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Nurse de Kiriline 





HE FIRST BOOK ABOUT THE QUINTUPLETS By 
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Mex avoid her. Girls refuse to bother with her. 

“A careless, untidy person who is unpleasant to be 
with’’ —-that’s the way they think of the girl who carries 
the ugly odor of underarm perspiration on her person 
and clothing. 

Too bad. For she misses so many good times. Her 
real friends would like to tell her what the trouble is, 
but after all, they feel, the girl of today should be 
alert to the danger of underarm odor in herself. 

She should know that the underarms need special 
daily care. Soap and water alone are not enough. 

And the modern girl knows the quick, easy way to 
give this care. Mum! 

Half a minute, when you’re dressing, is all you need 
to use Mum. Or use it after dressing, any time. For 
Mum is harmless to clothing. 

It’s soothing to the skin, too. You can use it right 
after shaving the underarms. 

And you should know this—that Mum prevents 
every trace of perspiration odor without affecting per- 





spiration itself. 

Don’t label yourself as ‘“‘the girl who needs Mum.” 
Use it regularly every day and you'll be safe! Bristol- 
Myers Company of Canada, Ltd., 1239 Benoit Street, 
Montreal, Que. 
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a on USE MUM ON SANITARY NAPKINS, TOO, and you'll never 
~ , have a moment’s worry about this source of unpleasantness, 
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TAKES THE ODOR OUT OF PERSPIRATION 
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Mother . . . here’s wonderful news! 
Libby has discovered a better way 
to prepare your baby’s solid foods. 


Scientific tests show Libby’s special 
process of Homogenization makes 
baby’s vegetables, fruits, cereal and 
soup far easier to digest .. . far more 
nourishing than the finest strained 
foods. 


See What This Homogeniz- 
ation Does... 


Whole food cells like 
this are found in the 
best strained foods. 
They imprison valu- 
able nourishment. 





Libby’s special 
Homogenization 
“explodes” these 
cells — sets free 
all nourishment for 
easy, complete digestion. Homogen- 
ization also reduces coarse, irritat- 
ing fibres into tiny particles. But all 
natural bulk necessary for normal 
elimination is retained. 


Your doctor ‘will tell you when to 
start feeding. Buy Libby’s safer 
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FOODS FOR BABIES 


bite for Babies under one year made sater... 
mach safer... by this new di 
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Baby Foods at your grocer’s. They’re 
priced so low you can feed them to 
your baby every day! 


Fewer Di gesti ve 
U psets 


is Doctors find 

Libby’s Homo- 
= genized Foods 
are far easier for little babies to 
digest than the finest strained foods. 
Enthusiastic mothers write us that 
since feeding Libby’s Homogenized 
Foods their babies have had fewer 
digestive upsets! 





Far More 
Nourishin 2 


Scientific tests 
show that 
Libby’s special 
process of Homogenization makes 
vegetables, fruits, cereal and soup so 
fine and smooth, they digest far 
more completely than the most care- 
fully strained foods. Baby uses far 
less energy in digesting them... 
and gets far more nourishment! 
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The Dionne Quints, during their baby days, thrived on 
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Homogenized 


Foods for Babies 


Earlier 
&, Feeding Possible 







Many _ doctors 
recommend 
Libby’s Homo- 
genized vegetables as early as 3 
months . .. weeks earlier than 
strained foods . . to give baby the 
minerals he needs to help protect 
against nutritional anemia. (Homo- 
genized vegetables are so fine they 
may be mixed with baby’s milk for- 
mula and fed through a nipple!) 


Medical Authorities recommend 
this "Balanced Diet" 


Libby’s Homogenized Foods come in 
combinations — three or more foods 
in a single tin! Makes it easier to 
feed a balanced diet every day. 
Saves money, too. 


6 BALANCED COMBINATIONS 


Peas, beets, asparagus tips 
String beans, tomatoes, pumpkin 


Carrots, spinach, peas 

Cereal combination . . . whole milk, 
whole wheat, soy bean flour 

Prunes, pineapple juice, lemon juice 


Soup... vegetables, chicken livers, 
barley. 
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Holds twice as much 
as 25c size 





IN TUNE WITH THE TIMES View! Super-Soft, High-Polish Pepsodent Tooth Paste . 


} In keeping with the 1936 trend to give more value for 


less money, we announce the lowest prices in Pepsodent’s 1. GETS TEETH LOOKING TWICE AS BRIGHT — SAFELY! 


history! New $200,000 polishing agent quickly restores a dazzling luster to dull teeth. 


A Bi 25c size tube. 
Vesper Gls Gna nies cule tte. 2. MAKES TEETH LOOK CLEANER TWICE AS LONG—SAFELY! 


Now everyone can afford the safest, most effective tdoth You double the time your teeth look clean, according to dentists’ tests. 
paste known... Super-Soft HIGH-POLISH PEPSODENT! 


Try it today. See why millions are switching to this 3. BRINGS NEW SAFETY BECAUSE TWICE AS SOFT! 


- > I ! 
new-day tooth paste dlecovery! Tests prove Super-Soft Pepsodent twice as soft as polishing agen agent generally used. Hence it is 


one way to high-polish teeth without danger to enamel. 











HURRY! GET THIS BIG NEW PEPSODENT TOOTH PASTE VALUE TODAY! 
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A MAGAZINE FOR CANADIAN WOMEN 


H. NAPIER MOORE, Editorial Director 


WERE YOU ever jilted? 


Cathy was. And she knew it was going to happen. She 
stood in the window and saw her best-beloved arrive 
below with his new girl in the car beside him. She had 
three minutes to set the smile on her face before he 
knocked at her door, to tell her about the jilting. 


What happened next? Margaret Craven tells you all 
about it in “Jilting is Such Sweet Sorrow.” Miss Craven 
is one of the international favorites our fiction programme 
is bringing you. She has a way with her people that you'll 
find very entertaining. See if you don’t! 


How many women who have shown courage and 
strength in difficult situations have wondered if, after all, 
it was worth it? For isn’t it always the helpless ones who 
get the most attention and care? Doesn’t every woman 
who has had to manage the affairs of her life—not from 
choice but from necessity—find that people have a ten- 
dency to let her go ahead and do things? It’s one of the 
big problems that face our emancipated women. Martha 
wasn’t emancipated. She was a pleasantly plump little 
wife. But she was a second wife. Her husband’s first wife 
had been delicate and gentle. Martha took hold of life with 
an energetic will. But she found it had a poor reward— 
this managing ability. She had a lot to learn. You'll 
enjoy following her through her Anniversary day. This 
is a “first story” by a brand new writer. If you like it, 
why not drop Constance Cameron a line and tell her so? 


Margaret Sangster is another name you'll find featured 
cz the front covers of magazines in every part of the 
world. She’s young and she’s charming. You'll get the 
echo of both these gifts in her new short serial, ‘““Shadowed 
Wedding.” I’ll wager you never met a heroine like Letitia. 
Hardened fiction reader that I am, I got a distinct shock 
when I found out the truth about her. This novel will 
carry you through these hot summer months—and then 
We've a very special surprise for you in the autumn! 


Mustn’t forget to draw special attention to Beryl Gray 
from British Columbia, and her thought-provoking 
story, “Return to Life.’”” Miss Gray always, you'll find, 
gets the feeling of a rich Canadianism into her stories. 

Which story did you enjoy the most? Do let me know! 


FOR THE past year a typewriter has been pounding 
away in a tiny cabin set in the vastnesses of the great 
north woods. Madame Louise de Kiriline has been writ- 
ing her book—the first one about the quintuplets. As I 
told you last month, the country was scoured for her when 
the babies were born as she was on vacation. She was fin- 
ally located, and arrived when the quintuplets were five 
days old. She has written a beautiful book—and we’re 
proud to publish it. When you’re reading it, and pictur- 


N. ROY PERRY, Advertising Manager 


BYRNE HOPE SANDERS, Editor 


ing what went on behind the scenes in those amazing 
first months, remember that Madame de Kiriline is writ- 
ing in a language not her own. Her mastery of style and 
general handling could give pointers to all writers. 


While you’re reading it, remember the romantic life of 
the author. Born in Sweden and reared in comfort, 
Madame de Kiriline completed her nurse’s training, 
married a Russian and went home with him. She went 
through the revolution, during which she did a lot of 
nursing. After only a year or two of marriage, her hus- 
band was killed, and, heartbroken, she left the Old World 
to find a new meaning to life in the New. Six years of 
pioneer Red Cross nursing in the northern outposts of 
Ontario made her life a full and demanding one. Then 
she was given Dr. Dafoe’s order: “‘Go in—and use your 
own judgment.” 


Go in with her—into the little homestead with the 
world clamoring outside for news. I can promise you a 
rare and enthralling experience. 


For many years Denton Massey has been known as 
a remarkable leader of youth. His Young Men’s Bible 
Class is probably the largest in the world. Now in 
Ottawa, he is continuing his fight for youth. That is why 
we asked him to tell us something about the problems of 
youth as he sees them, and his suggestions for betterment. 


Next month has some remarkable fiction. There will 
be “Candles Without Cake,”’ by Margaret Craven; a bril- 
liant picture of the poignancy that lies behind the most 
sophisticated way of life. Coming, too, is ‘‘Night Call,” 
by Shirley Seiffert; the dramatic story of a girl who ran 
away from her destiny, and came to a lonely house as a 
pistol shot rang out inside. It’s exciting! So is “The 
Better Man,” by the noted Frank Bunce; a thrilling 
story of a newspaper girl who stepped into the recent 
Ethiopian uproar. Mr. Bunce went to Ethiopia as a war 
correspondent, so his picture of life in Addis Ababa is 
authentic. 


“T’m Forty-Five and glad of it!’’ said Sarah Addington. 
I wonder if she’ll convince any thirty-to-forty’s? She 
makes a valiant attempt. It’s vital—and very much alive. 
That’s the way we want all Chatelaine material. Would-be 
writers please note! 
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HER HAND WENT OUT IN A GROPING MOVEMENT. 
SHE SAID. 


that was as quick as it was silent. He entered the 

room as if he were in a hurry, but just beyond the 

threshold he paused to survey the scene before him. 
His gaze, sweeping the absorbed faces of the other guests, 
held a question. 

No one paid any attention to him. The room was silent 
save for an occasional word or gust of laughter, save for the 
shuffle of cards and the soft flip of them as they struck felt- 
covered tables. Three tables there were, and twelve people 
playing. 

The thirteenth person sat alone, near the wall. Her 
blonde hair shone dully against the cream surface of that 
wall; her face—partially turned away—was in repose. The 
young man noticed that her eyes were half-closed, and 


sk YOUNG MAN entered the room with a step 


\ J Chatelaine for July, 1936 
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SANGSTER 


"YOU CAME TO SEE THE EMERALDS,” 
“NOBODY EXCEPT A DETECTIVE OR A THIEF EVER WALKED AS YOU WALK." 


that her narrow, pale hands were folded in her lap. She 
seemed lost in a strange reverie, more remote by far than 
the bridge players—more remote and much more inter- 
esting! With a quick, practically noiseless step, the young 
man crossed the room and stood beside her. So quietly had 
he come that her lids did not lift, and the young man 
thought her unaware of his presence until she spoke. 

“But—do sit down,” she said in a low, gentle voice. 
“‘You’re a stranger here. You weren’t at luncheon. I don’t 
believe I know your name.” 

The young man laughed. “I’ve just arrived,” he said. 
“No, I wasn’t at luncheon, and I am a stranger. I’m a 
friend of the groom—my name is Paul Armstead.” He 
paused and then: 

“You didn’t turn your head,” he said, “as I walked 
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THREE SUMMER STANDBYS %e. ¥ 
_ EVERYBODY LIKES 
4 
a You can still enjoy a complete variety of 
good things to eat... thanks to Canned Foods 
Wherever you go, whatever you do, enjoy the variety—the healthful and 
abundant variety—that canned foods make possible. Enjoy especially, 
those three summer standbys—soups, pork and beans, and tomato juice. 
PORK and BEANS—all ready to heat 
and eat. Good cold, too! Soups, because dieticians say soup is very important in summer— it so often ~ 
constitutes the one hot dish of the meal. 
Pork and Beans, because here’s a dish ready to heat and eat—a delicious 
meal in a jiffy—requiring no lengthy preparation over a hot stove. 
Tomato Juice, because it’s a healthful, vitamin-full appetizer for lunch and . 
dinner, and the perfect before-breakfast drink. 
5 ‘ 
TOMATO JUICE—Perfect appetizer 
dinner. 
for breakfast, lunch and dinner. A M E R i Cc A N Cc A N Cc Oo M p A N ¥ 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, LTD., VANCOUVER, B.C. + MONTREAL + HAMILTON + TORONTO 
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“WHAT WAS THAT?" ‘SHE SAID SHARPLY. PAUL SCARCELY SEEMED TO BREATHE. THE ANSWER WAS 
A WOMAN'S SCREAM. WITH A HARSH DISCORD THE THROBBING DANCE MUSIC DIED AWAY. 





Illustrated 
by Jack Keay 
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Fate crashes unceremoniously into exclusive nuptials in one of the 
season’s most sparkling mystery stories that will keep you guessing 
until the very end. . . A thrilling new novel by a favorite writer 


across the room. And being unlike a fictitious Indian, not 
a twig snapped as I came toward you, yet you knew I was 
here. You must have ears like a cat!’’ 

The girl shifted her body ever so slightly in his direction. 

“My name,” she said, without raising her eyes, “‘is 
Letitia Grant. You're correct—you didn’t make a sound. 
And yet I heard you for—you’re right again—I have ears 
like a cat!” 

“A very nice cat,” said Paul Armstead, as he seated 
himself in a chair beside the girl. “Or I should say a very 
nice—and very decorative—kitten!’’ 

The girl had not lost her detached air. She was as far 
away as she had been when viewed from across a room, 
but a smile quirked at one corner of her mouth. 

“That’s pretty,” she said, “but unnecessary, Mr. 
Armstead. After all, you’re not here to exchange what 
might be called pleasantries with stray women. What 
were you expecting to find in this room—or not to find? 
Or should I say whom—instead of what? Twelve members 
of a wedding party playing contract, while they wait for 
rehearsal time, shouldn’t be exciting enough to draw you—” 

Paul Armstead was staring down into the aloof face. 
The color rose in a tide from his chin to his forehead. 

“I don’t know exactly what you mean,” he said. 

Letitia Grant was laughing. “Oh, be yourself!” she 
advised, but it didn’t sound like cheap slang as she said it. 
“I don’t doubt that you’re a friend of the groom; I don’t 
doubt it in the least. Billy Hilton has ever so many friends 
who are strangers to us. But I don’t think friendship alone 
brought you to this wedding.” 

Paul Armstead was staring. He wished that this curious 
girl would raise that blonde head of hers: he’d like to see 
what lay in her eyes. A woman’s eyes are apt to tell more 
than. . . her lips. He caught himself up sharply. 

“What do you think brought me here?” he asked. “It’s 
only fair that you should come the whole way. The truth, 
you know, and nothing but the truth. . .” 

The girl’s hands, lying so calmly in her lap, were suddenly 
unclasped. She was facing Paul now, but her lids were still 
lowered. She rose from her chair and the hands went out 
in a groping movement. The movement, Paul thought, of a 
child who is playing a game. 

“I think you came,” she said, “because of the Seabury 
emeralds. Seabury brides, you know, always wear nile 
green satin. ; . and emeralds . . . Noone but a detective, 
or a thief, ever walked as you walk. . .” 

With steps that were hesitant yet swift, she was moving 
away from him—past the silent bridge players. Paul 
heaved himself up from his chair and followed her. 

“Which,” he murmured, as he reached her side, ‘‘am I, 
cat-eared lady? Tell me that!” 

Letitia Grant paused in her progress. She raised her lids 
and at last Paul saw her eyes. They were incredible eyes— 
as grey and deep and fathomless as a stormy sea. They 
didn’t look at him. They didn’t look beyond him. 

“Why,” said the girl, and an unexpected dimple quivered 
in her unrouged cheek, “why, I couldn’t tell that unless I 
knew what you looked like. Unless I could touch your face 
with my fingers. You see—I’m blind!” 


IT WAS at tea that the wedding party met Paul Armstead. 
The bridegroom, who had not been one of the bridge 
players, was present at tea. A jovial fellow, the bridegroom 
—broad of shoulder and ruddy of face; slightly older than 
the other men, slightly more genial. ‘‘Call me Billy!” might 
have been his slogan. And, 

“T’ma Babbit,” he had a way of boasting. “‘I like people, 
and I like to have people like me.” 

Pleasantly enough—for such a wish is far too seldom 
realized—people did like Billy Hilton. He had come to 
town sponsored, it is true, by the town’s most popular 
couple, but otherwise unknown. The couple had met him 
at Biarritz, later in London. They had crossed on the same 
steamer. They had bragged of their smart suburban com- 
munity, and had invited him down for a week-end. And as 
their week-end guest, he met Gladys Seabury. 

Gladys Seabury was a nice girl: people liked her, too. 
They would have liked her nearly as much if she hadn’t 
been so rich. She rode well, she golfed well, she played 
tennis well. She was a good all-round success at games, and 
a good loser. 

She and Billy Hilton drifted together from the first. 
They laughed naturally at each other’s jokes. They adored 
the same shows. They never held post-mortems or fought 
over the bid. They were engaged in less than a month from 
the day of their meeting. 

Hiram Seabury, Gladys’s father, interviewed the younger 


man in the old-fashioned manner. There was a long confi- 
dential talk in the father’s study, while Gladys sat on the 
broad verandah outside. It is to be recorded that when 
Billy emerged from the interview there was perspiration 
upon his brow, but it is to be recorded also that Hiram 
Seabury gave his blessing to the engaged pair. Which ina 
way was more valuable to Billy Hilton, socially and finan- 
cially, in that community, than a crest and a letter of credit 
would have been in any other. 

Seen at the side of Gladys, as she poured tea from a 
heavy silver pot, Billy might have been born to the group: 
he had been so completely accepted. 

But not Paul Armstead. Paul Armstead didn’t, by any 
means, belong. There was something about him that the 
others lacked, and he lacked something that the others 
possessed. Perhaps it was the way in which he wore his 
clothes, so that they hadn’t any especial meaning as 
clothes. Perhaps it was the feeling that he had heavy wires 
in his body instead of bones, and that the wires were 
electrically charged. 

“This is an old buddy of mine,” Billy Hilton tendered as 
a general introduction. “We fought through the war 
together, and we did the battle of the Marne side by side! 
We're such good friends that we swap tailors’ addresses. 
Greater love hath no man—” 

Out of the flicker of laughter that rose from around the 
tea table sounded Letitia’s voice. 

“Mr. Armstead,” she said, “came while you were all 
playing contract, earlier in the afternoon. You were too 
busy to notice him, so I undertook the matter of his 
entertainment.” 

Billy turned to his friend. “If you were here earlier,”’ he 





said, “why didn’t you come over to the church with us for 
the rehearsal?” 

Letitia answered the bridegroom’s question. “Mr. 
Armstead,” she said, “doesn’t care for rehearsals. He’d 
rather wait and see the real thing. The bride in her green 
satin and emeralds, swaying down the aisle . . .”” There 
was a veiled challenge in her voice as she paused. It was as 
if she expected Paul Armstead to answer. 

But Paul didn’t have a chance to speak. The bride-to-be 
was laughing gaily. 

“Can’t you see me, solid as I am, swaying!” she giggled. 
“And, oh, how I wish it were white satin instead of green. 
I'll look like a nice, healthy head of lettuce. Darn these old 
family customs!” 

“You know’’—it was the bridegroom speaking casually 
—“I’ve never seen the Seabury emeralds, though of course 
I’ve heard of ’em—” 

“Who hasn’t?” interposed Letitia. 

“I’ve hardly ever seen them, myself,” Gladys told her 


fiancé. ‘They’re only brought out on the statest of state 
occasions. They’re kept in the safe deposit box of our bank 
in town. A flock of plainclothesmen are bringing them 
down here, in a sealed case, this afternoon. Daddy hates to 
have ’em in the house overnight, but with a noon wedding 
on our hands—” 

Billy Hilton seemed to have forgotten the matter of the 
emeralds. He was looking deeply into the eyes of the girl 
who poured tea. 

“Is it possible,” he said so softly that not many of the 
guests heard, “‘that it will be tomorrow?” 

“Darling!” murmured Gladys, in return. 

Under cover of the clatter of tea plates, of the confusion 
of talking and laughter, Paul Armstead spoke to the blonde 
girl who balanced her teacup so carefully, and with such 
surprising ease. 

“You're after my scalp, aren’t you?” he asked. “‘Why, I 
wonder?” 

The girl smiled. She very seldom laughed aloud. 

“In a manner of speaking, I am,” she said. “‘And you 
needn’t waste time wondering about it, either. It’s no 
secret that scalps are a hobby of mine. When people live in 
darkness’’—there was no hint of pathos in her tone— 
“they’re apt to have strange hobbies.” 

Paul Armstead was leaning very close. ‘‘Who are you, 
anyway?” he questioned tensely. 

The girl was still smiling. ‘I told you my name,” she 
answered. “And I’m Gladys Seabury’s cousin. To keep 
myself from being bored with life I collect impressions. 
Does that answer your question?” 

“Not in the least,”’ said Paul, ‘and you know it doesn’t.” 

All at once the girl’s face clouded. Her queer eyes were 
opaque. 

“The average woman,” she said, “has so many ways of 
fascination that I lack. Why not let me keep my air of 
mystery, retain my secret places?” 

Paul Armstead was leaning closer. “You know darned 
well,” he told her, “that you’re the most fascinating woman 
in this house. You're so fascinating that I can’t help 
wondering when I'll have a chance to see you quite alone 
—away from the rest.” 

“It’s as important as that, is it?’”’ mused Letitia. She 
didn’t refer to a meeting with herself, either, and Paul 
knew it. ‘Well, how about tonight? There’s a dance 
tonight, and for obvious reasons I don’t dance. If you look 
west of the rock garden,”’ she wasn’t pointing, “‘you’ll see a 
summer house. I’ll meet you there. There won’t be any 
petting parties going on in the summer house, believe it or 
not! The rocks are too sharp for satin slippers, and we’ve 
very few men in our little group of serious thinkers who are 
strong enough to carry their ladies. Incidentally, be careful 
that you don’t fall into the fish pool: there’s a large one in 
the centre of the garden. I’d hate to have you nibbled by a 
goldfish.” 

“But how’’—Paul Armstead, as he watched the play of 
expression over her face, was suddenly less tense than he 
had been, less like a tautly drawn violin string—‘‘will you 
get to the summer house? What about your own satin 
slippers?” 

“The rock garden,” the girl answered, “will be quite 
dark, but I’m used to shadows: I won’t stumble. You said a 
while back that I had ears like a cat. Well, I can walk as 
softly as a cat, too. Do you remember Kipling’s story? ‘I,’ 
she quoted, ‘am the cat who walks by herself. All places 
are alike to me!’”’ 

“Sometimes,” Paul Armstead corrected, “‘you walk by 
yourself...” 


MUSIC WAS drifting from the lighted ballroom of the 
great Seabury house—throbbing, jungle music. Erasing 
the small talk and the laughter, and the small thoughts and 
the mirth. 

Paul Armstead was picking his way cautiously across the 
rock garden. It wouldn’t do his shoes any good, this 
walking. They were new shoes, with an English label in 
them. He cursed softly as he skirted the fish pool. 

“That girl had the right of it,” he told himself, ‘‘she had, 
indeed. We won’t be interrupted here. What madman 
planned this stone heap!” 

The summer house loomed ahead. Not as a thing of 
definite outlines but as a black blob seen through the dark- 
ness. Paul approached it gingerly. 

“I’m probably wrecking a million flowers,” he thought, 
as his cautious feet shuffled along; nothing silent now about 
his tread! “But who'll miss a couple of flowers?” 

The summer house was a modern small affair of painted 
wood and galvanized screens— [Continued on page 36} 
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had to stand there and reassure herself, proved to her that 
she doubted it. 

She rested her hands heavily on the sides of the thick 
yellow bowl with the blue stripes around it, and stared 
across the field. Pete did nothing to foster this queer 
obsession that had taken possession of her lately. She 
wondered suddenly, if she were approaching that period 
in a woman’s life when things warped out of shape, when 
one emotion grew abnormally, stunting all others. It 
couldn’t be. She was only thirty-four. She still hoped for 
children. Her hands began to move mechanically in the 
soggy mixture. Pete wanted a child. And that would be 
a first thing for them, not a secondhand situation like his 
marriage, or the house, the familiar furniture. 

That night in the car when they had discussed children, 
he had said: “Well, Marty, I’ve never begotten any 
offspring so far.”” And his quick laugh in the dark had been 
accompanied by the swift clasp of hands and the tingling 
something that had sung between them on the ride home. 
And she had stood with the little hard roll of newspaper, 
ready to plug the telephone against incoming calls when it 
had rung, and he had hurried away, and she hadn’t seen 
him until the next night when he’d gulped a glass of milk 
and thrown himself across the bed, asleep instantly. That 
was the time the bus had rolled down the mountainside. 
As if it didn’t have three hundred and sixty-five other 
nights in a year to do that. Perhaps that was it. Perhaps 
if they led a more normal life they’d have had a better chance. 





Lips set tightly, she went into the big, square dining 
room, regarded its worn, red carpet, its oak chairs with 
black leather seats sagging in round hollows from years of 
use. She stopped before the round-bellied, glass-doored 
china cabinet, and resolved for the hundredth time to plant 
a vicious foot through it someday. Ruth had hated it, too, 
but someone had given it to her for a wedding present. But 
Ruth hadn’t had the cause for hating it that Martha had, 
for, standing in front of the thing, Martha’s plump face 
lengthened and narrowed and somehow looked like Ruth’s. 
And lately, the eyes flashed back at her, unhappily remon- 
strating at something, Martha couldn’t tell what. Martha 
kicked open the swinging door and went back into the 
sunny kitchen. 

Maybe if they could have new furniture, furniture that 
was theirs only—not things Ruth’s money had bought. 
Just any cheap furniture, but new, not imbued with 
memories that rocked, or sewed, or slept, or stared in a 
grimacing distortion from cleanly polished glass. But the 
wife of a country doctor couldn’t even have cheap furniture, 
it seemed. Just stand over a hot cook-stove and can black- 
berries or pears brought in payment for a bill, on the most 
blistering, scorching day of summer. 

Ruth had been spared that. She hadn’t been strong, 
and her small inheritance had dwindled with the ever 
present cook, until at the end, Ruth and the cook and the 
money had all gone away from the house together. 

Martha toyed with the idea of getting dreadfully sick. 
Perhaps then she’d learn 
what she ached to learn 
about Pete. Perhaps that 
would call out the protective 
gentleness he had always 
shown with Ruth. Martha 
straightened up suddenly. 
No, she didn’t want to be 
sick. She doubted whether 
she ever could be really sick. 
But she wished Ruth were 
alive. You could do some- 
thing about another woman 
who was alive. You could 
never determine whether you 
had won or lost, with a ghost. 

Again she reached the place 
in the dizzy circle of her 
thoughts, where loyalty 
steadied her, and sanity told 
her that she probably thought 
of Ruth a great deal more 
often than Pete did. 

It would be so much easier, 
though, if she didn’t love Pete 
so much. But when Pete had 
been alone she had realized 
that she had always loved 
him like this, that she had 
only kept it submerged and 
subdued with a strong, loyal 
hand. And when dad had 
gone, and the new preacher 
waited impatiently to move 
into the parsonage, she 
thought her heart might 
burst with joy when, drawing 
her into his arms, Pete had 
said: “Come over with me, 
Marty. We need each other.” 
She thought she would have 
stifled with the sweet pain of 
it, had he said he wanted her, 
rather than he needed her. 
Still, it was something that 
he needed her. 


THOUGHTFULLY, she 
stirred cinnamon and cloves 
and beaten eggs into the 
warm brown pumpkin in the 
white granite pan. Pumpkin 
pies for their anniversary. 
Pete liked pumpkin pies. 
Martha’s mouth eased into a 
brooding smile and, somehow, 
Ruth’s presence seemed to 
merge into the October sun- 
shine and eddy away in its 
balmy haze. Martha spooned 
the spicy sweetness into the 
clean, white crusts as though 
it were a sacred rite. 

She had set the hominy 
grits on the back of the stove 
to cook slowly, squinted 
through the steam into the 
big kettle where red corned 
beef bubbled contentedly, 
and was rattling a pail of coal 
blackly into the old stove 
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when the little black car rattled up almost to the back door 
and shuddered to a stop. She turned and saw him in the 
doorway, tall and rumpled and adorable. 

““Let me take it, Marty.’’ The thin, capable hands lifted 
the coal-scuttle, emptied it and set it down, raked the’coals 
evenly and replaced the black lid. “It would be easier if we 
had gas, wouldn’t it, Marty? A little place like this is tough 
on a woman.” A hard arm went swiftly around her, a lean 
forefinger tipped up her chin, and thin lips, crooked in his 
peculiar half-smile, came down on hers. 

Martha clung to him tightly, as though by the very force 
of her embrace she could make and keep him wholly hers. 

“I don’t mind,” she said finally, meeting the piercing 
black eyes above her. 

He held her closer. ‘“‘You’re a swell person, Marty.” 
Then he released her in a quick, conclusive gesture and 
turned back to the open door, to a little figure that shifted 
from one foot to the other, watching them in a quiet, dark- 
eyed scorn. “I brought you company.” 

“Bub!” Martha advanced toward the child. ‘Hello, I 
haven’t seen you for a long time. Why haven’t you been 
down to visit me? Come in. Come in.” 

The boy didn’t move, only stared at them in a stubborn, 
smoldering rebellion. 

“I don’t know as you ought to ask him in,”’ Pete ob- 
served, laying a grave glance on him. Then he turned to 
Martha. ‘What do you think of a boy who'll run away 
from his mother when she’s sick?” 

Martha made a little tch-tch sound against her teeth 
and probed Pete’s eyes for further explanation. But he 
offered none, only went to the boy and laid a kindly hand 
on the ragged blue-denimed shoulder. ‘‘I picked him up on 
the bridge at Licking Creek, five miles from home. Your 
mother’ll be right worried, son. I’ll call Pap Handel up at 
the store and get word to her where you are.’”’” He moved 
to the dining-room door, then turned. “I reckon he could 
use a piece of bread, Marty—maybe with brown sugar on it. 
He’s been travelling ever since six o’clock this morning. 
Disappeared right after he saw his new sister. Right nice 
sister, too. I don’t understand it.” He shook his head, 
vanished through the dining-room door, and they heard 
him cranking the telephone in the big front room which was 
his office. 

The boy darted after him. “You best not tell "em to 
come fer me,” he cried in a bitter, young mutiny, “‘ "Cause 
I ain’t a-goin’ home—not ever.” The turbulent young 
voice caught on a tight sob and he flung himself blindly 
through the dining-room door and across the warm kitchen 
toward the porch. 

“Hold on,” called Martha. “Where you going? Better 
wait until you’ve had your bread and sugar anyway.” 

The little figure hesitated, hand on the door, then a hard 
fist dug into each eye and he backed slowly away from it. 
Martha turned her back and hummed a little as she 
buttered bread and spread brown sugar thickly over it. 
“How about some milk to wash it down, Bub?” 

Pete’s angular frame filled the dining-room doorway, 
and his keen eyes darted around the kitchen. 

Martha paused in her work. “Looking for something, 
Pete?” 

The eyes that could change so swiftly from summer 
lightning to summer sun stopped on her with gentleness. 
Passing her, he pinched her flushed cheek with thumb and 
forefinger, then stood in the open door. “No. Nothing 
special.”” He gazed down the old macadam road, bitten off 
at the edges, arching itself up over the old stone ““Thank- 
you-marm” and wandering down the mountain, past the 
clean white church and the cluster of houses that comprised 
their little village. 

Finally, he lifted his lean head and sniffed. ‘Something 
smells powerful good.” His eyes were eager like those 
of a little boy. 

“Pumpkin pies.” Martha stooped to peer into the low, 
dark oven. 

“Party or something?” 

She rose, flushed and warm. ‘‘Maybe.” She searched his 
eyes hopefully. He was going to remember. Her heart 
jerked. ‘Should there be a party today?” 

The black eyes stayed on hers steadily fora moment. “I 
don’t know,” he answered slowly. “Should there be?” 

A queer suffocation seemed to pervade her. He would 
have remembered if it had been Ruth, lying pale and 
fragile on the couch. It was a poor reward for strength, 
Martha thought, that the possession of it made people less 
thoughtful of you. Her lips opened a little, but she closed 
them tightly again and made no reply. 

Pete turned, thrust long hands into his pockets and 
stared down the backyard at the rose bushes swathed in 
straw against the coming frosts. Staring at rose bushes— 
Ruth’s rose bushes. But if Pete had been remembering 
Ruth, his thoughts took an abrupt switch. “‘Any calls this 
morning?” he asked. 

“One. Anemergency . . . accident over at the quarry. 
I had Milly switch it to Doctor Thorne.” 

Pete nodded, consulted the old watch fastened to his 
thin wrist with a frayed leather band, and said quickly: 
“It’s only eleven ten. I'll slip down to the hospital. Want 
to ride along, Bub?” : 

An obvious conflict went on for [Continued on page 41} 











WAS a lovely anniversary morning, Martha 
thought. Warmly yellow with golden flecks 
in the soft October air, neatly tented corn- 
shocks shading orange pumpkins in the field 

drowsing beyond the parsonage next door. 

Her strong hands moved with an easy rhythm 
in the white flour and cool, white lard in the deep 
mixing bowl. But her eyes stayed on the golden, 
autumn field. A sweet, gentle day for a first 
wedding anniversary; a heavenly day, if Pete 
remembered. 

Her round arm came up to brush back the 
brown hair that tightened into small curls along 
her forehead as she grew warm with her work. 
She wondered if Pete had remembered his first 
wedding anniversary with Ruth. He probably 
had. He had been especially thoughtful of Ruth, 
so little and fragile. 

Martha recalled the day he had brought Ruth 
into this house, recalled watching them curiously 
from the old parsonage next door. “Doll in a 
teacup, she were.” Queer, how the line had 
flashed through her mind when she had first seen 
the frail, slender bride. Doll ina teacup. Martha 
forgot Ruth for a moment and was back in the 
dormer room of the parsonage, hastily hiding the 
limp, red volume of poetry at dad’s step, for dad 
had considered all poetry frivolous, and Kipling 
downright obscene. 

Martha poured ice water carefully from the 
sweating tin cup, and squeezed pie dough through 
her fingers, and wondered if all second wives were 
jealously concerned about first ones. Probably 
not, because few second wives had seen the tall, 
adorable husband with the first wife as she had. 
In a strange, sudden flash of bitterness Martha 
wished she hadn’t known Ruth, but could only 
remember that a year ago, on just such a mellow, 
sunny day, she had become the wife of Doctor 
Peter Lucas. 

But she had known Ruth, and one didn’t forget 
her wistful childishness easily. Perhaps that was 
the knowledge which served as fuel to keep the 
painful little fire burning in her heart, no matter 
how hard she tried to ignore and discourage it 
with a staunch loyalty to both of them. But if 
she couldn’t obliterate the memory of Ruth, how 
could she expect Pete to? All of Martha’s stead- 
fast fidelity surged up into her full, comfortable 
breast. She didn’t want him to forget her old 
friend, not really. It was only . . . She paused, 
in an attempt to define just what it was she 
wanted. Only, that it would have been nice, just 
once, to have the man she loved kiss her and be 
sure he kissed her solely for herself. Just once to 
have been certain he wasn’t kissing a memory, 
being extremely gentle with her because the 
memory was sweet and gentle. Yet, that wasn’t 
fair. She really had nothing on which to base that 
suspicion. 

She tried desperately to relieve those moments 
when his kiss had held fire and fury. Surely, he 
had never kissed the childlike Ruth that way. 
Ifhehad. . . Aswift pain crossed Martha’s eyes. 
If he had, she somehow, wanted to die. Surely 
thet kiss was hers alone. Yet, the fact that she 


"THERE, MARTY, DON'T CRY," HE SAID, WIPING TEARS AWAY. 
"IS IT SO BAD TO HAVE BEEN MARRIED TO ME FOR A YEAR?" 
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"You—at a loss before any 
woman, she said, derisively. 
"Do be kind to her, Roger— 
Now, dear, you may kiss me.” 


Strange is the way of a woman who 
knows one man waits at the beginning 


of her journey and another at the end 


by BERYL GRAY 


aghast at the thin worn face, the wisps of straggling dark hair, 
and the shocking, shapeless coat and hat. An unusual color filled 
his dark, rather handsome face. ‘Excuse me!” again, hastily. 
“Natalie, your sister, couldn’t make it. Business engagement. She 
asked if I’d kindly—I mean she kindly asked me—”’ momentarily 
shaken out of his habitual composure by those hopeless, tired 
eyes. Eyes that made him see again, as he had seen in Natalie’s 
beautiful smartness and soft voice, that somewhere, not so far 
back, lay that Georgian strain. But where in Natalie he saw a 
strain of high-born beauty and pride, he saw here something of 
the very apathy and weariness of the soil itself. ‘I’m Roger 
Morgan, a very good friend. I’ve been asked to take you home.” 

“Thank you,” briefly, and as she stooped, stiffly to her cases, 
Roger summoned the nearest Redcap and lightly slipped his 
hand beneath her arm. 

“Come along. My car’s outside,’ quite gently. And he colored 
again in something that was annoyance and shame for that annoy- 
ance, as he passed a curiously staring acquaintance on the way. 

She spoke, a little oddly, pushing back her hat with a weary 
gesture, as she sank beside him in the front seat. ‘I shouldn’t 
have come. I’ve been too sick, I think. I’m tired.” 

““You’ve been sick?”” He seized upon something tangible with 
relief, as he skilfully manoeuvred out of their narrow parking 
space, and her voice died away. 

“Yes.” 

“I expect you found the journey exhausting, then.” 

“Very,” briefly again. Her low voice lacked vitality completely. 
“‘Are you taking me to my sister’s now?” 

“TI am,” staring ahead with frowning intentness. ‘‘She’s been 
looking forward to this.” 

“I. . . wonder,” slowly. “It’s fifteen years. . .” Again her 
voice faded, and she leaned back silently, eyes closed. Roger 
drew a deep, quiet breath, and for a moment his lips tightened. 
Natalie had no right to shift responsibilities like this. 

That was an evening he did not readily forget. He ushered 
Dunia Rudolf into Natalie’s apartment, switched on the lights, 
and in the evening absence of the maid rekindled the fire and 
urged the new arrival to remove her hat and coat. She submitted 
to his touch, resistless, and sat almost in silence on the couch, 
her eyes staring beyond the flames to some unfathomable distance. 

He was unutterably relieved to hear Natalie far sooner than 
anticipated. And with a few low murmured words in the hall and 
a quick pressure of her hand, he made the departure he had 
hesitated to take before. He paused a moment in the street 
below to inhale a few deep, steadying breaths. If Natalie ever 
dared to wish an evening like that on him again. . .! 


HE DID not see Natalie for several days. He sat with her finally, 
one evening, across a small white table, in a smart, brightly 
lighted restaurant; and her eyes were unusually sober, as her slim 
white fingers idly caressed a fork. 

“Roger, it’s really terrible what she’s been through.” Her low, 
clear voice held a note of real horror. ‘She won’t talk much, but 
it’s what she doesn’t say! She lost three little children there, in 
the depths of winter, when the ground was {Continued on page 44} 
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Feeding some lone devil flat 
on his back—slaving over the 
drab little settlement—she had 
given so much to Lone Prairie. 


dark and immaculate, stood and thoughtfully ground out a 

cigarette end in an ashtray on the mantelpiece. “I don’t 

see why you pick me for the job. I don’t even know your 
sister.” 

“You soon will.”” Natalie’s cool, assured voice floated through 
the half-closed doorway of the adjoining room. “Darling, don’t 
be disagreeable. You know nothing in the world would make me 
go out on business this evening if I didn’t have to. And since you 
can’t go with me, surely the next best thing would be to run down 
to the station and meet Dunia.” 

“Oh,” without enthusiasm. “I could probably survive the 
evening without meeting Dunia. “I expect I shall feel at a 
perfect loss before the woman.” 

“You . . . ata loss before any woman.” Roger wheeled about, 
as Natalie, slim and straight in smart grey kid coat, Cossack 
belted and flaring at the hem, and with a gleam of sleek gold 
hair beneath her small matching hat, stood in the doorway of her 
softly lighted, expensive apartment. There was a touch of ironic 
amusement in her grey eyes. 

Roger regarded her in brief silence. ‘‘I still don’t see,” slowly 
and steadily at length, “why you can’t give up these confounded 
evening appointments; in fact, give up the whole thing, and do as 
I suggest. You could spend a lifetime decorating my house as 
you wanted to. I could afford it.” 

“Darling, don’t tempt me,” just as lightly; and he glanced 
down at his watch with slightly tightened lips. 

“‘Well.”” He spoke abruptly. “‘If I must, I must. Can you trust 
me with this fascinating widow?” 

Natalie’s eyes grew suddenly more grave as she met his half 
defiant expression. ‘‘Roger, dear; do be prepared for someone not 
quite like . . . me, won’t you! Dunia’s told me so little, but I 
know she hasn’t been out of that isolated hole for fifteen years. 
And I never liked Eric Rudolf. He was a dark, moody sort of man 


B: CANDIDLY, Natalie.” Roger Morgan, very tall and 


full of crazy farming schemes. She may be rather . . . subdued 
now.” 

“That will be pleasant,” grimly. ‘Will she want to weep in 
my arms?” 


She stiffened. ‘Must you be so cynical about my sister, Roger?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and pointed to a photo on the wall. 
“She must have been really beautiful then. You tell me men 
practically fought to get her. These women—when they become 
widows, even if they have been subdued—break out. You may be 
sorry you didn’t take me while you could, my dear.” 

Just for an instant Natalie stared, and then her soft laugh had 
in its depths a note of half-amused understanding. ‘Poor Roger, 
it’s a shame,” still a little mockingly. ‘Come and kiss me if you 
want to, then.” 

“Thanks,” dryly. For a moment he looked as if nothing was 
farther from his desire. And then, with a short, slightly exasper- 
ated intake of breath, he moved forward. 


AS THE station crowd slowly thinned, Roger looked about, 
puzzled. He had spoken already to several smartly dressed and 
even far from smartly dressed women. And now there was no 
unattached person at all except that tall, thin sick-looking woman 
in the terrible brown coat and shapeless hat. He passed her for the 
third time as she stood, two shabby suitcases at her feet, looking 
up and down uncertainly. Poor creature! She looked lost and 
ready to drop, and then he stopped short. Good heavens! 
There was something oddly familiar in those dark shadowed eyes. 

“Excuse me.” He touched his hat a trifle diffidently. “You 
CHARLES couldn’t possibly be Mrs. Eric Rudolf, of Lone Prairie, could you?’ 
LASALLE % The woman looked at him, dully. “Yes,” finally, quite simply 
and unsmiling. 

“You! Great Scott! I’ve passed you several times. I’m con- 
foundedly sorry.” Roger stared back a moment, quite frankly 
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help her husband. Alone he had a hard time to get 
through all the farm work and the outdoor chores. 

It was early spring and the garden had to be tended. 
She dug the soft humid earth, she swung her hoe with 
practised hands, she crouched awkwardly over new shal- 
low furrows where she must sow the seeds in time to bear 
fruit. And all the while she was heavier and heavier and 
a “discomfortable” with the burden of her unborn 

abe. 

The young woman did not think that the advice and 
counsels of solicitous aunts and of well-meaning and help- 
ful neighbors, who had borne many a child of their own, 
were in any way wanting in expediency and aptitude. 
She had no idea that her other six children, of which one 
had died young, could not have passed with an altogether 
clean sheet of health, had they been submitted to a medi- 
cal examination during at least the first part of their 
childhood. It is not very easy for the layman to detect 
the first symptoms of rickets and malnutrition which 
later may develop into crooked legs, pigeon chests and 
listless anaemia. 

Nevertheless, in her case as well as in so many thous- 
ands of similar instances, practicable precautions to 
safeguard from pre-natal disturbances could have been 
thought out and inaugurated. If she had realized and 
recognized the need of proper pre-natal care, not only for 
her own relief and comfort but to lessen the risks of her 
expected offspring, her five babies might nqt have been 
born so prematurely nor to such a degree afflicted with 
the worst curse of infancy—rickets. 

Few mothers need any longer on account of lack of 
money or the remote situation of their home run the risks 
of dangerous pre-natal conditions which, in most cases, 
can be completely prevented by simple means of hygiene 
and proper precautions. Authorized information on good 
pre-natal care is given freely in public health publications 
sent out to reach the most distant homes. In widespread 
health centres with pre-natal clinics, by public health 
nurses and physicians all over the country advice is 
given regarding the principal necessities for healthy 
pregnancy. These include fresh air, a certain moderation 
of normal activities, the main items of proper and plain 
nutrition and special attention to regular body elimina- 
tion, and also the medical surveillance so necessary for 
expectant mothers. 

The cost of this service is small, for it is carried jointly 
by the taxpayers; it is 
within the reach of all. 
Nothing is required but 
the expectant mothers’ 
own desire and exer- 
tion to avail them- 
selves of it. 

Fresh air is a thing 
gratuitously bestowed 
by nature. We have 
only to open our doors 
and windows to let it 
in. Our young mother 
had no lack of that. 
She had many duties 
which took her outside 
into the fresh air to 
compensate for the 
hours spent indoors 
with closed windows. 

She could strive to 
keep her kidneys in 
good condition, had 
she but known, by 
rinsing them daily with 
large drafts of 
water. Her diet could 
have been regulated 
within the limits of her 
resources by the simple 
addition of a suitable 
kind of cod-liver oil 
and a slight increase in 
vegetables and milk, 
for instance. 

But there was a 
problem more difficult 
to solve. How to get 
the peace and repose 
needed for a woman in 
her condition, when 
her children were too 
small to be of any assis- 
tance in the house? 

Here is a point where 
practical forethought 
and mutual co-opera- 
tion between man and 
wife is essential <A 
husband, realizing fully 
the demands of his 
wife’s condition, and a 
wife, aware of the ne- 
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cessity to divide her ordinary work into grades of more or 
less urgency can, together, arrive at a workable solution. 
Thus the needful moderation in the labors of an expectant 
mother is provided. 

What we give the baby in inheritance is a thing we can- 
not alter or improve. But we can give it as healthy a pre- 
mature life as our means, our knowledge and our judgment 
can possibly accede to it, in accordance with the simple 
rules of public health teachings in proper pre-natal pre- 
cautions and under the direction of our medical adviser. 

From the very first signs of pregnancy, the sublime 
feeling of fulfillment of our maturity takes hold of us. In 
the supreme and proud consciousness of a new being repos- 
ing under our heart, when the discomforts are forgotten in 
the serene never-to-be-denied joys of beginning mother- 
hood, at this time begin our responsibilities and arise our 
duties toward this other life unborn within us. 


IN AN ordinary household unexpected arrivals always 
cause more or less of a disturbance. There is usually a 
tendency to confusion in the preparations for a suitable 
reception of the informal guests. 

It is not surprising, then, that the entirely unforeseen 
and startling advent of five living, premature, small babies 
should throw the house of the Dionnes completely out of 
gear. Never even in the wildest imagination of anyone 
could it have been conceived that there would be five tiny 
babies instead of an expected one. Never had anyone lent 
a thought to the possibility that there might be a birth out 
of time. 

Life went about its business regularly. The peaceful 
rounds of rest, eating and labor in the kitchen, in the stables 
and the fields of their rock-bound farm seemed beyond 
disturbance. 

And here, all at once, something tremendous happened. 

Caught in the rush of the complete unpreparedness of 
this little household, the doctor and.the two kind neighbors, 
acting as midwives, had difficulty in finding enough soft 
clean rags from unfamiliar corners. of chests and drawers 
in which to wrap five tiny wrinkled baby bodies. In the 
intensity of hurried activity and in the tension of anxiety, 
the house became suddenly overheated and the faces of 
those, who worked over the mother and the numerous new- 
comers in restrained haste, gleamed shiny with perspiration. 
Between the kitchen and the confinement room, of which 
the air was still fraught with breathless suspense, the short 
passage almost sighed with the flapping stir of hastily 
pushed aside temporary curtains, hung over doorless open- 
ings. Padded swift feet made uneven floorboards creak 
protestingly as the good women ran hurriedly for warm 
clothing, for hot water or in search of a box, a basket— 
anything handy in which to place the crowd of small 
sisters for the moment. 

What strenuous hours they must have been! 

Five days after this hectic morning I was called upon to 
take charge of the nursing care of the quintuplets. The 
thrilling story of this first arduous experience belongs to 
others to tell. 

The house of the Dionnes was surrounded with visitors, 
who eyed me with the curiosity of avid sightseers, as I 
drew up by the weatherbeaten and rickety gate and parked 
my car with its nose in the bushes of the green hedge which 
encircled the small front yard. 

I hurried into the house, running along the uneven 
“galerie” to the back door, conscious only of a fleeting 
feeling of slight annoyance, natural to nurses, over the 
presence of so many unnecessary people. I was preoccupied 
and eager to start working with this odd case of Dr. 
Dafoe’s. There was no thought or realization in my mind 
of the significance of it in the making of medical history. 

“Go and get order into that business out there,” he said 
to me, as I called in on him for orders on my way out to the 
Dionne farm. “Most important. Two-hour feedings, you 
know.” 

That was all. No more was needed. In the course of six 
previous years I had learned to translate Dr. Dafoe’s 
laconic orders without difficulty and to apply them. Fur- 
thermore, our work together reached such perfect co-ordina- 
tion, created, I think, out of my ungrudging admiration 
for his commonsense wisdom, that understanding made 
words almost superfluous. 

“Go to it, use your own judgment,” he used to say when, 
with one or two short sentences, he had made clear his wish. 

So with this I stepped into the chaos of the upset little 
home. 


INSIDE THE smoke-stained summer kitchen I was met 
by the Red Cross nurse, who had been relieving the per- 
manent nurse for the night. 

She led me to the babies. 

They were all in the mother’s room, helpless wee things, 
three of them crosswise in an old-fashioned incubator, 
ordinarily large enough for one premature baby. It had 
been sent from Chicago the very day after the babies were 
born. The two other infants, the larger ones of the five, 
were tucked away in a butcher basket and covered over 
with blankets. They were all asleep. 

The rest of the room belied the presence of incubators, 
real or home made. It looked {Continued on page 63} 
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by MADAME 
LOUISE DE KIRILINE 


(Copyright 1936, by Louise de Kiriline) 
PART ONE 


T WOULD without a doubt be quite inaccurate to 
assume that anything but their extraordinary tenac- 
ity of life, derived from the physical virility of their 
racial parentage, was the cause of the quintuplets’ 

living birth and of their miraculous survival in the first 
hours of existence. 

If the five tiny premature babes, born all of two months 
too early, had not possessed such congenital vitality— 
this wonderful inheritance of theirs from a long row of 
sturdy, plain-living, forceful ancestors; no neighborly 
assistance, no medical skill, no advanced science and no 


space 
SURO alery inca, toc away froen the neerest 
neighbor, or in the middle of a big city with all facilities 
, there is little doubt that just as well in the one 
as in the other the babies would have been born 
and would have continued to live for some hours. 

Their actual birth was equally as uncomplicated as it 
was inevitable, even if it was a marvel in multiplicity. At 
the arrival of the doctor two babies had already been born 
and the third one impetuously on its way. The two last 
ones made their surprising appearance within a short time 
and without any complicating difficulties whatsoever. Their 
first breath was as spontaneous as could be expected in so 
premature infants and they continued to breathe after they 
been separated from the mother and placed in warmed 
the careful and efficient practical midwives. 
tiple birth of the Dionne babies is sensational, 
miracle lies in the fact that these premature 
alive and with vitality to survive for 
in of their mother’s precarious and unin- 
santos pre-natal condition, which was so 
it is almost inconceivable how all the babies 
at birth. 

Dafoe only knew of Mrs. Dionne’s new pregnancy 
such discomforts that some measures to 
for her became imperative. Her ankles, legs 
even the lower part of her body, were swollen 
unnatural size by dropsy. Her vision was at 
blank darkness often blinding her eyes. 
heading with rapid strides toward the 
f dread convulsions which, if they ever caught her in 
their grip, rs wh more than a to cause the death of 
her expected chil 
husband, telling the —— of his wife’s distress, 
to send her some medicine and advise 
to relieve the suffering mother—not to 
visit their home. This was on account of financial consid- 
era The family was hard up; they had managed to 
live wi relief, but times were hard and cash for extra 
expenses scarce. 

However, Dr. Dafoe knew by the symptoms gathered 
from the tale of the husband, the dangers threatening the 
of the young woman. He saw the possibility of a sudden 
premature confinement causing perilous convulsions. He 
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had a clear vision of the menacing eventuality and the 
sorrowful picture of a dead mother clasping in her lifeless 
arms a dead baby. 

Therefore, although not called, he took it upon himself 
to visit her. His fears appeared well founded; he found her 
no better than he had expected. She was still up and 
working in spite of the strict orders to the husband to make 
her stay in bed, having been unable to secure domestic 
help to do the housework. 

The doctor took in the situation at a glance. With char- 
acteristic resolution to travel by the shortest route he, 
himself, got the much-needed maid and forthwith put the 
mother to bed. He left a prescription of rigid diet and 
extracted a promise of absolute rest. 

In the course of the next few days, being of a naturally 
healthy and hardy constitution, Mrs. Dionne’s condition 
somewhat ameliorated. 

Then suddenly one early spring morning the call came 
to the doctor. What he feared had happened. The mother’s 
dangerous condition had brought on an untimely confine- 
ment two months too early. 

And so the baby—quintupled—was born. At the mom- 
ent of birth the doctor had no occasion or need to save the 
babies’ lives, as they were living despite such overwhelming 
odds as their own prematurity and their mother’s unsound 
state of health. 

The doctor’s skill was required for a far more difficult 
and complicated emergency—that of steering the mother 
away from the brink of threatening convulsions during the 
course of her delivery and to carry her over a dangerous 
loss of blood which sapped her weakening resistance and 
for breathless moments brought her to the very threshold 
of death. 


BUT LET US picture the life of this young mother, whose 
fate it was to bear quintuplets, in the time before her pre- 
mature confinement. 

What did it mean to live on a farm where the day’s work 
begins at five in the morning, rarely admits a moment of 
relaxation, and ends long after sundown? 
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What could life be like for a young woman married at 
sixteen and at the age of twenty-four having borne already 
six children? 

Her face, still young and smooth in its dark-eyed fresh- 
ness, has a sedate look of motherliness as she goes about 
her work with the youngest baby on her plump arm and the 


next child clinging to her skirts. She feels tired and spent, 
for although her youngest is not yet a year old she is again 
heavy with child, heavier than usual in this month of a 
new pregnancy. 
And it is not so easy in a situation like hers to comply 
with the requirements needed in even the most elementary 
pre-natal care, when the house is full of other little ones 
constantly in need of attention. When the chores are over- 
whelmingly many and tiring and the mother is young and 
untaught. The least change or disturbance in the everyday 
routine of the house means to her such an effort that she, 
hard-worked and exhausted, hesitates before an alteration 
in habits and diet, simple in itself, naturally and instinct- 
ively dreading what seems to her an increase in her burden 
of work. 
This is what I imagine happened in the pre-natal life of 
the Dionne babies. 
This young heavy-footed mother, weighed down as she 
was with an unusual pregnancy, discouraged with the 
unceasing duties of the upkeep of a rather large and perhaps 
also inconvenient house, preferred to drag herself along as 
best she could instead of adding some new worries about 
special food and untimely, it seemed, precautions and care 
for herself. 
There were five other children to care for, too, to lull to 
sleep in the inevitable rocking chair. They were in need of 
clothing and the family’s resources did not allow any such 
extravagance as the purchase of ready-made clothes. Her 
living children had to be dressed warmly, she could not let 
the unborn child prevent that. So she tramped on the new 
sewing machine, which her husband had procured for her, 
untiringly and patiently until late, late at night. 
There was work, too, to be done in the stables. Her cows 
had to be milked, she crouched over the milking pail to 
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oung one sat in the living room waiting for Rodney. 
This was an art in which both were proficient, and 
which they were practising now for the last time. 
Rodney no doubt would stray again from the fold to 
return with all his old disarming candor, but some other 
girl would rise and smile, and say, “‘Of course I understand, 
darling. . Of course it’s all right. . .” Some other 
girl. Not Cathy, abetted by Gram. 

Cathy waited quietly, her brown eyes as honest, as 
lacking in guile as those of a baby beagle. As hurt too, 
Gram thought. The way a puppy looks when you’ve 
smacked him for something he doesn’t understand. Gram 
couldn’t bear the look in those eyes. 

“‘Now take Marie Antoinette,’’ she said briskly. 

“Oh, yes,”’ Cathy said, “I’d forgotten about Marie. Now 
let me see. She got it in the neck too, didn’t she?” 

“Cathy, that isn’t worthy of you. No matter what life 
hands to a woman, she shouldn’t permit it to reduce her 
to a pun.” 

“That isn’t a pun,” Cathy insisted stoutly. “It’s old and 
bad enough, but it isn’t a pun.” 

“Well anyway,” Gram said, “I always did admire the 
way the Queen of the French went to have her head cut off. 
Did you know that when they came to take her from the 
Conciergerie she kept them waiting while she changed her 
petticoat?” 

“Small details for big moments,” commented Cathy 
dryly. ‘That reminds me, Gram. I must call the trouble 
man. The kitchen faucet is dripping again.” 

She walked across the room, dialled a number and re- 

ported the wayward faucet to the trouble man in the 

basement. Then her voice took on a new edge. 
“And Mr. Swisher,”’ she said, “‘when you come up, will 
you bring me some wrapping paper, please, and 
some heavy twine, and some sealing wax? Just 
leave them on the kitchen table. Yes, apartment 
915. That’s right. Thank you.” 

There was a silence. 

“So you're returning his gifts?” Gram said 
slowly. 

“Yes-s-s-s.”” 

“Not the fisher furs, too?” 

Cathy laughed, a little too brightly. 

“Poor dear,” she said. “I know you liked to 
borrow them and they did make you look ele- 
gant, but I’ll get out my old fox, the one with the 
tail worn down. You'll have to make out with 
that.” 

Gram sighed heavily. 

*‘Well anyway, you certainly aren’t going to expect 
Rodney to carry away his own presents, are you?” 

Cathy was shocked. 

“Why, Gram, of course not. It isn’t as if 
Rodney were doing anything the least bit out of 
the way. After all he’s only jilting me.” 

For a moment Gram dared think, hope, that 
Cathy would melt into tears, blaze into anger, 
wails, tantrums—anything but this persistent 
and studied gallantry. But no; the little wave 
of feeling passed. 


“Ts: VERY ELEGANT old lady and the charming 
y' 


“No, Gram, I'll send them dis- 
creetly by express and prepay 
the charges, but do you know 
what I’d like to do?” 

“You'd like to toss them one 
by one at the head of his new 
girl,” Gram replied wisely. 

“I would—with cards at- 
tached. Just to give her some- 
thing to bat at.” 

Cathy removed a stack of 
cards from the desk drawer, each 
scribbled over in Rodney’s big 
distinctive scrawl. She chose one. 

“*To my darling Cathy,’”’ 
she read, “‘ ‘to drape around her 
lovely neck in lieu of my arms.’ 
Nice, don’t you think?” 

“Perhaps a trifle sentimental,” 
Gram suggested. 

“Do you think so? I remem- 
ber being quite touched at the 
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time.” Cathy picked out another card. “ ‘To my own 
little girl, the sweetest in all the world.’ ” 

“That’s one thing you can say for Rodney,” Gram said. 
“The man’s not provincial in his praise.” 

“Oh, he can do better than that,” Cathy insisted. “He 
just included the world that time. Now here. . . listen 
to this one. ‘For Catharine, the only woman in heaven or 
earth I’llever. . .’” 

The door bell rang. Cathy jumped up. The cards fell 
from her lap and made a little pool at her feet. 

“That can’t be Rodney,” she faltered. ‘“He’s only an 
hour late.” 

“Nonsense,” Gram said. “Of course it can’t be Rodney. 
You can’t expect a man to be prompt when he’s coming to 
break so small a thing as a betrothal. I’ll go.” 

She went, while Cathy scrambled for cards and dumped 
them back into the drawer. Presently, Gram returned. 

“It was that ex-society woman turned reporter who lives 
down the hall,”’ she announced. “She wanted to know if 
you and Rodney were announcing any wedding plans yet?” 

A little twinge of pain passed over Cathy’s face. 

“And what did you tell her?” 

“I told her that when the plans were ready to be made 
public, she would doubtless be so informed through the 
regular channels.” 

“Gram, that was downright stuffy of you. We don’t 
want her for an enemy.” 

“We don’t want her peeping through keyholes,”” Gram 
said. 

They sat down again, serious now to the point of being 
solemn. The telephone rang. With a little sigh Cathy 
answered it. 

“Hello—who—oh—” 

Her voice grew more positive, almost harsh. 

“No, I’m afraid not. No, I really couldn’t. Certainly 
not. No!” 

She set down the receiver with a thud. 

“‘A man who said his name was John Brooks. He wanted 
to see me on a matter of importance.” 

“My goodness!” Gram said. ‘Do you know any 
Brooks?” 

“No Brooks,”’ Cathy said, “and no Johns either. Prob- 
ably a reporter getting ready to offer me fifty dollars to tell 
him how it feels to be jilted by a Prentice.” 

“Cathy, you’re getting morbid. He’s probably a per- 
fectly nice young man who wants to sell you a sewing 
machine.” 

“Oh, Gram,” Cathy cried. “Don’t you see? Don’t you 
understand? Probably at least ten people off the boat have 
called the papers to tell them about the blonde widow chas- 
ing Rodney all over the Pacific. That’s news.” 

“I suppose it is,” Gram admitted. 

‘And then, of course, Rodney’s been home four days and 
he hasn’t been to see me. He must have been somewhere. 
One can hardly think of Rodney brooding in a hermitage. 
I suppose he’s been seen with her constantly.” 

“No doubt they’ve been rehearsing the speech he’s going 
to make you,” Gram told her. 

“Gram, I don’t like that.” 

“Well, when an experienced woman trails an engaged 
man all over an ocean, and a big ocean at that, you can be 
pretty sure she—” 

“I don’t believe it. She may be a perfectly charming 

a. 

“There’s no question of that,” Gram agreed. “So was 
Catherine de Medici, but that didn’t stop her from instiga- 
ting the massacre of St. Bartholomew.” 

“Gram, you might as well know that I love Rodney. I'll 
always love Rodney. He has a perfect right to break his 
engagement, if he wishes.” 

“Oh, absolutely.” 

“And furthermore, if there’s anyone Rodney wants more 
than he wants me, I want him to have her. Now what do 
you think of that?” 

“It strikes me as being just a little bit noble,” Gram 
answered cautiously. “But no doubt that’s a good thing, 
because all my seventy-year-old brains tell me that Rodney 
is going to be very noble indeed. I have always noticed, 
my dear, that when a man stoops to a low act, he smothers 
it in the highest sentiments. It’s a temptation few males 
can resist. It makes them feel so much better.” 

“Gram, stop. I won’t have you talking about Rodney 
like this.” Cathy was angry now. “Honestly, I think 


you’re enjoying this. Youremind meof. . . of a buzzard.” 

“Thank you, Cathy. I’d rather be a nice friendly bird 
waiting for the death, than an old woman weeping over it.” 

After that they gave up talking and sat like two stuffed 
dummies in a waxworks, 

Again the telephone rang. It rang, and rang, and rang. 
It stopped. It began all over again. In desperation Gram 
answered it. 

“Hello—Mr. Brooks? Mr. John Brooks? No, this is her 
grandmother. No, I don’t believe she will. I don’t think 
so, Mr. Brooks. Yes—yes—I’ll tell her.” 

She put down the receiver. Her eyes were not so tense 
now, nor her face so strained. 

“Cathy, that was Mr. Brooks. He wants me to tell 
you—”’ 

“I don’t care what he wants you to tell me.” 

“But Cathy, he thinks you ought to know—” 

“T don’t care what he thinks I ought to know.” 

“Cathy, he has something he thinks will interest 
you—” 

“If he’s selling the Crown jewels for a nickel apiece, it 
wouldn’t interest me.” 

“Cathy Richards,” Gram said. “I don’t know where 
you get that stubbornness. It certainly doesn’t come from 
my side of the family.” 

“Oh, yes it does,” Cathy insisted. ‘We're a stubborn 
lot. Now take you, Gram. Wild horses couldn’t pry you 
loose at this moment. You'll probably sit in the back bed- 
room and listen to every single word we say.” 

“No, Cathy dear. It’s sweet of you to beg me to stay, 
but I must be going.” 

She stood up. The downstairs buzzer rang. There was 
no mistaking it this time. Rodney was playing the little 
tune he always played on the buzzer. Cathy bounced up 
like a rubber ball. Gram headed for the kitchen door. 

“Gram, where are you going? Don’t leave me.” 

“T’ll be sitting on the tradesmen’s stairs,”” Gram told 
her. ‘“They’re cement, and cold and hard, but I won’t be 
able to hear Rodney’s voice and that’s something. Tell 
him how sorry I am to have missed him. Tell him how 
much I like him. Tell him how much I’d like to take my 
embroidery scissors and cut him into snips.” 

“Gram, what'll I do, how’ll I act?” 

“You'll do nicely, of course. But I’m not curious. Not 
in the least.” Gram turned. “But don’t you forget one 
word he says, and if this Brooks man—” 

“Yes, Gram.” 

“Nothing ” Gram said. “When you want a thing well 
done, do it yourself.’ 

The back door shut behind her. 


CATHY WENT into the little white living room. Three 
minutes for the elevator to bring Rodney up nine flights 
and deposit him at her door. Three minutes to set the 
smile on her face which he was to remember a lifetime. 
She plumped up the cushions, lowered the Venetian blinds, 
raised them again, took a flower from a vase, put it back at 
the same angle, ran slim fingers over the smooth fronds of 
her dark hair. 

The bell rang. She was all right now. She was ready 
now. Very calmly, and with a lovely poise, she walked 
across the room, through the hall and opened the door. 

There stood Rodney, one of the town’s most preposses- 
sing and eligible young men. Usually he smiled his nice, 
slow, lazy smile, and he said, “Is this where the charming 
Miss Cathy Richards lives?” And usually Cathy said: 
yes, it was, but she didn’t want any ice today, thank you. 

But not this time. Rodney was not smiling. He stood 
there, hat in hand, very tall and handsome, very solemn 
and sheepish. 

“Catharine,”’ he said, and even his voice didn’t sound 
like Rodney’s. It actually wobbled. All the smooth self- 
assurance had gone out of it. 

Cathy forgot that she was about to be jilted. She forgot 
to feel outraged and hurt. She forgot herself entirely. 
She’d never seen Rodney like this. Why, he looked ter- 
rible! He looked as if he were waiting in the dentist’s 
office to have his teeth pulled. Or like some scared little 
boy waiting, clammy-fisted, to play “To a Wild Rose” in 
his first piano recital. A great rush of pity welled up in her 
for poor Rodney. 

“Poor dear,”” she thought,” he’ll never in the world be 
able to get through this {Continued on page 60} 
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And a pretty explosive business, 


- 


when the other woman and the 


forgotten man get tangled up in it 


by MARGARET CRAVEN 


“IRENE,” HE SAID, 
YOU MUST EXPLAIN. 
WHO IS THIS MAN? 
WHAT DOES HE MEAN 
TO YOU?" CATHY 
AND THE TROUBLE 
MAN WERE WAITING. 
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COLD MEALS “BUILT AROUND” HOT SOUP 





CRISP, summer-fresh salad! Tempting 

slices of cold meat garnished with 
green! Tinkling tumblers of iced drinks 
with the tang of lemon. And in the fore- 
front of the table the colorful appeal of 
the steaming cups of Campbell’s Tomato 
Soup. 


What a glorious contrast to the eye and 
to the appetite ! Everyone is sure to enjoy 
it. But without those bowls of hot soup 
it would not be half so appealing. 


For dietitians and food experts have 
long since discovered the wisdom of build- 
ing the cold meal around hot soup. And 
clever housewives have been quick to 
“catch on”, For hot soup whets the 
appetite, makes the cold foods taste even 
better. Its liquid warmth stimulates 
digestion too. It’s actually the life of the 
meal. 


MADE 


-++ it's a grand combination 


Particularly such a lively, zestful soup 
as Campbell’s Tomato Soup—a soup 
vibrant with flavor—the flavor of 
luscious, sun-ripened tomatoes, made still 
richer with golden creamery butter. 


And for variety in your summer meals, 
make use of Campbell’s 21 kinds. Camp- 
bell’s Vegetable Soup, containing fifteen 
vegetables and invigorating beef broth. 
Campbell’s Cream of Mushroom, enriched 
with double-thick cream. The new Scotch 
Broth, so hearty and wholesome . 
Asparagus, Celery and Pea Soups so de- 
licious when creamed. Clear soups, hearty 


soups too numerous to mention. 


It takes just a few minutes to prepare this 
vital part of the cold meal—Campbell’s 
Soup, piping hot. Make your selection 
of Campbell’s Soups from your grocer’s 
shelf. 
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Vancouver unemployed scored with 
the fiery “Waiting for Lefty.” 









Judith Evelyn, Toronto, 
secretary, best actress. 














Store executive Ivor 
Lewis, of Toronto, stellar 
actor of the Festival. 


Rene Arthur, bestFrench 
actor, was in Quebec's 
presentation of "Topaz." 





(Above) A depression 
“Twenty - Five 
Cents," carried London 
and the Canadian play- 
wright to the first place. 


/4{ AYBE you’ve had 
/ fa sneaking idea 
that the Little 


Theatre is a kind 
of arty crazy-house where 
a lot of otherwise normal 
people plunge into Shaw 
and sprint through Shake- 
speare when they might 
better be out watching a 
hockey game or at home 
planning the garden. And 
you've decided that their 
periodic ‘‘presentations”’ 
are just fancy shindigs, 
with the Junior League 
doing the ushering and the 
cultural bigwigs in tails 
and white gloves. 

Which would make the 
annual Dominion Drama- 
tic Festival at Ottawa in 
April another social show 
and a highly exclusive 
pow-wow with Important 
Names all over the pro- 
gramme. 

Which is just what it 
wasn’t. 

Oh, the tails and white 
gloves were there all right, 
with the viceregal party 
drawing its smart and 
official coterie. And the 
adjudicator, Harley Granville-Barker, 
LL.D., F.R.S.L., perhaps the biggest 
name in English theatricals today. But 
the core of the Festival—the spirit of the 
week’s productions, the great new drama- 
tic force in Canada which it represented— 
was democratic enough. 

I wish you could have seen a little group 
of six London, Ontario, people press the 
conviction of their deepest souls into the 
prize-winning Canadian play, “Twenty- 
five Cents,” by W. Eric Harris. Those 
men and women knew people who were 
on the ragged edge of the depression, who 
had nothing left but a grim and tattered 
pride to keep them going. You might not 
have thought it was a society function if 
you’d been watching the breathless climax 
of Clifford Odet’s famous left-wing play, 
“Waiting for Lefty,” (from Vancouver), in 
which hard-bitten taxi drivers appealed to 
the audience as to whether they should 
strike in order to keep themselves alive. 

Mr. Granville-Barker pointed out a little 
acidly that the most ironic thing about the 
whole performance was the enthusiasm 
with which the Ottawa audience greeted 
that play. 

I went to Ottawa a sceptic. 

“The Little Theatre is just dandy,” I 
said to one of the executives, ‘for half- 
dozens of people here and there who feel 
the artistic urge to hang up pale purple 
drapes and do Pygmalion with all the ardor 
of their gentle souls. But it’s not a red- 
blooded Canadian movement. It’s a 
pretty pale business. . and smacks of 
the smart set.” 

He scribbled out the cast of one Little 
Theatre play for me. It included a bond 
salesman, a University professor. a pub- 
lisher, a well-known barrister, a champion 
figure skater, a novelist, several office 
workers, an English actor en route to 
Hollywood, a schoolgirl, a construction 





From Winnipeg came the exquisite "Les 
Soeurs Goerdonec,” best French play, with 
Madame Pauline Boutal (centre), who was 
given the title of the best French actress. 
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engineer, an Anglican minister, two well- 
known radio artists and a football player. 

So I began to move around and talk to 
the hundred and fifty people from Van- 
couver to the Maritimes who had come to 
take part in the fourth annual National 
Dramatic Festival. Of course, I wanted to 
know what the thing meant to them—if it 
was just a case of working hard for a trip 
to the capital, or if it had a deeper signifi- 
cance. I wanted to know what the Little 
Theatre means to you and me. Is it really 
becoming a vital movement in this Canada 
of ours? Is it bringing into our wheat- 
growing and shipping and fishing, our 
manufacturing and housework and shop- 
keeping something that will benefit us as 
a whole? Finally ,I1 wanted to know what 
the dramatic movement looks like to out- 
siders. That was a thing which was of 
ourselves: we were the stuff painted, 
molded, shaped by this art. What did the 
critics think of our dramatics? 

The casts had labored pretty hard to get 
to Ottawa; sandwiched protracted re- 
hearsals into office and shop and household 
routine; worked up to a pitch which won 
them acclaim at. regional festivals, and 
then had to warm over cold stuff and try 
to reach a second climax for the finals. 
That’s difficult. I didn’t find very many 
people of what is pleasantly denoted as 
“means.” Most of them were billeted, like 
missionary delegates, with interested 
Ottawa families, and had received help 
from Festival hadquarters in order to make 
the trip at all. Heroines, troupers and 
leering villains they might be, but in a 
week or two they would be fitting back 
into their neat little pigeonholes of Cana- 
dian town and city life. Every afternoon 
they met in the quaint and picturesque old 
church building that is the Ottawa Little 
Theatre. They talked about the plays, 
whether there should be special classes for 
beginners and near-professionals, discussed 
the sometimes biting words of the adjudi- 
cator, delved into the mechanical and 
emotional trickery of the stage. 

But there was little of that assumed 
artistry of the ridiculous amateur. Most 
Little Theatre people have grown out of 
the kindergarten stages of synthetic tem- 
perament and ignorant conceit. They 
found out a lot about people in other parts 
of Canada and their problems with plays, 
finance, direction. Offstage, they were a 
congenial, enthusiastic convention of men 
and women drawn together by a common 
bond, like Rotarians and magicians and 
master mechanics. And, because the Little 
Theatre is woven into the real stuff of 
Canadian living and not just embroidered 
on the surface, they took a good many 
valuable suggestions and ideas back home. 

They learned some measure of sports- 
manship which even professional actors 
don’t always achieve. 

“He said we should have been jailed for 
bringing such a poor play to the Festi- 
val,” laughed one of a group which had 
just received a trouncing from the English 
critic. This prefaced a serious dicussion of 
high royalties for good plays; casts chosen 
from hard-working, busy people; scenic 
effects difficult of achievement in small 
communities. 


SOME OF the groups had had a long trek 
to Ottawa. The story of how the twenty 
members of the explosive ‘Waiting for 
Lefty” cast got from Vancouver to the 
Little Theatre finals in Ottawa, and what 
they did there, is the strangest episode of 
the whole Festival. 
{Continued on page 34} 
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whom 174,618 are employable heads of families and 
104,229 are employable dependents. 
An appalling proportion of these are young people 
who have never had a chance to earn a penny! 

From 1931 to 1935, 1,409,000 young people reached the 
age of sixteen in Canada, and 217,000 will reach the age of 
sixteen in 1936. 

In 1931, 469,000 boys and girls under the age of twenty 
were working at any sort of so-called gainful occupation, 
with an average earning for the nineteen-year-olds of 
$760 per year. 

Could any set of figures tell a more stirring and startling 
story, or issue a more penetrating challenge? 


[: CANADA there are 1,310,423 people on relief, of 


WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY is it? Can government 
alone correct this situation? Can industry recover of itself 
and absorb all employables? Can our educational institu- 
tions, no matter how efficient, by merely training our 
youth, correct unfortunate conditions and right wrong? 
Can society by a change of its structure and an application 
of a new system heal itself? Can parents within the home 


steady an unsteady youth and thus make all things well? 
Can youth itself, by sheer force of determination and will, 
bring about its own release from the shackles of this thing 
we have called depression? 

Surely the responsibility does not lie alone in any one of 
these agencies. The responsibility must be shouldered by 
the mobilized forces of government, industry, educational 
institutions, society, home and youth itself. 

For the voice of youth will be heard. 

Since 1929, the world and his wife and their growing 
children have suffered, in various ways and to various 
degrees, from the vicissitudes of a shrunken and wizened 
world trade. Production decreased. Market prices for 
primary products decreased. Unemployment increased. 
Wages decreased. Abuses that had been practised, and 
that had been permitted to exist, became startlingly 
apparent. The net result has been that the whole world 
found itself in a state of unbalance and discontent. Older 
men and women were denied an opportunity to earn. Youth 
was not only denied an opportunity to earn, but, in so 
many cases, the opportunity to learn how to earn. 

In Canada among young people of all ages who attend 
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school, two-thirds reach the final year of 
the elementary school; one half do some 
high school work; one-fifth proceed to 
matriculation; one tenth to the university; 
and three per cent graduate from univer- 
sity. 

Never in the history of Canada has a 
more stirring challenge been issued to the 
people of this country than is being 
sounded at this very moment of writing— 
a challenge to accept responsibility. And 


ee ee never, consciously or unconsciously, has 
Sas ae 


wits there been so much of what the schoolboy 
x calls ‘‘buck passing.”” ‘‘What can I do if 
the government keeps interfering with 
me?” says industry. “What can I do,” 
says government, “if industry does not 
co-operate?” ‘How do you expect me to 
keep my children full of the ambition and 
illusions that are theirs by right,” say 
father and mother, ‘when both of us are 
at our wits’ end ourselves?” ‘Let a social 
government take this thing in hand and 
<a straighten it out. Society as is is all wrong,” 
harangues the agitator. ‘Away with the 

present system.” 

And out of this hodge-podge of opinion there must come 
some clear-cut, readily defined course of action, mobilizing, 
as has already been said, all the forces that can contribute 
to the re-establishment of Canadian youth. 


HOW IDLE it seems, and how poisonously academic, to 
say that “times are getting better,” and yet times are 
getting better. Prices of primary products have increased 
from the lows of 1933—in some cases, the all-time low; the 
number of those gainfully employed in 1936 is just about 
equal to that of the average year of 1926, which means that 
41 per cent of the decrease from the high of 1929 to the low 
of 1933 has been reabsorbed in the last three years. Yet 
these are idle figures, and poisonously academic, just as 
long as there are hundreds of thousands of “employables” 
dependent upon the state. There is much to be done. And 
there is much that can be done now that “times are 
getting better.” 

Let us look abroad for a moment. The recovery in the 
United Kingdom has been in great part the result of the 
active recognition of a problem and the introduction of 
remedial measures. It has been {Continued on page 404 
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eTUNE IN THE KRAFT RADIO PROGRAM: BING CROSBY AND FAMOUS GUEST STARS, EVERY THURSDAY NIGHT 





Ce make cool menus tempting and 


nutritious, play up X. Jt (ese! 


OUT OF THE REFRIGERATOR 





THESE CHERRY TARTS have the delicate richness of 
**Philadelphia’’ Brand Cream Cheese right in their crusts! 
Blend together 234 pkgs. ‘‘Philadelphia’’ Brand and 14 
cup shortening. Add 2 cups flour, ty cemeann salt; chill 
dough in refrigerator over night. Roll dough. Form tarts 

















flavored Kraft Canadian; nut-sweet 





on bottom of custard cups, pinching at 4 corners. When 
baked, fill tart shells with fresh or canned red cherries, 
sweetened to taste, heated and thickened slightly with 
corn starch. Top with ‘‘Philadelphia’’ Cream Cheese, 
softened with milk and pressed through pastry tube. 
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onto the tray goes this tempting com- 
bination of cheeses and salad. An easy 
meal that’s wonderfully nutritious! 
In the Kraft Cheeses there’s not only 
protein, food energy, and the essen- 
tial Vitamin A, but an amazing 
amount of precious milk minerals in- 
cluding calcium and phosphorus. It 
takes more than a aaa of rich milk 
to make a single pound of these 
cheeses. They're bargains in nutrition ! 


The assortment. above includes full- 






THE WORLD’S FINEST CHEESES ARE MADE OR IMPORTED BY 


Kraft Swiss; the famed *‘Philadelphia”’ 
Brand Cream Cheese—fresh, delicate 
in flavor; Kraft Camembert, velvet- 
smooth; and zestful Roquefort, im- 
ported from France! 

Deliciously mild Kraft Velveeta, 
zesty Kraft Creamed Old English and 
the five Kraft Cream Spreads, in 
Swankyswig drinking glasses, are 
other Kraft cheeses that will bring 


pleasing variety to your summer 
menus. Try them! 


Buy Made-in-Canada Goods 
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"There come a time when you wouldn’t 
part with them for love or money—those baby 
pictures of your boy or girl. Start a snap- 
shot record from the first. And don’t take 
chances—load your camera with Kodak Veri- 
chrome Film. This double-coated film gets 
the picture where ordinary films fail. Your 
snapshots come out clearer, truer, more life- 
like. Any camera is a better camera, loaded 
with Verichrome—use it always. 


In Canada ** Kodak” is the registered trade mark and sole 
property of Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


ZLB 


Accept nothing but the a —_ ot 
film in the familiar “ a 


THE SNAPSHOTS YOULL WANT TOMORROW-—YOU MUST TAKE TODAY 
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RE, now you look more like yourself, darling,” 
Manon said. She dropped her sponge in the bucket 
of soapy water, dried her hands and surveyed the 


scrubbed marble face of Herr Wagner. “I don’t 
believe you’ve had your face washed since I went away, 
have you, darling?” 

The heavy iron gate swung open and her father came 
into the court. She called to him and he stopped and took 
off his hat and waved to her. It seemed to her that he 
walked less briskly: than usual and she ran through the 
studio and out into the hall and called down, “Hello, 
darling! Take the stairs slowly.” 

Whenever she saw him these days, she was glad of Aunt 
Amelia’s money. She had found, upon her return, that he 
had taken back most of his “scholarship” pupils. As 
Amelia’s chief executor, he was spending hours each day 
closeted in stuffy law offices. But presently all that would 
be over; they would move into larger quarters; he could 
take his ease. 

He was breathing hard when he reached her, and she 
hugged and scolded him and they went into the studio, 
arm in arm. She said, ‘‘Well, how’s the big business man?” 

He sat down and mopped his forehead. “Rather tired, 
‘my dear.” 

“You look worn out. For goodness sake, when is this 
business going to be settled so we can sit back and enjoy 
our opulence?” 

“Why, very soon, I hope, my dear—that is, we expect to 
have things straightened out very soon, but—’’ he stopped 
and looked at her. ‘Manon, I suppose you would be very 
shocked to hear that there might not be any—opulence for 
us to enjoy, wouldn’t you?” 

“TI should say I would!’”’ She went closer to him, frown- 
ing. “I thought there was something—are you serious, 
father?” 

“I am, my dearest. We’ve suspected for some time that 
it was going to be like this, but I didn’t want to tell you 
until we were sure.” 

“Sure of what?” 

“Sure that by the time we deducted the inheritance tax 
and settled the legal claims against Aunt Amelia’s estate, 
the circumstances of her residuary legatee would hardly be 
considered opulent.” 

“Residuary legatee? That’s me, isn’t it?” 

He reached out and drew her down on his knees. ““That’s 
you, my dear.” He sighed and studied her face with weary, 
anxious eyes. “It’s better that you should know, Manon. 
You see, Aunt Amelia considered herself a wealthy woman 
—a great many other people have made the same mis- 
take—” 


““You mean she wasn’t wealthy, after all?” 

He shook his head. “Like other old ladies, she over- 
valued her possessions. Many of the things she considered 
worth a great deal are virtually valueless. She thought she 
was leaving you a comfortable fortune, instead of which 
she appears | to have left you a rather formidable list of 
obligations.” 

Her frown deepened. She ~~ very pale. “Obligations? 
I don’t quite understand tha 





Leigh reaches the end of a long, strange journey. 


“As her residuary legatee, you are bound by law to 
settle all other claims upon her estate before you take 
possession of your own share. Is that clear?’’ She nodded 
and he said, “‘After all these claims are settled, it looks very 
much as though there would be nothing left for you.” 

She stood up. “Nothing, father?” 

“Practically nothing.” 

She stood quite still looking down at him. At last she 
said, ““That’s funny, isn’t it? I should say amusing, 
shouldn’t I? I mean, it wasn’t real, after all. You know 
I’ve never felt that it was.’ 

“It’s all most unfortunate—” 

“And we're not rich at all!”’ She laughed. “We never 
have been, have we—it was all just a kind of joke.” 

“I don’t mind for myself, my darling—”’ 

“Of course, there’s the chateau, but even that isn’t really 
ours—” 

“There isn’t even the chateau, Manon. That must be 
sold to settle the estate. Leigh himself has a claim against 
it, you remember, for the thousand dollars his aunt left 
him as legal evidence that she had not forgotten him.” 

“You have to sell the chateau to pay him his money. 
Oh, that is funny. That’s funnier than all the rest—espe- 
cially if he buys it himself. He’ll want to buy it, I expect.” 

“I thought it possible that he would,” Sandor said. “I 
cabled him the circumstances yesterday—I thought it only 
fair he should have the first chance at it—but he cabled 
back that he did not care to purchase the place.” 

He showed her the cable and she read it incredulously: 
“Appreciate kindness your offer but do not care purchase 
Chevreuse stop Sorry to hear estate in difficulties Please 
accept my sympathy and best wishes.” 

“So he really didn’t want it, after all!’ 

“Apparently not.” 

“He knew Aunt Amelia wanted him to have it. And he 
pretended to want it so terribly, himself.” 

“He knows she objected to his marriage. Perhaps that—”’ 

“I’m sure she would rather he’d have it—no matter 
what kind of woman he married—than sell it to strangers. 
He must know it, too.” 

“It’s sad,” he said, “but the place must go. We can’t 
afford to keep it, certainly. I’m afraid we shall be able to 
afford very little, my dear.” 

She crossed the room and stood at the balcony window 
for a moment, turned and came back. She dropped down 
on her knees beside his chair. ‘Well, don’t you worry, 
darling. Everything’s going to be all right. I was going to 
keep it a secret until he came but now I’ll have to tell you— 
I’m going to marry Henry and he ¢s rich, you know—” 

“You're going to marry—what are you talking about?” 

“Henry Ventori. He’s a darling, you know. He asked 
me to marry him the night I left New York and I told him 
I’d think it over—and I have and now I see it’s the very 
thing to do—”’ 

“You're going to marry him—for his money—”’ 

“T like him, too. I like him very much and he won’t 
mind—just so long as I do marry him.” 

She was kneeling beside him, her face lifted to his, her 
hands holding to his arm. He got up abruptly, shaking her 
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brilliant novel of modern life 


to Love 
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Manon never dreamed it would be—like this. 


off, leaving her clinging to the chair. He stood looking 
down at her and the veins in his neck grew purple and 
swollen. ‘So you’ve come to this! You’d marry that man 
for his money—you’ve fallen as low as that!” 

“Father!” She stood up. “‘What a dreadful way to talk! 
Lots of women marry for money—men, too. That doesn’t 
mean that I won’t make him a good wife. And it will mean 
that you won’t have to work any more—”’ 

“You think so! You think I’d take—my dear, if I didn’t 
realize that this was partly my fault, I should never forgive 
you for that.” 

He came closer, his big hands doubled against his breast, 
and she shrank back. ‘‘But—but nothing’s your fault.” 

“Partly my fault—mine and Amelia’s. We wanted you 
to have a normal life—love—children. I felt I had cheated 
you. I felt I should at least make the effort to give you the 
things that other women had and I believed you were a big 
enough woman to survive the experiment if it failed. But 
it seems I was mistaken.” 

“I—I don’t know what you mean.” 

“I’m sure you do. You've had a hard year. I know you 
have been badly hurt. But that is a risk we all take when 
we go seeking our heart’s desire and only cowards refuse to 
take that risk, my dear. That was why I took you away— 
I thought it was better to expose you to pain than to deny 
you the chance of happiness.” 

She had backed away from him until she stood now 
against the piano, her arms spread wide along its black sur- 
face. “I wish,” she said, “that you never had. That it had 
never happened—any of it!’’ 


He went and stood in front [Continued on page 24} 
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Paris to ask Manon Benafit to marry me, 
knowing quite well all the time that she 
never would. I thought that might be 
another thing you’d like to know.” 

Leigh was poised, rigid, in the middle of 
the room. Suddenly he relaxed, thrust his 
hands in his pockets and went across to 
Henry. “I’m sorry, Henry. I realize, of 
course, why you thought I’d like to know, 
but I assure you if you think she refused 
you because of me, you’re mistaken.” 

“Think so, do you?” 

“It was good of you to come and tell me. 
The only way I can show my appreciation 
is to be honest with you, and it seems to me 
that the kindest thing I can do for Manon 
now, is to keep way from her. I—I’ve done 
her enough harm already.” 

“Noble guy, eh?” 

“As ‘noble’ as anything I’ve ever done— 
which probably isn’t saying much.” 

“What about the chateau? You could 
buy that.” 

Leigh turned his face to the window. 
Presently he said: ‘“I’d have to go there 
sometimes—I couldn’t do it. There’s too 
much there—there are things a man can’t 
afford to remember, you should know that.” 
He turned back, said savagely. ‘‘Can’t you 
understand that I never want to see the 
place again—that I don’t dare!” 

“Well, of course, if it’s a question of 
sparing your own feelings,’’ Henry said 
and rose. “‘I suppose somebody’ll give ’em 
something for the place and, after all, pay- 
off debts is one way to put in your time.” 

“What do you mean? What debts?” 

“Why the debts your precious aunt 
inflicted on the Benafits. If they have to 
let that place go at auction, they won’t get 
enough for it to clear them. They bor- 
rowed against the estate-—-when they 
thought there was an estate—and I under- 
stand that what with the thousand due 
you and the wad the government takes and 
all the other little legal claims and fees, 
they’ll be up to their necks for the next ten 
years.” He plucked his hat off a chair and 
started for the door. ‘However, it’ll keep 
‘em occupied—keep ’em out of mischief.”’ 

Leigh took him by the arm. “Are things 
as bad as that? How do you know?” 

“I know because I went after the facts— 
and there they are.”” He opened the door, 
said over his shoulder, “I thought you 
might like to know,” and went out. 


IT WAS August and the Chevreuse valley 
drowsed under the hot sun. On the slopes 
of the hills the cowbells sounded thin in the 
humid air, and the huddled sheep made 
soiled clouds in the shade of every tree. 
Although it was only ten when the station 
taxi drove them up the long poplar-lined 
avenue to the chateau, Sandor’s white hair 
was wet against his scalp and there were 
beads of perspiration on Manon’s high 
cheekbones. 

“It will be cool inside, though,”” Manon 
said. ‘‘You remember, it always was.” 

They were gathered there to remove 
Amelia’s personal effects. Nothing else, 
according to the law, must be touched. 
Manon had been reluctant to come, but 
the two executors had persuaded her that 
she was indispensable. They entered the 
chateau together. 

Inside it was cool, ard very quiet. Emil 
had unshrouded the furniture in prepara- 
tion for the sale that afternoon. The 
stately, high-ceiled rooms were neat; high- 
back chairs stood prim against the pan- 
elled walls; bewigged and beruffed ladies 
and gentlemen of another day regarded 
the intruders from their tarnished frames 
with impassive eyes. The place, Manon 
thought, had about it an air of waiting; not 
the eager waiting of youth but the patient 
resignation of one inured to life’s changes. 

Manon herself had come to Chevreuse in 
much this mood. She had steeled herself 
against the memories which she knew 
would be waiting there for her. This, she 
thought, would be the final test of her 
new-found serenity. She would find it 
possible to say that here they had sat at 
dinner and Leigh had teased her about 
playing for the “crowned heads;”’ that here 
was the rose garden where they had watched 


the young moon rise over the poplars; that 
here, in the galerie, she had played her 
father’s songs and counted the weeks until 
she should see him again. She could not 
avoid the memories in wait for her, and so 
she would count them over as another 
might count her jewels—without regret. . . 

Sandor and Amelia’s lawyer had opened 
the doors of the secrétaire in the small 
bureau where Amelia had managed her 
little world; consulted with her chef and 
paid off her help; inspected her prize vege- 
tables and sorted her rose seeds. Manon 
could see her, a bundle of shawls and 
scarves, her stick propped beside her chair, 
her bright old eyes seeing everything. 
Suddenly it came to her that Amelia would 
never sit there again. She was gone. And 
with her had gone everything she had 
worked for, hoped for and loved. 

She turned and hurried blindly out of 
the room. She went up the stairs and down 
the hall to Amelia’s room and closed the 
door behind her. She knew the room well. 
How often had she come here for no reason 
but to look at the pictures of Leigh. Leigh, 
in an oval forget-me-not-studded frame on 
the dressing table, aged two and built like 
a little watermelon; Leigh at six on a 
plump Shetland pony with cowboy chaps 
and a ferocious gun; Leigh, a schoolboy of 
twelve, with a hard collar and long trousers 
holding his high hat in his hand—‘‘Love 
to Auntie from her own boy;”’ a tall Leigh 
laughing across the tennis court; Leigh in 
cap and gown with a huge black cross 
underneath so that “‘Auntie’” would be 
sure to distinguish him from his classmates. 
As though Auntie had needed anything to 
distinguish her own boy from every other 
boy in the world! 

Manon made the rounds of them, as she 
had so often done a year before. But her 
new-found serenity was not proof against 
these and all they implied. The tears 
poured down her cheeks and because they 
were the first unselfish tears she had shed 
for a long time, they were miraculously 
healing. When her father called to her and 
opened the door, she flung herself on him, 
sobbing tempestuously. 

“My dearest! I was afraid when I 
missed you—come, come, you mustn’t 
take it this way. You must remember she 
lived a long full life—’’ 

“It isn’t that! Oh, it isn’t that!’’ She 
drew away from him and pointed at the 
pictures. “Don’t you see, we can’t sell this 
place. It’s unfair—it’s criminal. She 
meant it to be Leigh’s. All these years 
she’s been planning it for him. She used to 
talk to me for hours about it. He was all 
she had, and she thought he loved it as 
much as she did. She wanted it for him 
and his children—to keep it for her. He 
can’t fail her, now.” 

“But, my darling, he has failed her—’ 

“IT tell you he can’t!”” She wrung her 
hands. “Oh, why didn’t I do something? 
But I didn’t realize—I was thinking of 
nothing but myself—my own silly feelings 
—my silly pride. J’ve failed her, too.” 

“We've done all we could, Manon. It’s 
too late to” 

“It isn’t. It can’t be. I’ll cable him and 
he can cable back his offer—give me your 
pencil—quick !”’ 

“My dear child, Leigh has known all 
along. I did cable him weeks ago, you 
remember—”’ 

“And some paper. That envelope will 
do.”’ She grabbed it and dropped down on 
the bed, deaf to Sandor’s protests. She 
wrote— 


“Cable your offer for Chevreuse at 
once. Sale starts at two. We can’t fail 
Aunt Amelia now. Hurry. Manon.” 


She sprang up. “Give me some money, 


quickly!” 

He said feebly, “Dearest, that will 
cost—” 

“It doesn’t matter what it costs! 
Quick!” 


He dug down into his pockets. He said, 
“Manon, you’re behaving like a foolish, 
impulsive child,” but what he meant was 
that she was behaving precisely like her- 
self; as he had not seen her these many 
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YEAH ! GORGEOUS TAN 
— BUT | CAN'T "GO" HER 
TATTLE-TALE GRAY 


DID YOU NOTICE 
SUE’S TAN ? 
IT’S A KNOCKOUT ! 





For ee 


“I'm sorry if I’ve hurt your feelings, Sue— 
but your clothes do tattle about you. It’s 
not your fault. I know you aren’t careless. 
But that lazy soap you use doesn’t wash 
clean, and the clothes say so.”’ 


“Oh, you cat! Why don’t you tell Sue 
how to get rid of tattle-tale gray instead of 
meowing behind her back?” 

“Don’t worry, darling. I wi// tell her, first 
time I catch her alone.” 





“*P-s-s-st, it’s Sue. She wants us for dinner 
so we can see how perfectly grand her 
linens and things look now.” 

“Boy, one of her dinners is something. 
You'd better go tipping off a// your friends , 
to change to Fels-Naptha Soap!” ' 


© FE&L6 4 CO., 1986 


“Now you just change to my standby, 
Fels-Naptha. That richer, golden soap is so 
packed with naptha dirt practically flies out. 
Try it for stockings and undies, too — it’s 
wonderfully gentle. And it’s easier on hands 
because every bar holds glycerine.” 


Banish “Tattle-I[ale Gray” 
with FELS-NAPTHA SOAP! 
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“As Joan’s temperature is normal, may she get up today, Doctor?” 
“Not yet. We want to avoid any possible later complications.” 


Prevent Serious 


After-effects 


ae wise mother gets re 
cific instructions from her 
doctor and observes them care- 
fully. She takes no needless 
chances. Weakened hearts, 
kidneys, lungs, defective heari 
or eyesight and other heeieal 
impairments may result from 
many diseases. They are fre- 
uently more to be dreaded than 
original ailment. 
Even a case of measles may be 
followed by serious conse- 
quences. Its many possible after- 
effects are the doctor’s chief 
concern. Attacks of measles may 
lead to abscesses of the ear or 
pneumonia. The kidneys may 
also suffer from overstrain, devel- 
oping unfortunate complications 
in later life. Or the eyes may 
be badly affected. 


Do not let your child, when just 
recovering from scarlet fever, get 
up and be active until the doctor 
says it is safe. This is very 
im: t, because the heart and 
kidneys may be affected to some 
extent by scarlet fever. Careful 


nursing may be necessary after 
the child is apparently well. 


Colds and whooping cough, too 
often lightly regarded, also 
require careful nursing. Bron- 
chitis, pneumonia and even 
iabatcalieds may follow such 
seemingly trivial ailments. 


Tonsillitis is a distressing ailment 
which should never be ignored. 
Repeated attacks of tonsillitis 
may lead to heart trouble in later 
years. But asa rule, if the tonsils 
receive prompt attention, lasting 
damage is prevented. 


Two or three months after your 
child recovers from illness, take 
him to the doctor for a health 
inventory to find out whether or 
not there are any later devel- 
opments which require attention. 


You are welcome to any one or 
all of these Metropolitan 
booklets: *‘Measles,”’ “Scarlet 
Fever,” *‘Whooping Cough,” 
“Tonsils and Adenoids.” Ad- 
dress Booklet Department 7-L-36. 
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Approach to Love 





of her and spoke more quietly. “Look at 
me, Manon. Can yc 
Would you, if you could, wipe out this 
year as though it had never been? Can 
you honestly say that you would rather 
never have met Leigh, never have loved 
him?” He tilted back her chin and looked 
long and solemnly into her eyes. “Think 
before you answer that, Manon. It is very 
important that you should be honest with 
yourself about this.”’ 

Would she, if she could, lift that year 
out of her life—never have met Leigh 
never have loved him? Slow and hard her 
heartbeats came and her grey eyes grew 
wide with great wonder. No, ah, no! Not 
for all the world, for all the riches in the 
world. Despite the pain and bitterness and 
disillusion, she would not part with that 
year if she could. Awed and marvelling, 
she looked back into her father’s eyes and 
at last she shook her head. 

His tired face relaxed. He took her in 
his arms and for a long time they clung to 
each other. “Of course you wouldn’t. So 
why should something you cherish as 
tenderly as that, make you bitter? It 
should make you big, my darling. It will 
make you big, if you will let it. That is 
what love does for us.” 


vu say that truly? 


HENRY VENTORI came to Paris late in 
June. He came to the studio and Manon 
made cold tea for him, and he and Sandor 
talked about the weather and Corabelle 
and Amelia’s will. Henry said: “When 
mother heard what you were up against, 
she was all for buying the chateau herself 
and turning it into a beauty farm. You 
know, building a sun deck on the roof and 
putting violet ray glass in the windows— 
a place to help tourists recover from the 
cathedrals and American bars.” 

“That might have been a good idea,” 
Sandor said. 

But Henry said he was afraid tourists 
economized on beauty—‘“judging from 
what I’ve seen.” 

He glanced at Manon, curled up on one 
end of the shabby sofa. He noticed that 
she wore no make-up. The color in her 
cheeks was the color of health. She wore a 
smock over her light dress and little stub- 
toed sandals. Presently Sandor went out 
and left them alone. He said he had an 
errand near by. 

When the door closed on him, Henry 
looked at Manon and grinned his seamy 
grin. ‘That was very considerate of him, 
but it wasn’t necessary, was it?” 

Manon said gravely, ‘“You knew, then?”’ 

“That your answer was going to be No? 
Sure, I knew it the minute I laid eyes on 
you, little one.”” He got up and strolled 
across to the sofa and sat down beside her. 
“I’m a mind reader—or maybe a heart 
reader.” 

“I’m sorry, Henry. That night on the 
boat—I’m afraid I wasn’t myself.” 

“I’m glad you’re yourself now. I like 
you better this way.” 

“Even if my answer is No?” 

“Sure. After You’d left, I knew if I 
couldn't have you like this, I’d rather not 
have you at all.”” He took her hand, turned 
it on his palm this way and that as he 
spoke. “I don’t want you to think I’m 
sure, or that you’ve ruined my life or any- 
thing like that, Manon. Just loving you— 
well, that’s been worth a lot to me.” 

She said softly, “I’m so glad.” 

“I thought you’d understand—you’ve 
been through it yourself.” His hands 
closed over hers. ‘““You—haven’t got over 
him, have you? You needn’t answer that, 
only—I was just wondering if you knew 
he’d dished Sari. Of course, being a gentle- 
man he pretends she dished him. I thought 
maybe you hadn’t heard.” 
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“But I have,” she said. ‘‘Your mother 
wrote me.” 

He got up and walked around the room, 
peering at the pictures on the walls, at 
the music on the piano. He stopped beside 
Herr Wagner and with his eyes on that 
beautiful marble face, he said, ‘‘I suppose 
you know, too, that he’s crazy about you.” 
Presently, hearing no sound from her, he 
said, “If you ask me, he always has been.”’ 

He turned and went back to her at last. 

“Of course,” he said. ‘I don’t blame you 
for feeling the way you do.” 

“I don’t, Henry. I don’t feel at all any 
more—lI really mean that, Henry. You 
see, it’s all over now.” 

“Locked the door and thrown away the 
key, eh?” 

“Something like that, yes.” 

“Always a good thing to remember 
where you throw keys,” he said. “just in 
case you ever want to find ’em again.” 

She told him gravely, “I'll never want to 
find this one again, Henry.” 

“Well, burnt kids dread the fire,” he said 
and patted her hand. He laughed. “I can 
see you and I are a great comfort to each 
other.” 

“You are a great comfort to me,” she 
said lightly and poured more cold tea in 
his glass. Presently he said, “You'd be 
even more of a comfort if you'd tell me 
how we're going to sell that chateau. If we 
don’t sell it soon, we'll have to put it up 
for auction and almost give it away.” 

She laughed and they talked of other 
things for a few moments and then he said 
he must go. At the door they shook hands 
and he said jauntily, ‘Well, see you at the 
post office soon, darling.”’ 

But she knew that she would not see him 
soon again. 


NEW YORK was simmering in the late 
July heat when Henry Ventori came back 
to it. ‘Been ninety-two in the shade with- 
out no let-up,” the porter remarked. 

Henry said he most certainly believed it 
and wondered if, under these conditions, 
Leigh Hastie would be in town. He had, 
Henry knew, a summer place on Long 
Island. Still there was a possibility— 

He dumped his bags in a taxi and drove 
straight from the pier to Leigh’s penthouse. 
And it was Leigh himself who opened the 
door. He was in his shirtsleeves and his 
hands and the knees of his slacks were 
muddy. He had been working, he told 
Henry, on the terrace. Some of his shrubs 
were not standing the heat very well. If 
he was surprised to see Henry Ventori, he 
was careful to conceal it. “Come in. I'll 
wash my paws and get you a cold drink—”’ 

“Don’t bother. I've got a taxi waiting 
downstairs. I'm just off the ship.” 

“Been away, have you?” 

“On my usual jaunt to Paris.” 

Leigh’s big living room was cool, the 
furniture swathed in summer chintz. “I’ve 
been down on Long Island most of the 
month,” he said. “Just happened to run 
up today to see how my box was making 
out.” 

“That was a break for me—maybe for 
you, too. I thought you'd like to know I 
saw the Benafits in Paris.” 

Leigh said evenly, ““‘Did you? How are 
they?” 

“Fine. The old boy seems a little off 
color but Manon looks fine.” 

“I’m glad to hear that.” 

“Yeah? I thought you might be.” They 
exchanged a long look. They had not seen 
each other since that morning after the 
scene at the Club Royale. “I thought you 
might want to know, too, that they’re 
going to put the chateau up for auction 
next week.” 

“That’s too bad. I was afraid it would 
be a difficult place to sell. No one wants a 
great barn like that these days.” 

“I thought you did.” 

For the first time, Leigh’s eyes showed 
an inimical light. “I did once. I no longer 
do.” 

“Lost your taste for it, have you? Kind 
of a fickle egg, aren’t you?” He laughed as 
Leigh sprang to his feet. “Oh, no offense. 
In a way I envy you. I went all the way to 
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HAIL TO 
THE SUN! 


OOK AT her today—an 
average woman, glow- 
ing with the vitality 
that long hours of sun- 

shine bring. Look at her— 
and think of her grandmother 
disporting herself in sombre 
gentility at the water’s rim, 
swathed from chin to toe in 
heavy black—or navy blue. 
A heavy veil for any motor 
trip. Sunshades of course. 
And floppy hats always. Sun 
on the complexion? As soon 
think of letting sun on the 
drawing-room carpet! 

This average woman today 
knows how valuable the sun 
can be in restoring her vital- 
ity and radiant beauty—if 
she faces him, well-armed 
with the aids of modern 
science. She knows too, how 
cruel he can be in a ruthless 
drying up of fair skins—in a 
hideous reddening of unprotected complexions—in a lavish 
spread of unkind freckles. 

If she’s a wise woman, she determines to protect her skin 
first—and not spend frantic weeks in the autumn repairing 
the damage. She knows that pores of the skin are so 
delicate, that once they are badly stretched, it is almost 
impossible to restore them to their one-time fineness. That 
little wrinkles and fine lines come too quickly under the 
summer sun—if common-sense precautions are not taken. 

She follows her beauty routine of cleansing cream, skin 
tonic, and a good foundation base, more rigorously than 
ever. It’s as important as the regular brushing of her 
teeth. She watches, of course, her immaculate daintiness 
very closely. Summer can be so unkind to carelessness! 

But more than this, if she’s a wise woman, she gives 
special consideration to her summer needs. 

Sunburn oil of course. And a good quality oil at that; 
which is scientifically designed to protect her skin—and 
heal it afterward if it’s applied too late for protection. A 


Treat him properly 
and he’s your best friend 


ee 


good sunburn oil is a fine protection for the youngsters out 
for a long day in the sunshine. It isn’t, of course, a good 
powder base. It’s not intended for that. It’s a protection 
from burning—and it will ensure that you tan that delicate 
brown the cook books used to be so fond of. Rub it in well 
to the skin, wipe off the surplus with tissue—and then out 
into the sun with you! 

If you’re after a sleekly-groomed appearance all day, 
then use a good sun-proof or bleaching cream, especially 
designed to protect your skin from freckles and sunburn, 
but spreading a fine film over the skin. These creams leave 
a matlike finish that makes a fine powder base. 

But get advice on your particular needs. It’s so stupid to 
blunder along, experimenting with your precious skin— 
when a few simple questions will set you on the right path 
to finding your best-looking possibilities! Remember that 
the young women who handle the nationally known beauty 
preparations in your city are specially trained in their work. 
They know how to analyze your particular type and to 
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suggest the best methods for you to follow individually. 

And don’t forget that while fresh air and sunshine are 
grand tonics for any head of hair—you can overdo any 
good thing. The sun has a definite bleaching effect, so 
while a blonde may welcome it, she must remember that 
drying tendency is something to be watched. 

Give the hair a special brushing every day. If it is very 
dry, use one of the famed oil shampoos, A very successful 
hairdresser told me that the wave in one’s hair would 
last much longer if one brushed the wave back and up. 

And don’t be surprised if your hair “acts up” on a 
holiday. Change of daily living habits, food and air, will 
have a definite effect, so take along one of the reliable hair 
tonics and a pomade to use, oh so sparingly, if the need 
should arise. Next time you go to your hairdresser, ask 
him some leading questions as to the proper care of your 
own type of hair. 

So get the right information; follow your routine; and 
persevere. And a happy sunny summer to you! 
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| BET SHED CATCH 
ON,!F YOU SAID 

YOU NEVER MiSS 
LUXING UNDIES, 
AFTER EACH 


Avoid Offending! 


Many girls lose out on friendship, 
romance,happiness—because of one 
shocking, unforgivable fault... 
perspiration odour in underthings. 

Play safe, as popular girls do — 
Lux underthings after each wear- 
ing. Lux takes away perspiration 
odour, yet keeps colours like new. 
Lux has no harmful alkali as or- 
dinary soaps often have—saves 
delicate fabrics 
from injurious 
cake-soap 
rubbing. Safe 
in water, safe 
in Lux! 






















| down the stairs and across the terrace. 
| post office was half a mile away. 
| across the wide hot 


| and sabots had stopped their 


wasting time and money 
She was off, flying 
The 
She ran 
lawns where already 
men were gathering, standing about in 
groups making notes and staring at the 
chateau. A couple of farmers in smocks 
carts on their 
way home from market and were gaping 
through the iron fence rails. She felt like 
screaming at them: ‘Go away, go away! 
You can’t have it!” 

A small, open car was turning in at the 
gate as she reached it. She flew past “- her 
hair and skirts stiff in the wind of her haste. 


are simply 
She did not hear. 


Cut of the gate she went and Seue the 


road toward the village— 

“Manon! Manon, wait!” 

Still running, she looked over her shoul- 
der. The little car stood between the high 
pillars of the gate and Leigh Hastie was 
coming down the road on the run. She 
stopped, panting, and watched him come 
with wide, unbelieving eyes. 

“Manon!” 


“Leigh! Why, I was just—I was 


“Am I in time? They told me in Paris | 


you were here 

**Yes. Oh, I’m so glad! Monsieur Poiret 
and father are inside. Hurry!” 

“You haven’t sold it, then?’ 

“At two. The sale starts at two.” 

“Then there’s no hurry. I'll simply bid 
it in.” 


She slowed down. Her face was rosy | 


with heat, her dark bangs clung to her 
moist forehead. “‘I—I thought you were 
in New York.” 

“I landed at Havre this morning. I went 
straight to Paris—’”’ 

“Why didn’t you come before?” She 
looked at him indignantly. “You should 
have come before.” 

“Yes, I know—but I—I didn’t realize— 
where were you going? I thought there 
must be a fire.” 

“To the post office with this—for you.” 

“For me?” He took the paper and read 
it. He lifted his eyes and found hers upon 
him, but she looked away at once, her color 
deepening. At last he folded it and thrust 
it into his pocket without speaking. 

They walked back down the road and 
paid the driver of the little car in which he 
had driven from Paris. Then they started 
up the long driveway under the poplars 
that were bending lightly, now, in a new- 
sprung breeze as though to welcome him 
home. 

He said at last, 
people do‘ng here?” 

“They’ve come to the sale, I suppose.” 

“Much good it will do them,” he said, 
and then, 
turn in her grave, isn’t it?” 

“Not now, 
come back.” 

The pebbles skipped under their feet. 
He looked down at them. “You said—in 
that cable you just delivered that we 
mustn’t fail Aunt Amelia, Manon. You 
never failed her.” 

“Yes, I did. I-—should have written 
you. If I had—” she took a long breath, 
“you would have come before, wouldn’t 
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He said, with his eyes still on the ground, 
“IT would have come from the ends of the 
earth.”’ He lifted his eyes and looked at her. 
She was wearing white—a white dress; 
embroidery circling her slender throat and 
wrists and waist. Her brown hair blew 
soft about her cheeks and her eyes were 
starry. He looked away. “I—I haven’t 
come too late, have I? I don’t mean only 
the chateau, Manon.” 

Had he come too late! 

Manon lifted her eyes, caught her breath 
and stopped. For what she saw was not 
the old chateau, standing strong and proud 
in the bright sun at the end of the poplar 
drive, but the white and shining castle of 
her dreams. And now the path was broad 
and clear and straight. She said, “‘No, you 
haven’t epme too late, Leigh.” 

And hand in hand they started up the 
broad path together. 


“Enough to make Aunt Amelia | 


” she said. ‘‘Now that you’ve | 


“What are all these | 
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| months. He handed over the money. “You New! GLARE- -PROOF™ 


powder shades Flatter 
aaa 
you.in glaring light!/ 









the summer sun 
throws a hard 
light on your skin. 


New “Sunlight” 
shades catch only 
the sun's softest 
rays—flatter youl 


Gone are the old dark “sun-tan” 
powders! Pond’s has brought out 
“Sunlight” shades— totally new in 
color — new in effect on your skin 
when you are out in the hard, blaz- 
ing light of summer! 

“Sunlight” shades catch only the 
softest rays of the sun ..Give you 
the flattering light of early spring 
sunshine! 

Lovely with lightest tan, deep 
tan, or no tan at all! 


MONEY-BACK TRIA L—Try Pond’s Sunlight 
shade (Light or Dark). If you do not find it more 
flattering than ordinary sun-tan shades, send us 
back the box and we will refund purchase price plus 
postage. Pond’s 
Extract Company 
of Canada, Ltd., 
Department P-G, 
167 Brock Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. 


2 Sunlight Shades — 
Light, Dark. Low 
Prices. Glass jars, 50¢, 
New big boxes, 154,304, 


All rights reserved by Pond's Extract Company of Canada. Ltd, 
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Kind of like one of those Chinese 
plays, with the actors moving around 
on the stage for hours and hours, 
seeming to do very little of anything. 
But the costumes they wear for all 
this inactivity are simply amazing. 
As you can see, three scenes in this 
foursome indicate such a burst of 
inertia as only the rigors of a Can- 
adian July can inspire. But could any 
of them be more charming, forsooth? 


The effort of deciding about a cold 
drink has just about done for the 
pretty girl (top). But there's coolness 
in her fresh organza hot-weather 
frock with its taffeta girdle knotted 
in front. The puffed sleeves have a 
leated cuff edged with lace, and 
ion is used on the high round collar 
end pleated front. It's peach tint, 
with tiny white flowers. 


On the sun deck of an ocean-going 
craft (or maybe it's just a landlubber's 
cabin in the woods) the interesting 
looking girl in brown wool wears a 
figured jacket of heavy white ond 





brown. The dress is heavily corded on 
the belt. It's a British import — and 
would be grand for those slightly 
tingling racing days, later on. 


Below is a maiden who really is beat- 
ing the hot weather in her quict way 
— she's wearing a wine-colored linen, 
pleated in the skirt, with four patch 
pockets. The trimming is of stark 
white linen, around the short sleeves 
and circling the high neck. This kind 
of cool, dark outfit would be a per- 
fect foil for the infinity of white one 
meets everywhere. 


And about that action picture with 
the bicycle. Geared and garbed for 
a six-day ride, if she likes, she still 
looks a little hesitant about setting 
off in a cloud of dust and sunshine. 
Who wouldnt pause for a few admir- 
ing glances? She's wearing a culotte 
suit in rose-colored slub linen, beauti- 
fully tailored, with high notched col- 
lar, trim cuffs and belt slipped 
through button-hole fastenings at 
either side. The fabric shoes are cool 
and colorful. The huge cartwheel is 
of raffia, in vivid peasant shades of 
blue, rose and yellow — a bright 
import. One which, with raffia bags 
and gloves, occupies an important 
place in summer accessories. 


Coolness in hot weather is something 
you must organize from the skin out. 
What matter if the frock be frosty 
and heat-proof ... there must be a 
lighter-than-air sense to brief lingerie 
or the whole effect is heavy warmth. 
First of all — bright and dark colors 
are acceptable for summer under- 
togs — and linen in a wide selection 
of high shades is good. A very thin 
variety, of course. Then sheer silks 
come in navy and black; valenciennes 
laces are important, especially white 
on dark colors. Irish linen, find of the 
season, is cool, fresh and easily 
laundered. 


Cotton is the word for pyjamas — 
and there are some tailored styles 
that cut out any bothersome frills for 
breathless nights. 


& 
Photographs, models and costumes 
by courtesy the Robert Simpson | 


Company, Toronto. 
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See if the Shade You Are Using Is Really 


the Right One for You! 


You’re pretty sure about the shade 
of face powder you use, aren’t you? 
You're quite certain it’s the right 
shade for you. 

What would you say if you were to find out 
it was the wrong shade entirely for you? Don’t 
be sosure that this isn’t the case. As any artist or 
make-up expert will tell you, many women use 
the wrong shade of face powder entirely.The re- 
sult is, they look years older than they really are. 

The reason so many women use the wrong 
shade of face powder is that they select their 
shades on the wrong basis altogether. It’s a mis- 
take to select your shade of face powder accord- 
ing to your so-called “type.” You are not a 
“type.” You are an individual, 


One Way and Only One! 


There is only one way to tell your most becom- 
ing shade of face powder and that is to try on 
all five basic shades. Any other method is only 
theory and guesswork, 

To make it simple and conclusive for you to 
ascertain your right shade of face powder, I 
have invented a game called: “Find Your Right 
Shade of Face Powder.” It’s as enlighten- 
ing as it is fascinating. Here’s all you need 
do: Just send me your name and address 
and by return mail I'll send you all five 
shades of my Lady Esther Face Powder, 
free of charge. Take the five shades and 
sit down before your mirror. Start with 
the shade you think least suited to you 
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and try that on. But don’t stop at 
any one shade. Go through all five 
and observe the effects in your 
mirror in each case. 

You don’t have to be any seer to recognize 
instantly that one of these five shades is more 
suited to you than any other. You will see im- 
mediately that one shade, more than any other, 
makes you look your youngest and most attrac- 
tive. What that shade is, neither I nor anybody 
else, can tell you. You must see for yourself. 


A Surprise May Be in Store for You! 


Maybe the very shade you think least suited to 
you, the very one you would never think of 
using, is actually your most becoming shade. 
Thousands of women have been amazed with 
the results of this test. 

Decide today that you are not going to be 
in the dark any longer as to the shade of face 
powder you should use. Decide today that you 
are going to know once and for all which is your 
most becoming shade. Mail the coupon today 
and play the game that tells— my game of “face 
powder shades.” 


SOSH ESESESEHEEEESEEHEEESOR EEOC EEEE 
(You can paste this on a penny posteard.) 2-13 


Lacy Esther, Ltd., Toronto—12, Ont. 
Please send me by return mail a liberal supply of all five 
shades of Lady Esther Face Powder; also a 7-day supply of 


your Lady Esther Four-Purpose Face Cream. 
Name 


Address 


City Province 
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... BUT HOW 
DOES TOOTH- 
PASTE HELP? 


IMAGINE! HE SAID MY 
BREATH CAN BE BAD 
IN SPITE OF THOSE 

PREPARATIONS | USE! 





1 WISH ALL PATIENTS 
WERE AS FREE FROM 
BAD BREATH AS YOU 
ARE NOW, MY CHILD! 


Check your breath 


WITH THIS TOOTHPICK TEST! | 


@Take a toothpick or some UN- + 
SCENTED dental floss. Clean be- 


tween your teeth. Does it reveal 
small food deposits? Smell it. If it 
has an unpleasant odour, it means 
your teeth are improperly cleaned. 
These food deposits are a common 
cause of bad breath and tooth decay, 
dentists say. 


CLEAN YOUR TEETH THE 
COLGATE WAY 


With Colgate’s Dental Cream brush 
thoroughly the upper teeth from 
gums down, lower teeth from gums 
up. Then rinse your mouth. After 
that put a bit of Colgate’s on your 
tongue and take another sip of water. 
Gargle well back in the throat, then 
flush the water through your teeth. 
Rinse again with clear water. 
That’s all. 


For those who 
prefer it, Colgate’s 
Dental Powder will give the 


MOST BAD BREATH 
BEGINS WITH THE TEETH 


HER DENTIST TOLD HER 









WE'LL USE 


COLGATE’S DENTAL CREAM 
COLGATE'S 


HAS A DETERGENT ACTION 
THAT REMOVES THE CAUSE 
OF MOUTH ODORS. 









YOU GET THESE COLGATE 
RESULTS 


Colgate’s penetrating foam gets into 
all crevices and between the teeth 
even where the toothbrush cannot 
reach. It dissolves odour breeding 
food deposits and washes them away. 

Colgate’s safe polishing ingre- 
dient keeps your teeth white and 
sparkling. Colgate’s delicious pep- 
permint flavor leaves your mouth 
refreshed and your breath fragrant. 


DOUBLE YOUR MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE 


Use one tube of Colgate's. Then, if your 
teeth are not cleaner, whiter than before, 
return the empty tube to Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. We will 
send you twice its cost. 


same Colgate results. Large tin 20c. 












HEREAFTER! 
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Midsummer Scene 


Directed by O. Sol 


One dress doesn't muke a summer... 
but one dress of the wrong kind can 
do a lot to mar it. Never have the 
shops paid more attention to hot 
weather toggery than they are doing 
this year. You may be quite irrational 
about prints — and the later in the 
day you wear them, the larger the 
floral design should be, You start with 
tiny sprigs for morning in cottons, 
and graduate into great poppies or 
chrysanthemums wide-spread on chif- 
fon or organza, for evening. 


Going in for whites? (and what more 
effective, if you're honey-tanned). 
Make them very, very white. Sharkskin 
is a favorite—it simply glistens, sheds 
dirt and doesn't wrinkle. It comes in 
a half dozen makes. You can't go 
wrong with linens — but you'd better 
get the uncrushable variety. You can 
wear dark linen blouses with your 
pastel suits, and dark linen suits them- 
selves are particularly good. Don't 
forget that your pastel coats over 
dark suits are in favor. It's all a little 
unusual, but smart. Pastels will be 
smart in those rough, slubby weaves 
of which there are so many. 











































Be 
Blithe 
A hout 
Color 


Not content with 
highlighting corn- 
flower blue, marigold 
yellow and a dozen 
other of the flower 
garden's happiest 
tints, designers have 
slunk around to the 
kitchen patch to look 
for the funniest 
shades for midsum- 
mer wear. Take it or ' 
leave it, but the up- 
and-coming people 
will weather the heat 
in red cabbage, wax 
bean, spinach and 
rhubarb tones. Along 
with the pastels and 
really glistening 
whites of the season. cs 
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WHO GO OUT IN THE MID-DAY SUN 
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WHITE CLOTHES FOR BROWN FOLK 































And these arethe perfect togs for all or 
any enchanting outdoor activities in the 
roaring eighties of July. They're as simple 
to make as to wear. And determined about 
keeping the wilting heat waves at arm's 
length. 
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The NICEST people do it... . play or laze about in the 
new-minted sunshine. Derisive ditties of Mr. Noel Coward 
notwithstanding. Mad dogs and Englishmen are replaced 
in Canada by equally mad but charming beachcombers, 
bicycle enthusiasts, tennis gallopers and do-little sun-lollers. 


Be sure to have at least one culotte in your 
hot-weather wardrobe. Smart as shorts 
(unless you're the original willow weed) and 
as comfortable. They outslack slacks with- 
out magnifying hiplines. Perfect for tennis 
and cycling. 


Add 9° buttons — garden-tinted ties and hat bands, rainbow-hued sandals; raffia 


belts, sp 


ash-patch hankies, breezy sailors or barbarous bandanas. Sun your skin to a nice 


serviceable mahogany, wear the whitest white you ever saw, and break out in bits of 
color here and there. Spongy linen, sleeky sharkskin, rough slub weaves, gay cottons or 


™ 


Z _ 
ie a 


flippant shantungs and cotton twills are your best 
choices in fabrics. 
Your clothes will be tops in heat resistance — 
bottoms in prices. 


Descriptions of patterns on page 65. These are 
Chatelaine patterns, and may be ordered from 
leading stores or direct from Chatelaine Pattern 
Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
When ordering, give the number and size desired. 


All Patterns 
15 cents 
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The BEAUTY BOX ~_S)i~ 


by ANNABELLE LEE 


If you want to look tanned before 

your time, try one of the new water- 

proof beauty films — a creamy paste 

applied with a soft rubber sponge, or 

with the hands. It's a synthetic tan 

and you can have it in light or dark. 
e 


I've just seen an enchanting new line 
of toiletware, destined to bring a new 
color interest to dressing tables. All 
the sweet-pea shades in delicate 
tones, with a pearly finish come in 
sturdy pieces that will echo the key- 
note of your decorative scheme. 
@ 

Have you tried one of the new hair 
bandeaus made by a prominent in- 
dustrial house? They're made of tiny 
segments so that they're very malle- 
able and conform to the shape of the 
head closely. A narrow elastic bands 
the hair at the back. You can have 
them in summer colors. And the 
price is very low. 


Speaking of decorative schemes, have 
you noticed how smart women are 
using exotic colors in their make-up 
this year? It's all part of the flaming 
vigor of the colors we're wearing, the 
modern, zestful 
life we're living 
— or trying to! 
There's new ex- 
citement, for in- 
stance, in the 
Chinese red lip- 
stick one house is 
sponsoring. It's 
especially effective worn with mimosa 
yellow, grey, yellow-beige, navy and 
cinnebar. And it's stunning with white. 








In a confusing world, women are 
responding eagerly to the idea of 
matching their color conclusions in 
make-up to the color of their eyes. 
If you can't decide which "type" you 
are, it's a useful aid to effectiveness. 
e 
Most of us should have guilty con- 
sciences about dirty powder-puffs. 
They pop out so relentlessly every- 
where one goes, that they're dirty in 
no time. And they can cause all 
kinds of trouble for sensitive skins. 
There's a special interest in the new 
germ-free ies powder brought out 
by one prominent house. By means 
ain exclusive ingredient this powder 
remains germ-free and helps to pro- 
tect delicate skins against blemishes. 
* 
You'll like the new product that com- 
bines the effectiveness of a liquid 
deodorant with the convenience of a 
cream. Packed in a jar, it travels 
beautifully. Keeps the under-arm dry 
as well as fragrant. 


Annabelle Lee will send you further particulars on request. 





Additional Taxes Will Increase Prices 


by ANNABELLE LEE 


SO YOUR favorite beauty preparations 
have been taxed again? 

As you probably know, beauty prepara- 
tions, from ordinary toilet soaps to face 
creams and perfumes, have for some years 
now been subject to a ten per cent “lux- 
ury” tax. In addition to this luxury tax, 
the regular sales tax of six per cent has been 
paid on our beauty preparations. The last 
budget increased the sales tax to eight per 
cent, leaving a total of eighteen per cent 
tax applied on our favorite beauty prepa- 
rations. In common with thousands of 
other women, I was indignant when the so- 
called “luxury” tax of ten per cent was 
imposed, some years ago. How could it be 
called a “luxury” tax—when every woman 
knows how necessary her good grooming is 
to her life at home, or in her social and 
club groups? It was a tax that touched a 
vital part of every woman’s interest—her 
personal appearance. 

These days a woman is, rightly, ashamed 
of the evils that an uncared-for skin falls 
heir to—such dangers as enlarged pores, 
oily skin, blackheads. 

But the government, in need of money, 
decreed cosmetics were luxuries and singled 
them out for a ten per cent tax-—a tax 
which the trade miraculously absorbed. 
You did not feel the effect. 

The trade absorbed this tax because it 


was felt that it was only temporary. No 
one dreamed it would become permanent. 

And on top of it, sales tax jumped from 
six per cent to eight per cent. 

Most consumers feel that the cosmetic 
business is a very profitable one for the 
manufacturer, but profits have been sac- 
rificed to absorb taxation in recent years. 
The additional two per cent sales tax, if 
absorbed by the trade, would cause them 
serious loss, for it is impossible to absorb 
any more taxes. 

What is to be done then? 


Will women pay a cent or two more for 
their favorite beauty preparations? Or 
must the added tax be taken out of the 
preparations themselves—and lower quali- 
ties substituted? 

“As a woman who has talked and written 
to thousands of Canadian women on their 
beauty problems, I believe that women will 
say, “It’s worth it!” I think we will insist 
on the fine standards modern laboratories 
are maintaining; for we know how impor- 
tant is the proper care of our complexions 
—our eyes—our hair. Far, far better to 
pay the cent or two extra on each pur- 
chase—totalling in all the thousands of 
dollars which the trade cannot possibly 
absorb—and keep the quality which we 
expect. 
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Science enriches Woodbury’s formula 
Y 


with Benefits of 


al 
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HE sun never sets on the progress of 

Science! And 1936 marks the greatest 
single contribution that Science has ever 
made to a woman’s beauty! 


Today a soap you have long known and 
loved... Woodbury’s Facial Soap... gives 
your skin the marvelous, beauty-enhanc- 
ing benefits of “Filtered Sunshine.” 


Now Endowed with the Benefits of 
Sun’s Gentlest Rays 

For the past 50 years, Woodbury’s creamy 
lather has coaxed finer texture and clear 
radiance to faulty complexions. Now, by 
an exclusive, patented process, one of 
Woodbury’s ingredients is irradiated with 
those gentle, kindly rays of the sun that 
are Nature’s aid to skin loveliness. 

This “Filtered Sunshine” element is 
released from Woodbury’s lather as you 
wash and bathe. And tests prove that the 
skin readily absorbs it. 

Try this amazing scientific soap! You 


Nature's source of 


beauty for the skin! 


Sil 


THE SUN BATH... Nature’s aid to health and heauty 





can at very little cost. Woodbury’s is only 
10c a cake—the same big, long-lasting 
cake for which, in years past, you paid 
twenty-five cents. 


Your complexion will soon become “A 
Skin You Love to Touch”... your skin all 
over will be softer, smoother. Let your 
whole family use Woodbury’s for face, 
hands and bath. It’s splendid for the 
baby’s bath, too. At all drug, department, 
ten-cent stores, and at your grocer’s! 


MONEY-BACK OFFER! 


Buy 3 cakes of the “Filtered Sunshine” 
Woodbury’s. Use 2 cakes. If your skin is not 
smoother, finer, noticeably lovelier, then do 
this: Mail to us before August 31, 1936, the 
unused cake in wrapper (seals unbroken) 
and the wrappers from the two used cakes. 
Tell why Woodbury’s did not suit you; also 
amount paid for 3 cakes. We will then refund 
to you the full purchase price, plus postage. 
Address John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Dept. 432, 
Perth, Ontario. 


Avoid imitations...Look forthe head and signature, Joka H Woodbury, £.,0n all Woodbury products, 
MADE IN CANADA 
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‘Pee Powder 


that does not clog the pores 


HESE long, glorious days on the 

beach are a test for the loveliest 
of complexions! Glaring sunlight, 
no shade to hide defects, much of 
the time not even a hat-brim! 


But Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
will keep your beauty serene. It 
clings—right through the day—until 
you wash: it off. It spreads farther 
than other popular-priced face 
powders.* Goes on smoothly, stays 
on evenly without risk of clogging 
your pores. Shine will not come 
through. Warmth will not make it 
mat. It keeps your skin alluring. 


And, glory of glories...as you 
wear it, this delightful face powder helps 
protect your skin from blemishes. It’s 
germ-free. A scientific ingredient in it 
inhibits the growth of blemish-germs. 

A new, improved process now makes 
Woodbury’s finer, smoother, more per- 
fect in blend than ever before. Six 
shades, in harmony with the natural 
tones of your skin. Several are perfect 
for sun-tan. $1.00, 50c, 25c, 15c. 


AVOID IMITATIONS! Look for head and signature, 
etn H Noodbury. Ld, on all Woodbury products. 
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Proof that Woodbury’s 
does not clog the pores 


Spread a pinch of Wood- 
bury’s upward along your 
arm. Nearby, a pinch of the 
powder you're accustomed 
to use. Notice what a large 
area Woodbury’s covers! 
That’s because it stays on 
the skin’s outer surface. 


It does not cram down in- 


When you use Woodbury’s, 
your pores will stay free, 
fine and healthy. 


*Determined by independent re- 
search laboratory. 


for Week-Ind Beauty Kit! 


Brings you 6 shades of Woodbury’s 

Facial Powder (germ-free); also a 
guest-size cake of the new “Filtered Sunshine” 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap; and generous tubes of 2 
Woodbury Beauty Creams, Enclose 10c to cover 
packing and postage. Mail coupon now to: 


John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Dept. 532, Perth, Ontario. 


Name. al 


Street 


City 
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to the pores and clog them. | 
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The mannish tailored white or pastel 
colored suit is just taking all comers 
for summer. | guarantee it will be one 


of the most popular styles for the | 
next few warm months — especially | 


if it's made of one of those uncrush 


able linen-like materials that don't | 


curl up in disgust on the first warm 


day. 
s 


With so many colorful 
ways of dressing up these 
suits, via the accessory 
way, | prefer the white 
suit. Then you can wear 
a blue, or wine, or yellow, 
or black (yes, black with 
white is very good) set of tt 
accessories —hat, blouse, 
gloves and bag — with 
your suit, and change its 
whole complexion every time you 
change your accessories. 


Never saw so many pretty cotton 
dresses. Cords laces, chintz, voiles, 
printed batistes, dotted dimities — 
they're crowding up all 
over the place. Saw a 
lovely tunic dinner dress 
of glazed chintz that 
looked positively ravish- 
ing... And the glazed 
chintz. shorter swagger 
coat (about 40 inches 
long) will be worn by 
many and many a well- 
dressed gal this summer, 


over her little cotton 
dresses. 
we 
Seeing a lot of nets — the heavier 


"cable" kind as well as the soft 
marquisette weave. Looks so “'party- 
ish" yet is, of course, ideal for warm 
summer nights. 


A smart little sports style that | think 
you will all like is the black 
or white linen shirtwaist 
dress, with a black or 
white (contrasting) jacket 
atop of it. How about 
making up a little outfit 
for yourself along this 
idea? You'll be the “'best- 
est'’ dressed lady in the 
land, if you do. 


And now they are talking 
a lot about vegetable and 
fish colors — tomato red, 
cucumber green, citron, 
pomegranate mauve, 
squash and butter and 
pumpkin yellow — there 
you have a nice vegetable 
salad. Add on oyster 
white, shrimp pink, lobster 
red, eel grey—and there, 
Madam, is your fish 
course. If that doesn't 
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Vivid Reflections en 
the Summer Styles by 
Chatelaine’s 


Fashion Expert 


Fashion 
Sh orts 


i complete a summer menu 
es) of color you'll want to eat 
— why, | miss my guess. 


Tunic styles Be very good 
— and flattering to most 
types, if you get the tunic 
the right length. Some 
shorties prefer the peplum 





= : style for that two-piece 
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effect, and it is really 
more suitable for the vast 
army of those who are 
Five-and-Very-Little-More. 

s 


/ 


Those trim little white wool coats — 
of course, unlined — are a grand 
addition to the summer wardrobe. 
Have yours about hip length — with 
loose shoulders and full 
back... and you'll be a 
fashion topnotcher. 


Shantung has come back 
with a great flourish and 
| must say that | like it 
more than ever. It is so 
practical, too — you know 
you can launder it up ina 
twinkling. Seeing a lot of 
it — both in natural shade 


and colors — for both 
dresses and jacket suits. 
* 


The leghorns and panamas are very 
important this summer, particularly 
the larger brimmed styles—and most 
of them are keeping their original 
colors, pepping up the creamy tinge 
with bright colored wide ribbon 
bands. 
2 


They've all gone wild over 
“matching”  thisa - and - 
thata for the summer. 
Some of the "matchmak- 
ing'’ styles | noted were: 
Scarves and belts to 
match — in pretty pat- 
terned silk crépes 
halter sets to wear with 
your sun suit, matched up 
with a visor-like cap... 
straw belts and handbags 
to match, each with a tiny 
corsage of field flowers— 
and then a third bouton- 
niére to put on your dress 
or suit lapel. 


« 
‘Twill be another short 
summer, with shorts play- 
ing @ very inspiring part 
in the beach picture. 


— ee 
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University of Alberta, pointed out the 
importance of drama as against any other 
artistic development in his own university. 
“It would seem to indicate that drama is 
for us—and perhaps for Canadians as a 
whole—the most binding, the most natur- 
al, and the happiest form of artistic ex- 
pression,”’ he said. 

When Lord Bessborough organized the 
National Dramatic Festival four years ago, 
he brought to a focal point the efforts 
already being made in many parts of 
Canada to lift to a truer level the urge for 
dramatic expression. His gesture promises 
to lead to a great National Theatre; one 
which may mean to Canada what the 
ballet has meant to Russia, the opera to 
Italy. There would be a government sub- 
sidized building, and assistance in training 
talented Canadians in the art of the stage, 
so that they might bring the best and most 
inspired of the theatre to all Canada. 

“People are human beings, you know; 
with thoughts and emotions and feelings. 
They have to express them somehow. If 
they don’t, something breaks and the fat’s 
in the fire.” 

So says Elizabeth Sterling Haynes of 
Edmonton, who has travelled to little 
hamlets and villages in drought-stricken 
and hailed-out and hard-hit parts of the 
West, teaching dramatics. She’s seen a 
beautiful Van Dyke Christmas play done 
with nothing but apple boxes and gunny 
sacking. She’s watched costumes made 
out of cast-off rags, and men and women, 
all but inarticulate with the long silence of 
prairie years, suddenly find warmth and 
life and vigor in the spoken word. 

That’s what the theatre, as a part of our- 
selves, as a great movement of our people, 
can do for Canada. 

Today much of the fund that makes the 
movement possible comes from private 
donors, although little is said about that. 
Every effort is made to bring a promising 
cast to Ottawa regardless of finance. With 
the payment of a $25 fee by each play 
group entering the regional festival, it is 
possible to invite to Canada such a distin- 
guished critic as Alan Wade, who has just 
finished an adjudication tour of Canada. 

Billeting arrangements and entertain- 
ment are looked after by the Festival com- 
mittee at Ottawa. And 150 people in 
twenty-two plays, with seven perform- 
ances in six days, make no slight job. 
Besides this, Ottawa supplies practically 


all stage equipment, stage hands, settings 
and lighting. Only very special props are 
brought by the players. 

As to the English critics? They believe 
there is a great promise in Canadian drama. 
Mr. Wade, who judged the finals last 
year, finds considerable improvement, 
with many groups learning the value of 
good comedy and its effect on morale 
There are fewer of the plays which Mr. 
Granville-Barker referred to, when he said: 

“Tragedy is meant to purge you with 
fear and pity; not to lower your vitality.” 

Plays are of a better type, a higher 
standard. Canadians bring a fine enthusi- 
asm and zest to their acting. They are 
beginning, too, to reach the more delicate 
subtleties of really fine acting, such as that 
of Mr. Ivor Lewis of Toronto in “Napoleon 
Crossing the Rockies.” 

I talked to Mr. Granville-Barker about 
his severe criticisms in so many instances 
of the types of play chosen. Royalties, 
large casts, direction—so many things 
entered into it. 

“Yes, but you choose the most becoming 
clothes you can in keeping with your in- 
come, don’t you? Because you can’t buy 
Paris models you don’t get poor and shoddy 
things, do you? So with plays: they must 
do the best things they can within their 
capabilities.’”” This his answer. 

He urges groups everywhere to try the 
best, even if only for their own satisfaction 
and development and not for presentation. 

So they think we are promising. But 
we have a long way to go. Both adjudica- 
tors were amazed and really thrilled by the 
audiences they saw at the festivals. “Even 
through rather bad plays they were in- 
tensely interested,” said Mr. Wade. “I 
think the keen audience interest you have 
in Canada is one of the most promising 
indications of the all-embracing influence 
of your drama.” 

It sounds trite to say that we are a young 
people; but after all, we are approaching 
the old arts with a fresh delight. Therein 
lies the possibility of a rich spontaneity. in 
Canadian theatre. 

I'll stack the Little Theatre movement 
up against any of the nationalizing move- 
ments in the Dominion when it comes to 
a bond among Canadians. 

Because it’s the greatest cultural unify- 
ing force in Canada today. 

And that was the last thing I expected 
to discover when I went to Ottawa. 





The Postman’s Aberdeen 
by M. EUGENIE PERRY 


The Postman has a little dog; 

A funny, Scotchy little dog; 

It’s really not the postman’s dog, 
But follows him each day. 

The doggie has a litile ball; 

And likes to roll its little ball; 

And Postie throws it back its ball. 
It’s fun to see them play 


The Doggie’s pointed ears are queer; 

The doggie’s legs are short and queer; 

And whiskers, too, on dogs, are queer; 
Its color’s sort of black. 

But Postie seems to think it’s nice; 

And Postie, too, I think 1s nice; 

To play with dogs seems sort of nice, 
And throw their balls right back. 


But one old lady ran right out; 
As cross as cross she ran right out; 
And said some cross, cross words right out 
"Cause Postie was so slow. 
She’s in a hurry for her mail, 
But I don’t see much good in mail; 
For dogs are nicer, far, than mail, 
- As anyone should know. 











—go to a child.” And the old saying 
is certainly true, isn’t it? 

Here was the case of a young 
woman who, in spite of her personal 
charm and beauty, never seemed to 
hold men friends. 

For a long, long time she searched 
her mind for the reason. It was a 
tragic puzzle in her life. 

Then one day her little niece told 
her. 


* * * 


You, yourself, rarely know when you have 
halitosis (unpleasant breath). That’s the in- 
sidious thing about it. And even your closest 
friends won’t tell you. 





“If you want the truth— 
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Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from 
some deep-seated organic disorder that re- 
quires professional advice. But usually—and 
fortunately—halitosis is only a local condi- 
tion that yields to the regular use of Listerine 
as a mouth wash and gargle. It is an interest- 
ing thing that this well-known antiseptic that 
has been in use for years for surgical dressings, 
possesses these unusual properties as a breath 
deodorant. It puts you on the safe and polite 
side. 

Listerine halts food fermentation in the 
mouth and leaves the breath sweet, fresh and 
clean. The entire mouth feels invigorated. 

Get in the habit of using Listerine every 
morning and night. And between times be- 
fore social and business engagements. It’s 
the fastidious thing to do. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


s}i use LISTERINE 
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ou may blush with shame 


when you 


make this 


‘Armhole’ Test 


If you deodorize only— 
because it is easy and 
quick—you will always 
have an unpleasant, 
stale “underarm odor’ 
Test yourself tonight 

by smelling your dress 
at the armhole 


HE more fastidious you are, the more 

surprised and shocked you may be 
when you realize that you cannot prevent 
armhole odor unless your underarm is 
kept dry as well as sweet. 

Tonight, as soon as you take off your 
dress, smell the fabric under the arm. No 
matter how careful you are about deodor- 
izing your underarm, you will probably 
find that your dress carries the embarrass- 
ing odor of stale perspiration! 

This is almost certain to happen if you 
merely deodorize. Creams and sticks 
cannot give complete protection, because 
they are not made to stop perspiration. 
They do not keep the underarm dry, so 
perspiration collects and dries on the 
fabric of your dress. 

And the very next time you wear that 
seemingly clean dress, the warmth of your 
body brings out an unpleasant, stale 
“armhole odor’ which is imperceptible to 
you, but embarrassingly obvious to those 
around you! 


Only one way to be SURE 


Women who care deeply about good groom- 
ing know that there is no short cut to true 

daintiness. They insist on the 
complete protection of Liquid Odorono. 
Liquid Odorono not only insures a sweet 
underarm ... it keeps the underarm abso- 





lutely dry. Not even the slightest drop of 
moisture can collect on your dress to spoil 
the pleasant impression that you would 
otherwise make. 


Odorono’s action is entirely safe... ask 
your doctor. It gently closes the pores in 
that little hollow of the underarm. Perspira- 
tion is merely diverted to less confined parts 
of the body where it may evaporate freely 
and inoffensively. Women safely use mil- 
lions of bottles of Odorono yearly. 


Time well spent—Clothes saved 


It takes a few seconds longer to use Odorono 
but it is well worth your while—it saves 
both embarrassment and clothes. 


With Odorono there is no grease to get on 
your clothes. Spreading, repulsive underarm 
stains are done away with. And expensive 
dresses can no longer be ruined in a single 
wearing. You need never worry about your 
daintiness or your clothes again! 

Odorono comes in two strengths— Regular 
and Instant. You need use Regular Odorono 
(Ruby colored) only twice a week. Instant 
Odorono (Colorless) is for especially sensi- 
tive skin or quick emergency use—to be used 
daily or every other day. Keep both kinds on 
hand—for night or morning use. At all 
toilet-goods counters. 

To feel the utter security and true poise 
that Odorono brings, send today for sample 
vials of the two Odcronos and leaflet on 
complete underarm dryness offered below. 


Ruth Miller, The Odorono Co., Ltd. 

Dept. 7Z-6, P. O. Box 2320, Montreal, Canada 
I enclose 8¢ for sample vials of both Instant 

Odorono and Regular Odorono and leafiet on 

complete underarm dryness. 


Name 


es 
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| art and music and theatre. 





Let’s Be Dramatic 


(Continued from page |6) 





Guy Glover graduated from the Univer- | 
sity of British Columbia and found that | 
He developed his | 
natural dramatic talent and flair for direc- | 


jobs were hard to get. 


tion in the Vancouver Little Theatre. One 
day he went down to the Progressive Arts 


| Club of Vancouver where 150 unemployed 


men were being taught something about 
He had 
an idea that dramatics had some- 


| thing to give those who had nothing as 
| well as those who had much. 


It was a 
queer place. Men who couldn’t find ditches 


to dig, and were hitting pretty unevenly on | , 


the three-squares-a-day schedule, were 
learning how to appreciate paintings. 
They were taking classes in dancing; read- 
ing Shaw and Moliére and Chekov. 

Guy Glover wanted to do a play that 
these desperate, disillusioned men could 
live and understand. So he chose Clifford 
Odet’s searing commentary on modern 
labor conditions, ‘Waiting for Lefty.” 
They ventured a performance in a Van- 


| couver Theatre, charging a quarter a seat. 


People flocked to it, and the police shut 
Cown on them and threatened to take away 


another play of the sort to be given there. 
Then the press stepped in. Newspapers 
formed a protesting body and effected the 
old miracle of publicity. The piece drew 
strength and force, and played to large 
audiences on Vancouver Island and all 
around the country. The cast, seventeen 
of which were unemployed, decided to 
plunge into the higher air of Little Theatre 
competition in the B.C. region. They won 
first place—and a journey to Ottawa. With 
the aid of the Festival Committee, made up 
half of the $3,000 required for the trip 


| through their performances, chartered a 


Ottawa. They shared food—everything. 


Can you picture the evening they pre- | / 


sented their play before His Excellency 
the Governor-General and the Prime 
Minister? Row after row of expensively 
gowned, carefully coiffured women and 
their escorts in meticulous full dress. An 
aroma of exclusiveness rising from the 
artistically designed building. And on the 
stage, unemployed men in worn “cos- 
tumes”’ better than the clothes they them- 
selves possessed. Translating their own 
bitter knowledge of the underdog, simply, 
realistically. That was an audience accus- 
tomed to the smoothly oiled life of govern- 
ment and diplomacy. Yet something 
roused them, made them intent. Long- 
worn sophistication cracked. For precious 
moments the “great sad heart of human- 
ity” stirred in that building. A Henry 
Irving could have done no more. 

So the “Waiting for Lefty” cast of un- 


employed men won second English place 


| in the festival. 


They went to Government 
House to tea. They lunched with the 
Honorable R. B. Bennett. They were 
scattered among the uncrowned heads of 
Canadian official life. You could pick them 
out at receptions where tails were de 
rigueur, because they didn’t have any 
tails. ‘Don’t you feel uncomfortable?” 
I asked a black-eyed young man whose 
name was one of several ending in -sky. 
He looked surprised. His suit was neatly 
brushed, his hair smooth, his tie straight. 
He pointed to a very short man in a long 
coat. “Don’t you think that would look 
funny on a little guy like me, too?” he 
said. ‘“‘Besides, the pants are too tight at 
the cuffs. Now, these are better for me.” 


| And he indicated his own carefully but 


| 


unprofessionally creased ones. 


WHAT DOES the Festival mean to 
Canada as a whole? 
Once Dr. R. C. Wallace, president of the 





| thrilling shades on 
|} your own skin at 


the manager’s license if he ever allowed | 


| tourist car and “played” their way to 
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BOOKLET? 


In a new booklet the makers of 
“Rendells” tell a story that is 
every married woman's intimate 
concern. For more than fifty 
years women have found in this 
convenient, practical prescrip- 
tion the satisfactory solution to 
personal feminine hygiene. 
Send for your copy of this free 
booklet, and read, in a clear 
understandable way, information 
on this vitally important matter. 
The Lyman Agencies Ltd., 

286 St. Paul St. West, 


Montreal. 


Please send me copy of the free booklet, 
“Personal Hygiene”. 


ADDRESS........ 





“Rendells’’ are simple, easy and ready- 
to-use. Harmless as purest oils; at body 
heat they quickly melt to soothe a pro- 
tective film over delicate membranes and 
tissues. Individually foil-wrapped in 
boxes of 12. Just ask your druggist for 
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“It isn’t possible’—it was the girl 
speaking, and there was a masked eager- 
ness in her tone—‘“‘that one of the gentle- 
men was your friend? In other words, 
Billy, the bridegroom!” 

Quite savagely Paul answered her. “I’ve 
thought from the first that you suspected 
Billy of funny business,”’ he said. ‘Well, 
count that out. Billy Hilton’s as straight 
as they come. I’d know his voice any- 
where, and it wasn’t one of those.” 

The girl was laughing. ‘“‘No matter what 
you are,”’ she said, ‘‘you’re loyal.” 

“Did you ask me to come here so you 
could make a bum of me?” asked Paul 
abruptly. ‘‘What’s it matter whether I’m 
loyal or no?” 

Letitia answered. “It matters a great 
deal,” she said. ‘I’ve had an uneasy feel- 
ing about this wedding ever since the 
guests began to arrive—and I trust my 
intuitions implicitly. No, Mr. Armstead, I 
didn’t bring you out here to kid you. I 
brought you out here to tell you that we’ve 
got to work together. If you’re a detective 
you’d better let me know—as a time-saver. 
Whether you tell me or not, I'll find out 
sooner or later. If you’re a thief you’d 
better let me know, too. Because if you 
don’t tell me, I’m tempted to have you 
clamped behind bars until after the 
wedding—until the emeralds are back in 
their safe deposit vault. Something is 
wrong here—I know it—and I adore 
Gladys. I won’t have her great day 
spoiled.” 

Paul surveyed the place from which 
Letitia’s voice had come, with morose eyes. 
“You’re probably just mean enough to 
have me clamped behind bars,”’ he said. 
“I don’t doubt that for a minute! But 
anything you want to know about me 
you'll have to find out for yourself.” 

The girl’s tone changed. It held com- 
mand. “Come here,’”’ she said. ‘‘No; walk 
straight ahead.” 

Paul somehow didn’t think of disobey- 
ing. Stumbling through the dark he walked 
toward the voice. He stopped abruptly as 
he felt on his face the touch of fingers— 
slim and lithe and fragrant with an elusive 
flower scent. It might have been the soul 
of jasmine: it might have been wild honey- 
suckle. 

“Hold still,” said the girl’s voice, ‘‘and 
you should try not to let your nerves get 
the better of you: you're too old a hand at 
the game. Yes, you are loyal and you're 
pretty decent, too. But your mouth isn’t 
gentle, and there are lines around your 
eyes. I’d like to have you for a friend,” she 
sighed. “I’d hate to know that you were 
after any emeralds of mine!” 

Paul’s head was swimming. It was 
curious. Other women had caressed his 
face with their hands—and with their lips. 
But no one had ever searched his face for 
those things he kept hidden. There was 
an utterly unabashed curiosity in the 
touch of Letitia’s light fingers. It was as if 
they undressed his soul, as if his heart 
stood naked in the darkness. 

“How do you know I’m nervous?” he 
rasped. 

Letitia laughed. ‘‘There’s a wee muscle 
twitching in your left cheek,” she said. ‘I 
don’t suppose it would show, but I can feel 
= I wonder what you're worrying 
about?”’ Once more her fingers were on 
his face, were creeping lightly over his 
jawbone, were feeling the set of his chin. 

Paul’s temples were pounding. What 
was the strange magic of this blind girl? 
Her very coolness had a disarming quality. 

“I’d never,” he said thickly—and his 
hands were lifting to touch the fingers that 
lay on his face—‘‘I’d never go after any 
emeralds of yours! I’d—” he stopped 
short, and the magic went out of the night. 
For, from across the darkness of the rock 
garden came a sound that might have been 
a breaking violin string, save that it was 
louder. 

“‘What’s that?” asked Letitia sharply. 

Paul didn’t answer her; he didn’t speak 
at all; he scarcely seemed to breathe. The 
answer came in a space of minutes— 
astonishingly few minutes—from the 
house. The 


lighted, holiday-making 





answer waS a woman’s scream. With a 
harsh discord the throbbing dance music 
died away. 


HOW THEY got back to the house Paul 
couldn’t have explained. It seemed as if 
they fairly flew through the rock garden 
he and Letitia. Her hand lay warm in his, 
and her feet danced between the jagged 
stones: it was as if she were leading. 
Vaguely it came to him—what she had 
said when she made the appointment to 
meet him in the summerhouse beyond the 
garden. 

“I won’t stumble,” she had said. 
used to shadows.” 

The house, as they drew near it, was a 
pandemonium of shouts, of breaking glass, 
of sobbing. Paul thought, with a sickening 
premonition and a slight shrug of relief: 
“Thank the Lord I have an alibi.” 

As they left the rock garden and sped 
over the last stretch of velvety lawn, they 
could see dark shapes moving in toward 
the house from parked cars. They could 
hear the slither of feet running over the 
wide verandah. They could hear some- 
body calling: ‘Phone for the police. For 
heaven’s sake, get a doctor!” They could 
hear somebody else cursing deeply. 

Paul took a tighter grasp on his com- 
rade’s hand, and as he did so he felt her 
slim fingers returning his pressure. 

“I wonder what it’s all about?” he 
gasped, for he had been running fast; and 
she gasped back, “Heaven only knows.” 

They had gained the verandah when 
Paul heard his name spoken softly. The 
familiar voice had such an agonized note 
in it that he pulled himself up short. 

It was Billy Hilton, strangely shaken 
and wide of eye, who had stopped him. 
“T’ve been looking for you, Paul,’ Billy 
said swiftly. “I’m in a devil of a fix.”” His 
voice broke. “Say, take care of this for me, 
will you?” 

Letitia Grant was leaning forward, and 
her fingers in Paul’s grasp were curiously 
tense. She was like a thoroughbred race- 
horse, straining, eager, on the mark. It 
was as if she could see the thing that Billy 
Hilton pressed into his friend’s hand. It 
was as if she could feel the chill steel of it. 

“What are you going to do with the 
revolver?” she asked in a throaty whisper. 
“It can’t be found on you, you know. Not 
under. . the circumstances.” 

Paul Armstead, with what might be 
utterly damning evidence in his hand, 
answered. 

“Why,” he said, “I’m going to give it to 
you. You’re the bride’s cousin and you 
adore her. If there’s any searching to be 
done, they’ll not bother you.” 

It was sheer inspiration that made him 
speak so, and he felt complete surprise at 
the reception of his audacious speech. 
Letitia’s fingers detached themselves from 
his, and reached out through the dark for 
the revolver that he held. 

“Lucky,” she said, “that my dress is a 
robe de style. I couldn’t have concealed a 
cigarette, let alone a revolver, in a slinkier 
dinner gown.” 

That was all. But as he pressed the gun 
into her small hand Paul was conscious 
that Billy Hilton had gone. That, as soon 
as he rid himself of the revolver, Billy had 
vanished. 

They were moving toward the house 
again. Perhaps nothing had happened; 
perhaps the frenzied bridegroom and the 
revolver were a dream. Maybe the house 
that teemed with excitement and agony 
was a part of a nightmare. Letitia didn’t 
speak until she and Paul were at the mas- 
sive front door. 

“T wonder on whom the gun was used?” 
she murmured. 

“And who used it!” answered Paul 
grimly, as they became a part of the 
excited throng. 

He spoke to a bewildered footman. 
“What’s the matter?” he asked. “Has 
there been an accident?” 

The footman gaped at him. His eyes 
dilated as he replied. 

“IT don’t know, sir,” he said. “Somebody 
was shot, or else it was a practical joke, 
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al my dealh be a warning | 
Zo all olher CORNS, young or old / 


“Every corn that ever stabbed a human toe 
should beware of that arch-enemy, Blue-Jay!”— 
wails this old patriarch, in death-bed testimony 






1) “For 23 years 

rs. Briggs had 
tried to get rid of 
me—even tried to 
murder me with a 
razor— but this old 
corn always won 
out, 
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3) One day a neigh- 
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lightning! Ina 
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smothered in 
soft, felt prison 
walls. I was a 
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Corn suffering ended safely and easily 
with this scientific method 


®@ Only a corn sufferer knows how painful a corn can really be. Yet 
this suffering is absolutely unnecessary. A visit to any druggist— 
and the purchase of Blue-Jay (the scientific corn remover) for 25¢ 
—will bring blessed and lasting relief. 


Blue-Jay stops the pain instantly. The soft, snug-fitting pad cush- 
ions the corn against painful shoe pressure. The pad is held securely 
in place by the special Wet-Pruf adhesive strip (waterproof—soft, kid- 
like finish—does not cling to stocking). In the meantime, without 
your knowing or feeling it, the safe Blue-Jay medication is gently 
undermining the corn. After 3 days, you take off the pad and the corn 
lifts out completely. 


If you have a corn—even a tiny one—remove it right away with 
Blue-Jay. Don’t be satisfied with temporary relief. Insist on Blue-Jay. 


Buy Blue-Jay from your druggist or department store. 
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summer houses should always be screened! | I 


Paul’s hand, encountering the wall, 
searched until it came to a door. He 
pushed the door open ever so slightly, and 
spoke. 

“Are you there?” he called. 

No one answered him and so in the dark 
he seated himself. He found the seat with 
helpless, groping hands. 

“It’s like this, always, for her!’’ he heard 
himself saying, as he relaxed. ‘I wonder 
where she is?” 

The silence was close and rather eerie, 
save for the music sounding from the 
house. Throb, throb, went the music, with 
the rhythm of suffocating heartbeats. 
Beyond the screens those insects that do 
their best to drain the romance from a 
night-swept June garden buzzed dis- 
appointedly. 

And then, above the music and the 
buzzing, Paul heard voices. So low they 
were that he could not at first make out 
the words that were spoken: he merely 
knew that they were unfamiliar. Yet, he 
reminded himself, in that group of wedding 
guests almost every voice was unfamiliar to 
him. Only the intonation of Billy, his 
friend, of Billy’s fiancée, and of the blonde 
girl, would have been identifiable. 

With a curious feeling of excitement 
tugging at his heart, Paul Armstead 
leaned forward until his face was pressed 
against the screen. After a second he 
began to distinguish words. Not connected 
words, but words that together made some 
sort of a jigsaw puzzle meaning. 

“The sealed box—’’ said someone, and 
mumbled the rest of the sentence. Another 
voice took it up, and Paul Armstead heard 
the words “wall safe.”’ Again, “Little 
room . . . off the place where he sleeps 

. . old Seabury’s therenow.. ” And 
then a slight foreign accent murmured 
something about trick combinations. 

There was silence for a moment before 
the first voice again mumbled. This time 
it was about dancing until dawn, darn 
them. Then there was a soft scuffing 
among the rocks and Paul knew that the 
owners of the voices were moving away 
from the vicinity of the summer house. 

He had a foolish desire to follow, even 
though it was dark, even though there were 
at least three of them and only one of 
himself. But as he rose to his feet and 
started toward the summerhouse door, 
walking noiselessly as he had walked 
earlier in the day, he was arrested by a 
small amused chuckle. It came from so 
close at hand that he jumped. 

“Really, it would be silly,” said Letitia 
Grant. “They probably have flashes and 
everything, although you,” the mirth had 
left her tone, “probably have flashes and 
everything, also.” 

Paul gasped. 
from?” he asked. 

“Oh,” the girl’s tone was grave, “I’ve 
been here the whole time. I was here when 
you arrived. You wouldn’t have missed me 
if you’d felt along the wall. I’m on the 
side opposite the door. Fingers are more 
reliable than eyes; you'll learn that, one 
day. Because I didn’t answer you, you 
assumed that I’d broken a date.” 

Paul Armstead wasn’t to be put off. 
“‘What were those men,” he asked, “‘doing 
outside the summer house?” 

Letitia Grant answered. “I wish I 
knew,” she said, ‘“‘whether they’re friends 
of yours or competitors?” 

Paul Armstead tried vainly to pierce the 
heavy blackness of the night, but he could 
not. The place that the girl’s voice came 
from wasn’t even a different color blur. 

“I’d rather like to know myself!” he 
said at last, but he tried to make his voice 
genial. 


“‘Where’d you come 
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—Armstrong Roberts 


Don’t clutter up your summer-time bridge with too many 


CONVENTIONS 


Amy Stevenson illustrates that a bid in the hand 
is worth two in the guide books 


THE NUMBER of conventions used in 
Contract Bridge is Legion. Even to read 
a list of them is enough to make one’s head 
ache. Certainly they are sometimes useful, 
especially when trying to reach a slam bid, 
but I think the game would be improved if 
most of them were thrown on the scrap 
heap. The International Bridge Laws 
define a convention as ‘‘A call designed to 
convey an arbitrary or artificial meaning 
as used by a player with the assurance that 
his partner will not accept it in its natural 
sense.” 

In England many people refuse all con- 
ventions: those who use them generally 
employ either the Barton Club or the 
Culbertson Forcing Bids. Over here the 
Culbertson Conventions are very gener- 
ally used, and we might now consider 
some of them. 

I have already touched briefly on the 
original two of a suit bid, and the jump 
overcall in a new suit, over partner’s bid, 
e.g. South 1 heart—-North 2 spades, forc- 
ing to game. A bid of 2 no trump, over 
partner’s original bid of one in a suit, is now 
also forcing to game. By-the-by, remem- 
ber that an original bid and a bid made on 
the second round, or made over oppon- 
ent’s bid, are two different things. For the 
“following” bid is made on a variety of 
hands for a variety of reasons, and it does 
not promise 214 to 3 honor tricks—some- 
times not even 114 honor tricks. 

The 4 and 5 no trump convention is 
always a slam try. Suppose the bidding 
goes something like this: South 1 spade— 
North 3 hearts (showing 31% honor 
tricks); South 4 diamonds—North 4 no 
trump (showing at least 2 aces, and a king 
of one of the bid suits). 

Now if South has the other 2 aces he is 
obliged to reply with 5 no trump. Failing 
the 2 aces he bids the lowest ranking of the 
suits already called, which says plainly: 
“Little slam doubtful, grand slam impos- 
sible.” 

The latest slam bidding convention is 
that of the Asking Bids—Culbertson’s very 
clever invention. But they need a column 
all to themselves. 

A convention often used is that of the 
Take Out Double. Suppose Declarer—we 
will call him South—bids 1 spade. West 
holds a good hand—if a fit can be found 
with his partner’s cards, a part score is 
likely, perhaps even a game; and on the 
other hand, if the opponents go on bidding, 
they may get into trouble. So West tries 


to find out what will suit his partner’s hand, 
and he says “‘double.” If North passes, 
East must bid his longest suit unless he has 
a guard in the spades and no good suit of 
his own, when he says “One no trump.” 
A guard would be something like King, 
Queen, x, or King, Jack, xx, or Queen, 
Jack, 10, x. 

This “Take Out Double” generally 
shows about 31% honor tricks (called H.T. 
for short) and can be distinguished from 
a “penalty double” by three marks. (1.) 
Doubler’s partner has not bid. (2.) It is 
Doubler’s first chance to double. (3.) The 
call doubled is not more than 1 in no 
trump, or 1 or 2 in a suit. Once a player 
has made a bid, any double by his partner 
is a penalty double made in hopes of set- 
ting the opponents. 

Remember if your partner doubles an 
opening bid and third hand passes, you 
must speak. The only excuse for leaving 
the Take-Out Double is when your hand is 
so strong that you are sure of worth-while 
penalties. 

I remember once being one of a party of 
women to whom Milton Work put the 
following poser. South bids “1 spade— 
West (your partner), ‘“‘Double’”—North, 
“‘Pass’’—You hold 4 little spades, 3 little 
diamonds, 3 little hearts, and 3 little clubs. 
What should you say? Some said “l no 
trump,” but as the Master pointed out, 
you have not even one stopper in the suit 
and would only deceive your partner. 
Others said ‘‘Pass,” at which the genial 
expert threw up his hands in horror. Of 
course the only possible reply is 2 clubs. It 
may prove disastrous, especially if your 
partner is not a sound bidder, but that is 
not your affair: you can only shut your 
eyes and hope for the best. 

Some people use the 1-no trump bid as 
a “Take-Out,” e.g., South 1 spade—West 
1 no trump. Now if North passes, East 
must show his longest suit. This conven- 
tion ought always to be explained to the 
table, as otherwise the doubled bidder 
expects to find the outstanding strength 
of his suit in the no trump hand, whereas it 
is probably all in the other hand. 

I said that conventions were seldom nec- 
essary if you knew how to value your hand. 
There are various ways of doing so. 

Most systems use the following method. 
In the declarer’s hand, value honor tricks 
and long suits. In long suits you count 
each card over three in your trump suit as 
one trick, and in your side suits each card 
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ANY a girl loses out 
on popularity be- 
cause she lets Cosmetic Skin 
spoil her looks. There’s a soap that 
removes cosmetics thoroughly— 
guards against this danger. 
When cosmetics are allowed to 
choke the pores, Cosmetic Skin de- 
velops—dullness, little blemishes, en- 
larged pores. Lux Toilet Soap’s ACTIVE 
lather sinks deep into the pores—cleans- 
es thoroughly—protects your skin. 
Use it before you renew make-up— 
ALWAYS before you go to bed—to be 
sure pores are free of hidden bits of 
stale cosmetics, dust and dirt. 9 out 
of 10 screen stars use Lux Toilet Soap! 
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DONT ITCH ano SCRATCH 


@ No need to endure the irritation of externally caused skin 
eruptions. Cuticura Ointment applied to irritated surfaces cuts 
suffering short — helps soothe, heal and bring astonishing 
Use together with pure, mildly medicated Cuticura 
Soap that soothes as well as cleanses. Never be with- 


comfort. 


PIMPLES 
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out these products. Over a half-century world-wide {RRITATIONS OF 


success. Be sure you get Cuticura today. Sold every- 
G where. Ointment 25c. Soap 25c. ECZEMA 
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Lovely to 
work with 


CLARK'S “Anchor” 
CRONITA 


CLARK'S “Anchor” 
eg * Crochet 


on 


CLARK'S “Anchor” 
PEARL COTTON 


J. & P. COATS’ 
MERCER- 
CROCHET 


Milward’ s 
Steel 
Crochet Hooks— 
famous since 1730 


FASCINATING 


CROCHETED & KNITTED 


DESIGNS 


YOUNGSTERS 
CROWD THE PAGES 
OF THIS NEW BOOK 


Isn’t it cunning—the little play-frock on the 
cover? The trim little turn-down collar and 
smocking add a dainty touch to a completely 
appealing design. Inside are ever so many 
more ... all entirely new, very interesting 
to do, and not at all intricate. Instructions 
for working make everything very clear and 
simple. Ask for Book No. 72, “Children’s 
Clothes, Crocheted and Knitted,” at your 
favorite shop, or write 









CANADIAN SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
& Clark's 6 Cord Spool Cotton 


haa 
Makers of Coats 









Dept. X-55. 
P.O. Box 519, Montreal, P.Q. 


Tenclose 15c. Please send me your new book No. 72, ‘‘Children’s 
Clothes, Crocheted and Knitted”, 


| series of leaps; and as he followed, the 


| chaos of sounds. 


| Seabury’s huge, massively furnished bed- 





I don’t know, sir, but I think it happened | 
in Mr. Seabury’s den.” It was apparent 
that the man’s mind was groping and 
dazed. 

Paul shrugged away from him, and as he 
did so, realized that Letitia was racing 
down the corridor, up a broad flight of 
stairs. Now that they had gained the 
house she was detached and even more 
surefooted. She was already going in the 
direction of her uncle’s apartment. 

Paul followed her, taking the stairs in a 


bride’s voice rang out sharply above the 


“Daddy!” shrilled the voice. “Daddy! 
Oh, daddy!” 
The den, a small room just off Mr. 


room, was bursting with people. Paul, 
entering, felt that there was scarcely space 
for the body that sprawled so grotesquely 
on the floor, the body that lay face down- | 
ward, with a crimson blot slowly widening | 
about it. . . 

A man in the foreground said: ‘Good 
heavens! Shot through the _ head.” 
Another man said sharply: ‘Don’t touch 
him, not until the doctor comes.” A 
woman whimpered and toppled over in a 
faint. 

But out of all the clamor and confusion | 
of voices one rose clearly: it was cool and 
calm and steady. 

“Gladys,” said Letitia, “‘come here to | 
me, dear. Keep your eyes shut. Where's | 
Billy Hilton? 
room. Don’t you know better than to let 
her—”’ 

The babble of voices rose and drowned 
Letitia’s calm, even tone. But Billy Hil- 
ton, white and strangely wooden of face, 
hurried forward and took his fiancée in his 
arms. 

“This way, honey,” he said. 

Paul Armstead watched the two of 
them thread their way through the room, 
Gladys shaking as if in the grip of a dread- 





| ful, overpowering chill; Billy immovable, 


$e 


sierra ica 


but looking as distraught as she. He heard 
Letitia ask: 

“Has anybody sent for the doctor? And 
the police?’ 

A tall gentleman shouldered his way 
through the crowd. It was one of the din- 
ner guests, in a faultless tuxedo and a 
crumpled shirt. 

“I’m a doctor,” he said. ‘““You know me, 
Letty.” 

Letitia answered, ‘Oh, yes, you’re Van | 
Elliott. I’d forgotten you were among 
those present. Where were you, Van?” 

Van Elliott answered sheepishly. ‘I was 
out in front in my car,”’ he said, and from 
the background a girl sobbed hysterically. 
“I wasn’t alone,” he said in abrupt defi- 
ance, and the girl sobbed more loudly. 

Letitia answered quietly. “You're quite | 
right,” she said. ‘Everybody here will | 
have to account for their movements when 
the police come. {To be Continued} | 


NOTICE 


Concerning the Use of the Name 
CHATELAINE 
‘ 
ERTAIN Manufacturers have 
| placed upon the Canadian 
market articles bearing the name 
Chatelaine. 


@ In one case the name of the prod- | 
uct has been lettered in a style closely 
resembling the established name- 
plate of this magazine, 


@ The Publishers desire to call atten- 
tion to the fact that, with the single 
exception of Chatelaine Patterns, 
Chatelaine Magazine and the Chate- 
lain Institute maintained by it, have 
no connection whatever with com- 
mercial products sold under the same 
name. 
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For GABARDINE and 
OTHER FABRIC SHOES 


For whiter, smoother dressing 
— quick and economical. 
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NUGGE 
WHITE DRESSING 






At school, at home, or abroad 
when belongings are marked with 
Cash's Woven Names. A positive, 
personal, neat and economical 
identification. Indispensable for 
household linen. Quickly sewn on 
or neatly attached with Cash’s 
No-So Cement. From your dealer 
or direct. 

TRIAL OFFER: Send I5e. for § 
doz. of your own first name and 
sample tube of NO-SO CEMENT. 

* 


eee a oo 16 Grier St., Belleville 


CASH'S | 3 doz -$159 6 doz-$229 NO-SO Cement 
NAMES | 9 doz -$259 12 doz -$392 25% atube 
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DEAR, SINCE YOUVE STOPPED 
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TANGEE 
1S MY LIPSTICK, 
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@ Men are easily fooled—but they do hate that 
coarsening, paintedlook. With Tangee Lipstick 
have no fears. It can’t give youa yours look. 
It isn’t paint! Instead, Tangee changes color 
on your lips to your own natural, most be- 
coming shade of blush-rose. Then, too, Tangee 
has a special cream base that keeps your lips 
soft, youthful and appealing. Try Tangee— two 
sizes...50c and $1.00. Tangee Rouge Com- 
pact changes color too, blends with your 


natural complexion. a , 

* ’ 1 
UNTOUCHED : Lips without any lip- sete. 
stick often look faded, make the ~*~ a. ‘ 


face seem older. 


PAINTED: Lips colored with paint . 
look unnatural, coarse, and men 
don’t like it. or r 


TANGEE: Intensifies the natural 
rose of your lips, ends that paint- 
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to make farming more profitable and 
therefore more attractive. Or are we to 
sit back idly and watch our population 
shift as it did in Quebec in just a few years 
from 60 per cent rural and 40 per cent 
urban to 40 per cent rural and 60 per cent 
urban? 

How long is the unscrupulous employer 
going to be permitted to work men and 
women, boys and girls, for long hours at 
what are virtually starvation wages? How 
about shorter hours for industry, or is there 
some strange tradition that demands that 
no work week be less than forty-four or 
forty-eight hours? 

How about voluntary retirement on 
pension of those over sixty years of age, 
who are ready and willing to step aside and 
make way for young men and young 
women, provided that adequate income is 
assured for the rest of their life? 

How about many other schemes that 
could be suggested here in the effort to 
mobilize all the forces of state in the 
interests of youth’s re-establishment, 
forces from the home, through schools, 
through the farms, and through industry, 
to the Houses of Parliament? 


IN MANY ways, there is no greater 
stabilizing force in the community than 
the home itself. There is a strange and 
subtle individual responsibility resting 
upon every one of us, no matter how insig- 
nificant our position may appear to be in 
the natural scheme of things. A responsi- 
bility particularly upon those of us who 
have children, who so rapidly grow into 
young manhood and young womanhood. 
It is so easy, God knows, in the face of an 
impossible, intolerable and inexcusable 
situation, in the face of deprivation and 
stark want—occasioned through no fault 
of the parent—for parents to become 
bitter and hard-hearted as well as desper- 
ate and despondent. 

How easily this spirit is inculcated into 
the hearts and minds of those whose hope 
should be the highest, and whose illusions 
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a second in the little boy, and the eyes 
which usually brimmed in a shining adora- 
tion, looked coldly at Pete. ‘“‘No, sir,” he 
said flatly. 

“Okay,” replied Pete. He turned at the 
door. “You'd better stay for dinner. 
Pumpkin pie, remember.’’ He sighed. 
“I don’t know what your mother is doing 
up there without you, though, sick in bed 
and no one to cut wood or fetch water. She 
probably misses you right smart.” 


WHEN MARTHA looked back, after 
watching the little car disappear around 
the bend, the boy’s face was taut and 
strained in an effort to hold back the tears. 
“TI reckon Aunt Sally is gittin’ water fer 
her. Don’t you reckon she is, Miss 
Martha?” ‘ 

If Pete had only explained, Martha 
could have handled this with more assur- 
ance. Being in a mental mist she proceeded 
carefully. “I hope so,” she replied. “Want 
to come up with me while I make the 
bed?” She stooped for a final look at 
the pies. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the child solemnly. 

“I kin help,” he volunteered, upstairs in 
the high-ceilinged room where the sun 
slanted across the old walnut bed. “‘Some- 
times I fix our bed all alone.” 

“That’s nice.” Martha spanked pillows 
vigorously. 

Bub pulled a sheet from one side of the 
bed and shook it violently. “‘Which side do 
you sleep on?” he demanded. 


the most real! Magnificent, indeed, has 
been the conduct of Canadians in these 
almost seven years of world depression. 
Proudly we may regard the conduct of 
Canadian men and women, Canadian 
boys and girls, when the hopeful has 
turned into the hopeless, and success has 
turned into failure. The mere waving of a 
wand, the mere passage of a bill, the mere 
this or that, is not going to change the 
dark or the grey picture to gleaming 
white, just overnight. There is much to 
be done, and much must be done, for the 
sake of Canada; for the Canada not of 
today alone, but of tomorrow. 

The great challenge to Canadian youth 
may be found in Kipling’s immortal “If” 
—the challenge to ‘“‘watch the things you 
gave your life to, broken;’’ then with the 
full co-operation of government, industry, 
society, educational institutions and the 
home, “‘stoop and build ’em up with worn- 
out tools.” 

The British Empire was not made in a 
day. The British Empire has been bought 
at a price. The price of the last few years 
has been a ghastly and a horrible price, but 
can it be that it is the price paid for a new, 
nobler and finer Canada, a country purged 
of the abuses practised by some within it, a 
country with its face toward the east and 
the rising of the sun? 

These are days for action! What it was 
my privilege to say in part upon the floor 
of the House of Commons the other day, I 
here repeat: 

“It is an old adage that ‘he who pays the 
piper calls the tune.’ And youth has paid 
the piper. The next quarter of a century 
in this Dominion is youth’s. Youth has 
paid and youth will call the tune. We 
cannot be deaf to the voice of youth. Let 
us then act and act quickly, for God’s sake, 
in the name of Christianity; for the sake of 
the Crown in the name of devotion; for the 
sake of Empire in the name of loyalty; for 
the sake of Country in the name of 
patriotism; for the sake of youth in the 
name of humanity!’ 


Martha retrieved her edge of the sheet 
and tucked it in solidly. Why—that side. 
The side you’re on.” 

“Why?” 

Martha straightened up slowly and 
looked at him. “I don’t know,” she said 
slowly. Then, with a tinge of bitterness: 
“Doctor Pete’s wife always sleeps on that 
side. He sleeps over here.”? She turned 
away suddenly and caught up a light 
blanket that had been thrown over a 
chair. 

“They wouldn’t leave me sleep with my 
mother last night.” 

Martha was conscious that the rebellious 
silence waited for a comment. 

“Your mother was sick last night,” she 
told him. 

“That wasn’t the reason!” Small, des- 
perate fists closed tightly at his sides. ‘“‘It 
was because she got a baby—a girl baby.” 
His lips pursed up and he darted a swift 
look round the room as if trying to locate a 
place to spit. Thinking better of it, he 
swallowed instead. ‘Mothers don’t like 
boys no more after they git girl babies.” 
It was less rebellious, more calm, with the 
calmness of despair. 

So that was it. Suddenly, Martha under- 
stood the pain in the young eyes, suddenly 
felt that she must do something about it. 
She knew that second-best feeling so well. 

“Certainly they like their boys just as 
well,” she maintained with conviction. 
“Here, pull that side straight. That’s 
right.” 

“Why didn’t Doc Pete bring it to the 
Keefers or—or the Smiths?” the boy 
demanded, with outraged eyes seeking hers 

“They’ve got girl babies,” offered 
Martha lamely. 

There was silence while they smoothed 
the blanket. Then: “I reckon my mother’ll 
be sorry when I don’t come back no more. 
Girl babies can’t fetch water, ’n cut wood, 
‘nn... . kill copperheads,” he ended 





Every death claim we 
pay hasits story. If we gave 
a page to each, we would 
have a remarkable book. 


The 1935 volume would 
contain 287,986 pages, for 
we paid that many claims 


last year. 


If you could read such a 
book, you would have a new 
understanding of our busi- 
ness and our company. May 
we tell you about someof the 
plans which our members 
are finding most helpful? 
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and who should know better | 


than these beautiful models what tooth 


paste keeps teeth looking loveliest? 


of California and New York 


Anita Counihan, voted New 
York’s most popular model. 
says: 

“T find that Listerine Tooth 
Paste is the best dentifrice that 
I have ever used. It leaves the 
teeth so bright and luminous.” 

What says piquant Sally 
Bynum, a charming newcomer 
to the ranks of beautiful wom- 
en in New York studios? 

“The first thing a model has 
to learn is what dentifrice is 
best for her teeth—that is why 
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ANNETTE DOWNES 


SALLY BYNUM 
charming newcomer to 
New York and Holly- 
wood studios 


ANITA COUNIHAN 


voted New York’s most 
popular model 


I use Listerine Tooth Paste. It 
is so safe, so pleasant.” 

How does dark-eyed Annette 
Downes keep her teeth looking 
their best? “With Listerine 
Tooth Paste,” she says. 

What finer praise could a 
dentifrice have than the ap- 
proval of these young women, 
much of whose success depends 
on their teeth staying attractive! 

Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
(Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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over 3 is reckoned as half a trick. In 
dummy’s hand you also value the short 
suits. Providing dummy holds four trumps, 
allow 3 for a blank suit, 2 for a singleton, 
1 for a doubleton; but only one of these 
latter is counted, although all three may 
occur in one hand. To illustrate: North is 
declarer and holds spades A. K. xxx, 
Hearts A. xxx, Diamonds Q. J. x, Clubs x 
—31% honor tricks, 2 small card tricks in 
spades, 144 small card trick in hearts, 
6 probable tricks with spades as trumps. 
The hand can be rebid twice if a raise is 


given. 
Dummy holds: Spades xxxx, Hearts 
x, Diamonds xxxx, Clubs K. xxx. Allow 


1é trick for the fourth little spade, 2 tricks 
for the single heart, 14 trick for the fourth 
Diamond, \% for the guarded club King, 
and another 14 for the fourth little club. 
Four probable tricks. You can raise your 
partner’s one spade to two spades, and if 
he goes to three you may say four. 

Now why is the singleton in Declarer’s 
hand not counted. and 2 tricks allowed for 
dummy’s singleton? Well, Declarer has 
already valued his trumps and cannot 
count them over again for the purpose of 
roughing. Moreover, it is often a real 
drawback to the attacking hand to be 
obliged to trump adversaries’ cards; but 
dummy’s small trumps can be used separ- 
ately for that purpose, without shortening 
the trump suit in Declarer’s hand. 

I will leave the subject of conventions, 
for the time being, with a true anecdote. 
A very fine player, who disliked conven- 
tions, was in a game with three other men 
much addicted to them. The atmosphere 
grew a little stormy with arguments, 
complaints and explanations. At last our 
hero picked up a newly-dealt hand, consid- 
ered it for a moment, and said loudly and 
firmly: ‘Ace of Spades.”” “‘Beg your par- 





What’s Ahead 
for Youth? 


(Continued from page 21) 





brought about by the co-operative action 
of individual, industry and state, motiv- 
ated by a strident sense of confidence 
peculiarly British. The interesting position 
of, say, Sweden in 1936 is the result of 
similar state action. In the United States, 
there has been set up a National Youth 
Administration with three tenets, viz. (1) 
To educate young people to become more 
skilled and useful adults; (2) To keep 
them from becoming members of the 
“employable” group at too early an age; 
and (3) To reduce youth’s tendencies 
toward crime, which result from enforced 
idleness and a feeling of insecurity. 

Here, in Britain, Sweden and the United 
States are examples of an effort to embrace 
all society to meet the problem of idle 
youth. But what about Canada? 

Canadian youth is virile, full of ambi- 
tion, born of a stock that pioneered a great 
virgin country. Canadian youth has been 
patient. It has not understood, in many 
ways, what it was all about. But it does 
understand the difficulties that it faces. 
Why study? Why train? Why gain know- 
ledge, practical or theoretical, if there 
seems to be no opportunity ahead to 
practise it? 

Canadian youth has been patient, but 
we have reached a time in our national life 
when the voice of youth will no longer be 
an enquiring voice. It will be the voice of 
the one who gives the commands. Radi- 
calism has already made certain inroads, 
and understandably so. But radicalism 
alone fails to offer any permanent solution. 
Pages of history fairly sob out to us the 
tragic results of violence unleashed. What 
can possibly be the use of overthrowing a 
society and substituting another for it, if 
the hearts and minds of men are not 
changed? 
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don?” chorused the puzzled trio. “TI said 
Ace of spades.” “But my dear fellow, you 
can’t do that, you can’t /e// us you have the 
Ace of spades.”” “‘Why not? You are all 
telling each other just what you have: 
well, this is my convention, Ace of spades.”’ 

Next time I would like to say something 
about the play of the hand. Here is a hand 
given us by Milton Work on the occasion 
referred to above. It illustrates the impor- 
tance of studying both hands directly 
dummy goes down, and planning ahead to 
secure your contract. 

Only two hands are shown. The con- 
tract is 4 spades, and the lead is the King 
of hearts. 


S (Declarer) 
A. K.Q.85 
A.72 
86 


6 
94 


You can see at once that if the spades are 
divided 3 and 2, as they were in actual 
play, you can make nine tricks. Where is 
the tenth to come from? There is one 
chance, and in the hand as it was dealt it 
came off. The diamonds also were divided 
3 and 3; so take the King of hearts, lead 
out three rounds of spades, then play a 
diamond from your own hand, and play 
low in dummy. The opponents make the 
trick, but now they are helpless. They 
make two hearts, but then if another heart 
is led you can trump it in your own hand; 
if a club, you take it with your ace, and 
run off dummy’s remaining diamonds, dis- 
carding your losing clubs. 


Jesus Himself never preached violent 
sermons against the worst institution of 
His day—slavery. But He did preach a 
doctrine which, if accepted, made slavery 
impossible. The radicalism to which 
reasoning, calculating, discerning youth 
subscribes is the radicalism that will bring 
about a change in the hearts of men; the 
change that will effect two means to the 
end of success. Youth today is demanding 
only that which is perfectly legitimate, and 
that is that, first, it be given a chance to 
learn how to earn; and then, second, that it 
be given a decent and fair chance to earn. 
Canadian youth is not asking to be 
spoon-fed. Is not asking for anything 
ready-made, but for the opportunity to 
make good, unhampered by lack of train- 
ing, unfairness and exploitation. 


THERE ARE many suggestions: offered 
for consideration for the achievement of 
this end. How about correspondence 
classes provided free to those who show a 
willingness earnestly to follow them? 

How about national scholarships as a 
national investment? 

How about commencing at once a great 
reforestation programme in Canada? 

How about the completion of that 
which is virtually in fact, rather than in 
name, a trans-Canada highway? 

How about the overcoming of the tragic 
lack of the facilities for air travel across 
this broad Dominion by the construction 
of adequate airports, emergency landing 
fields, beacon lights, and all the necessary 
night flying equipment? 

How about the revival of the apprentice- 
ship system? 

How about impressing upon industry 
that it is cutting off its own nose by failing 
practically to train the new generation? 

How about subsidies for enterprises of a 
national character which, when left for 
private capital alone to hazard, are left 
untried? 

How about governments diverting some 
of the $7,000,000 spent each month in 
Canada today to keep men in idleness, to 
assist in the building of new and practical 
Canadian industries? 

Yes, and how about a national attempt 
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“Come now, honey, quit crying now. 
Come, wipe dishes for me, nice and shiny 
like you did this noon.” 


LATER, up in the bare little shack, the 
gentle brown eyes of the frail woman 
under the patchwork quilt lighted up when 
she saw her son. She raised thin, white 
arms to him, and he stumbled across to the 
bed and, flinging himself on it, burrowed 
his head into her shoulder. 

“There, honey,” she said softly. “Don’t 
you all carry on like that. Mammy was 
right worried ’cause you run away.” 

Martha sank into the low rocker beside 
the bed and Aunt Sally came in to deposit 
the baby in her ample lap. Bub struggled 
to a sitting position and fastened a gaze of 
loathing on the small, wriggling body. 

“What’s her name?” Martha asked. 
“My stars, but she’s strong.” 

“We ain’t exactly named her,” said Mrs. 
Athridge. Her white hand went around 
Bub’s shoulders. “I was sort of countin’ 
on Ritchie here to help name her.” The 
child’s eyes flashed. ‘‘What would be a 
pretty name fer her, Ritchie?” 

“Dunno.” 

The woman on the bed sighed. “Well, I 
reckon we'll jest have to put it off till you 
all kin help me. Ritchie’s a sight of help 
to me, Miss Martha.” But the woman’s 
eyes rested in a shining glory on the little 
girl in Martha’s arms. 

Martha cast a quick glance at the boy 
who sat, stiff with hate, on the edge of the 
bed. “I believe that, Mrs. Athridge. He 
helped me a lot today, and he came up 
just to do the chores for you.”’ She looked 
steadily at Bub. ‘Then, he’s going along 
back with us,”’ she added. 

A quick pain shot through Bub’s young 
eyes. He wanted to stay, but he must feel 
right about staying, thought Martha 
frantically. If she could only make the 
mother realize the storm that was beating 
at his heart. The baby’s fingers closed 
tightly around her thumb. 

Bub’s mother smiled like a wan Ma- 
donna. “It’s right queer, ain’t it, how a 
young un’ll always hang on like that? 
Their fingers are cute when they’re little; 
shut so close like they almost had some- 
thin’ into *em—somethin’ precious,” she 
added in awe. 

The fury in Bub’s face broke as he rose 
quickly. “I’m goin’,” he announced in a 
tight desperation. ‘I’m a-goin’ right this 
minute—” 

The mother’s swift look at him was 
startled, pained, but he did not see it. 
Something had to be done. The tiny hand 
squeezed her thumb tighter, tighter. 
Martha’s eyes lighted up suddenly and 
she put out a restraining hand. 

“Wait, Bub,” she said a little breath- 
lessly. ‘Wait. Come close and look. I 
want to tell you something.” 

Martha sensed, rather than heard, Pete 
come into the room and his presence at her 
back seemed to help. 

“See how the baby curls her fingers up 
tight?” 

The boy glared down at the baby. 
“Un-hn.” 

“Do you know why?” 

“No.” His tone signified that also he 
didn’t care in the least. 

Martha took a long breath. ‘Well, all 
little babies hold their hands tight like 
that because they have something in them 
like mother said.” The child pressed 
against her shoulder in curiosity. ‘They 
bring something with them into this 
world.” 

“What?” It was sceptical. A challenge. 

“Love,” said Martha, meeting his eyes 
and holding them firmly. ‘Every single 
baby that comes, brings its own love along 
with it.” The young eyes searched hers, 
not understanding. ‘That is so a mother 
doesn’t have to take any love from—for 
instance, the little boy she already has— 
to give the new baby. Do you see? Your 
mother didn’t have to chop some love off 
from you, nor a chunk off your pappy to 
give to the little sister, because sister 
brought her own with her, just like you 
brought yours with you when you came, 


That’s what every person in the world 
does, Bub; carries his own love right with 
him, so folks don’t have to stop loving 
somebody else in order to love him. See?” 

The boy took the baby’s hand and pried 
back the small, resisting fingers. ‘She 
ain’t got nothin’ in her hands,” he an- 
nounced triumphantly. 

“Oh, you can’t see it,” said Martha. 
“But it’s there, isn’t it, Mrs. Athridge?”’ 

The brown eyes changed from amaze- 
ment to understanding. ‘Indeed so,’’ she 
agreed eagerly, watching her son. 

Bub stared at his mother long and 
earnestly. ‘‘Is it like Miss Martha says?” 
he asked. 

“Jest so,” said his mother. And sud- 
denly, he was back on the bed, kissing her 
with the passionate abandon of childhood. 

“You didn’t think mammy didn’t love 
you no more, jest ’cause there was a new 
baby, did you?” 

Bub straightened up, and after a 
moment of grave concentration he got up 
and went slowly to the baby, not replying 
to his mother’s question. His small foot 
made circles on the bare floor as he looked 
down at his sister. ‘I reckon,” he said 
slowly at last, “that Mary Louise would 
be a right nice name fer her.” 

The mother’s eyes shone warmly. 
“After me?” 

“We could call her Mary Lou so’s we 
could tell the difference,’ suggested Bub 
in a sweet ambiguity. 

The moon hung, a huge orange disc, as 
an hour later Martha and Pete drifted 
down the black tunnel that was a moun- 
tain road. Martha’s lips were lifted at the 
corners and something sang in her heart. 
She had made a little boy happy. The 
world was, for the moment at least, sweet 
and warm and good. 

Pete laid his hand over her knee. “Yon 
did a swell job, Marty,” he said. Martha’s 
hand went to cover the thin one she loved 
so well. “I knew you were the most 
understanding person in the world,” he 
went on, “but I’ve sometimes wondered. 
It must be hard for one woman to follow 
another in a man’s life without doubt or 
jealousy creeping in once in a while. But 
you put it so clearly tonight. You couldn’t 
have explained it like that to the child if 
you didn’t really know.” There was a 
silence as shadowy trees drifted fast and 
the chill air of a swamp floated across their 
faces. They bumped over a wooden bridge. 
Martha was awed and thankful, there in 
the darkness, that he hadn’t known, hadn’t 
suspected. 

“I think I loved Ruth because she 
needed me,” he went on. “I love you 
because I need you. It’s nice that I don’t 
have to lie to you that I’ve forgotten Ruth 
or that you’ve taken her place. Lots of 
women wouldn’t understand that. People 
don’t take each other’s places,”” he added, 
as though to himself. ‘Each one has his 
own place.” 

Martha put the back of the lean hand 
tight against her lips and held it there. 
Pete’s voice came again, through the dark- 
ness that was no longer chilled but soft 
across the meadows. “I’ve always loved 
the same qualities in you that I love now; 
even loved them when Ruth was here, and 
it didn’t take anything from her. Of 
course, since we’ve been married, you’ve 
grown dearer; you've given much of 
yourself that you weren’t free to give 
before and I wasn’t free to accept.” 

Suddenly, Martha was standing again 
before a scarred kitchen cabinet, and a 
childish voice was saying with the flatness 
of perfect certainty: ‘When you git your 
own stuff into it, then it'll be yours.” 
Something white and dazzling seemed to 
widen in front of her eyes, a blinding 
illumination. Surely! There was your 
own stuff which you could put into a 
secondhand marriage or a secondhand 
kitchen cabinet and it made it yours. And 
this stuff was the love you carried with 
you--your own stock of love that you 

from babyhood. Her heart 
seemed to be turning liquid. The old ache 
was melting in a warm rush. 

It was quite gone—the old constriction, 
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triumphantly. ‘‘’N my mother used to have 
me to brush her hair when her head ached 
her. She said it made it all well again. I 
bet a girl baby can‘t brush her mother’s 
hair till she’s—till she’s most seven or 
eight anyways, ’n I’m glad.” 

“That’s not a nice way to feel,’”’ said 
Martha. “Here. Stand that pillow up, 
nice and even.”” Then Martha had an 
inspiration. ‘Maybe, when you get home 
you could brush mother’s hair now, while 
she has to stay in bed. But you’d have to 
brush it very gently.” 

Back in the square dining room, she got 
out a soft white tablecloth and spread it 
with a vigorous flip over the golden oak 
table. Bub folded up the lace runner with 
enthusiasm, but his face fell with disap- 
pointment when he saw the cloth. 

“You had a yellow one last time,” he 
reminded her. 

Martha tightened her lips over a quick 
retort. That had been Ruth’s. This one 
had been her mother’s, and today she 
wanted only things that held her own 
memories and Pete’s. 

“I like this one better,” she said at last. 


IT WAS one-thirty when Pete phoned 
that he wouldn’t be home for dinner. 
“Well, I guess we have to eat just the 
same,” observed Martha, and thought 
that the bittersweet mocked her in its 
brightness as she gazed across it and out 
of the window in an aching emptiness. 

Bub raked leaves after he had dried the 
dishes, raked doggedly, defiantly, only 
pausing to dash to the house when a small 
truck rumbled into the yard. He danced 
about it while two men unloaded a kitchen 
cabinet and carried it into the house. 

“Where'd it come from?’ he demanded, 
when the truck had drifted down to the 
road silently, then jerked into gear and 
gone down the mountain, 

“I don’t know.” 

“It’s right pretty.” 

“Yes.” Martha ran admiring eyes over 
its cool ivory and blue surface, then laid a 
regretful finger where the paint had 
cracked off, and the bare, yellow wood 
showed through on the door that rolled up 
like Pete’s desk. 

Bub pranced about impatiently. “Open 
it. Open it. What’s inside?” 

Martha slid the wooden curtain up, 
exposing the glass jars waiting for sugar 
and salt and spices. Between two of them 
was a familiar prescription blank. She 
drew it out and read it. 

“What’s it say? What’s it say?” Bub 
demanded. 

The letters melted and ran crazily 
under Martha’s scrutiny. “It’s from Doc 
Pete,” she replied to the child. Then she 
blinked and read the note again. “Love. 
Slightly used, but I knew you’d been 
wanting it. Pete.” That was the whole 
story in a few words, Martha thought. 
Love . . . and a kitchen cabinet, both 
used; but she had wanted each, that was 
true. She dashed a quick hand across her 
eyes. Well, she had both. It was some- 
thing to get what you wanted, and she 
supposed nothing ever came exactly as 
one had pictured it. Pete had remembered. 
A stream of warmth flooded her heart. 
Even if she were not ill and clinging, he 
had remembered. And she hadn't re- 
sponded when he’d given her the chance. 
Perhaps he thought she was the one who 
had forgotten. Her throat suddenly ached. 

“Is it new?” Bub’s dark eyes glistened 
with excitement. Looking down, Martha 
remembered him. 

“No,” she replied slowly. “No. It 
belonged to someone else first.” 

“Our things mostly do, too,” the child 
informed her. “But we paint ’em or some- 
thing.” He climbed up on a chair and, flat 
on his stomach, shot out a small hand and 

grasped a glass jar. “I kin read,” he 
boasted. ‘This says, s-a-salt! Put your 
own stuff in it,” he suggested brightly. 
“When you git your own stuff into it, then 
it’ll be yours.’ 

Martha stared at him thoughtfully for a 
moment, then bumped into him as she 
made her way to the old painted cupboard 


over the kitchen table. “Surely. We'll 
put our things into it. Here, take these 
boxes and you can dump the spices into the 
little jars. Can you read these?” 

The boy danced in impatience and 
grasped the small tin she handed him. 
“This says . . . cloves. Give me another.” 

Martha rushed to the long figure that 
threw its shadow ahead of it in the after- 


noon sun. ‘Oh, Pete. Pete!’’ Suddenly, 
she was crying in his arms. 
“There, Marty,” he said. “Don’t cry.” 


He fished for his handkerchief and turned 
her wet face squarely up to his. ‘Js it so 
oad to have been married to me a year?” 

“Oh, no!” 

Pete held her closer and looked over her 
head at the cabinet. “It isn’t new. Briggs 
gave it to me to settle his bill. I didn’t 
know when I sent his wife back to her 
folks that it would mean a kitchen cabinet 
for my Marty.” 

Her lips wavered, trying to match the 
smile above her. ‘“‘I—I made your favorite 
pie . . . and we fixed the table all pretty 

: and you didn’t come home. I! 
thought . is 

“I stayed at Briggs’s until we could round 
up the truckmen,” Pete explained. ‘They 
promised to deliver it today but they 
hadn’t shown up. I wanted you to have it 
today. It isn’t in such very bad shape, is 
it?” Arm around her, he moved toward 
the cabinet. 

“No. It’s lovely,” said Martha, eyes 
wetly shining. 

The little bell in the front room tinkled. 
“Run quick, Bub, and tell whoever it is, 
I'll be right in. Quick, Marty. A piece of 
the festive pie and a glass of milk.” 


THE GLASS JARS had been filled and 
set in neat rows. Bub had raked more 
leaves while Martha took advantage of 
this, perhaps, last day of warmth, and 
darned socks on the back porch, slipping off 
her shoes to wriggle her toes comfortably. 
The little boy raking leaves, gauged the 
time by the sun, and there was panic in the 
increased momentum with which he 
resumed his work, fighting, it seemed, 
against time, against a flood of loneliness. 
Sundown . . . and he was in a strange 
yard, miles away from the familiar shack 
under the spruce trees. 

Martha tried desperately to think of 
something to say to comfort him, some- 
thing which would convince him that his 
mother loved him equally with the new 
baby. But no inspiration came, did not 
come perhaps, because she was not at all 
sure that people loved other people 
equally at any time. 

The child swallowed his supper as if the 
food was sharp on its edges. Martha 
wished he’d cry. It wasn’t natural for a 
child to hold himself so tight. Pete looked 
down at him as he rose from the table. 
“I’m going up, soon as office hours are 
over, to see your mother. Probably your 
Aunt Sally hasn’t had much time to bring 
in wood, and she has to have wood to fix 
hot soup for mother so she’ll get strong 
again. You'd better ride along and see 
that they have wood and water for the 
night.” 

The boy raised eyes that harbored a 
resentful ache. “I'll go,” he said. “But I 
kin come back, cain’t I?” 

“Certainly,” Pete assured him. “But I 
reckon your mother’ll be wanting you to 
stay.” 

The child sprang up, eyes large and dark 
in a very white face. ‘“‘No, she won’t. She 
don’t want me no more. She didn’t smile 
at me, when you let me in last night to 
see it. She smiled at it and she didn’t smile 
at me; not once.” 

“Why, Bub,” said Pete sternly. “She 
did. I saw her.” 

“Didn’t! Didn’t!”’ Tears came at last. 
Blindly, Bub turned and fled through the 
kitchen, across the porch and around the 
corner of the house. 

Martha found him sobbing on the great 
pile of leaves he had raked, a miserable 
little heap of humanity whose mother had 
forgotten to smile at him. He jerked her 
friendly hand off his arm. 
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called out,” quickly. “She said if you’d 
come in and wait, she wouldn’t be long.” 

Roger stood, one hand thrust in pocket, 
with darkening brow, and muttered some- 
thing impatient. Then he pulled himself 
together sharply. 

“Sorry,” abruptly. “I’m in a bit of a 
temper, I’m afraid. I slammed the car 
door on my finger just now, and it wasn’t 
exactly pleasant. I think I’ll run down 
to the drug store instead.” 

““Won’t you let me see!”” There was a 
quick, alert note in Dunia Rudolf’s voice 
as he made a move to turn. And there was 
something else so definite there that he 
stopped short to stare. 

“You're looking better,” briefly, then. 
For that terrible tiredness had relaxed. 
The darkest shadows were gone, her soft 
black hair caught back neatly, and she 
wore a simple dark dress that showed the 
rigors of the years had not robbed her of a 
certain slim grace. “Oh, my _ hand,” 
quickly, as her glance went from his eyes 
to his pocket. “It’s nothing. I wouldn’t 
dream of bothering you.” 

“Come along inside,” quietly, but so 
definitely again that to his own surprise he 
found himself in the spotless little kitchen, 
and Dunia was doing amazingly capable 
things with water, boracic and bandages to 
that bruised and partially crushed finger. 
“Great Scott! you know what you’re 
doing,” in genuine admiration finally. 
“You must have had some practical 
experience.” 

She laughed very slightly, as her dark, 
bent head was close. “Oh, Doctor John 
and I have bandaged so many hands and 
feet in Lone Prairie that we’ve lost count.” 
And then. “There. Run along and sit by 
the fire. You look a bit shaky. I'll make 
you something hot to drink.” 

“Good heavens, no! I’m all right.”” But 
she touched his arm quite lightly and 
firmly, and Roger, again to his amaze- 
ment, found himself in the big armchair as 
she moved back into the kitchen. Heavens! 
whatever else she was, that back-country 
sister of Natalie’s was not at a loss when it 
came to handling men. 

He sat and talked for a time that even- 
ing, while Dunia sat quietly, hands folded 
over the dark dress, and watched him. He 
glanced at those hands more than once. 
They were hard and roughened, but there 
was a certain dignity and beauty there he 
did not fail to notice. She spoke very little 
but did not embarrass him with her 
silence; and somehow, under her few 
questions, he found himself talking as he 
knew he rarely talked. Of things like his 
old home and ambitions in the days before 
he became one of the city’s most promising 
lawyers. She listened, and sometimes 
smiled, and even while he spoke he was 
reflectively intent. Dunia Rudolf had been 
a beautiful young woman once. He saw 
that now, without that picture, and there 
were traces of that beauty . . . He broke 
off suddenly. 

“I’m talking far too much,” he con- 
fessed. “Suppose you tell me something 
for a change.” 

But she smiled again, faintly. “You're 
not talking too much at all. I like it,” quite 
simply; and her low voice, not quite as 
clear as Natalie’s, had something in it that 
was both soft and charming. And under a 
sudden impulse, knowing she had quite 
discreetly turned him away from herself, 
he leaned forward a trifle, suggesting that 
one day he run her far out in the country 
and show her some of the places he had 
known when young. ‘The fresh air would 
do you good,” he urged. 

That was an impulse he regretted, for in 
Natalie’s return soon after, ,Dunia seemed 
immediately nothing but a woman plain 
and tired with years of drudgery and 
childbirth. And Natalie’s smile in the 
hall, “Splendid , darling. I’ve got so little 
spare time myself just now. I knew you 
would,” did not add to his pleasure. It was 
too obvious that he was but one man out of 
several in Natalie’s life, and he was a 
continued fool to put up with it all. 

Natalie looked at Dunia a little medita- 
tively in the bedroom later on. ‘And so,” 
lightly, “he asks to take you in the 


country and show you boyhood relics. 
Very pretty. He’s never asked me that.” 

Dunia sat at the mirror brushing her 
long black hair. ‘“‘Have you ever asked him 
to?” casually. Natalie momentarily raised 
her eyebrows. 

“Asked him! My heavens, I don’t want 
to see them She drew a high, pointed 
shoe from her small, shapely foot and 
stretched her slender arms wide. ‘That 
would just encourage him. Darling, you’ve 
got to get that hair cut and curled, and see 
about getting a few nice things to wear. I 
want you to be a credit to my Roger when 
you go.” 

Dunia moved her shoulders almost 
indifferently. ‘I don’t much mind how I 
look.” 

“‘ He might,” coolly. 

Dunia moved slowly around, and in that 
moment, instead of indifference or even 
annoyance, there was the first faint gleam 
of a long vanished amusement in her dark 
eyes. “You’re not afraid I'll captivate 
your man?” 

Natalie laughed quite frankly. ‘Darl- 
ing, we'll not worry,” easily; secretly more 
than glad to see the smile that had touched 
Dunia’s eyes, just as secretly serene in the 
confidence that no one could touch Roger’s 
devotion. 


THEY DROVE far in the country on a 
warm spring day of fitful sun and shower. 
Toward evening, driving along a wide 
country highway, through a sudden heavy 
rain shower, they passed a small boy 
running, his thin shirt plastered damply to 
his back. “Oh, that child! Roger, should 
we stop and pick him up!” Dunia’s quick, 
horrified tones caused him to take his foot 
abruptly from the accelerator. 

“Who! That kid we passed,” in real 
surprise. “Why, he seemed to have good 
legs.” 

“Oh, I know. But his shirt! He was 
simply soaked.” 

“Good heavens! that won’t hurt him if 
he keeps moving. I always hesitate to pick 
up kids.” But he slowed down and 
frowned into the reflector. “Oh! He’s 
turned in there.” They spoke almost 
simultaneously, and he continued, relieved. 
“That ends your worries then.” He shot 
her a glance before he gathered speed. 
“Great Scott! you ave worried.”’ For every 
trace of color had left her face. ‘Why, 
heavens above, a bit of wetting wouldn’t 
hurt that kid or any other like him.” 

“A wetting like that hurt mine, for 
ever.”’ After a moment she spoke with odd 
restraint. And at something in his quick, 
startled exclamation she continued. “He 
had a bad cold and he—he was made to go 
out to the barn to do some work he’d 
forgotten. I wasn’t there, and neither of 
them thought about such things as extra 
sweaters. He had only a thin shirt on, and 
he was taken very ill that night. He was 
nine years old.” 

After a long silence, Roger spoke slowly, 
his eyes unswerving from the road ahead. 
“And I take it, you blame your husband 
for that?” 

“Yes ”’ too quietly. ““That was just one 
of the things.” Roger’s frown deepened. 

“Do you mean to say he didn’t care!” 

“Oh, yes,” slowly. “He cared when he 
sobered up, three days later.” 

Confound that boy! Roger’s lips tight- 
ened at the memory of that swiftly-run- 
ning, innocent cause of it all. But it was 
Dunia who spoke after another moment, 
with a touch of apology. “Roger, I’m 
sorry. I shouldn’t have talked like that. I 
don’t know just what made me. I’m not in 
the habit of mentioning these things even 
to very good friends.” 

Roger, with a touch of real understand- 
ing, did not attempt to make an obvious or 
gallant reply to that. Instead he spoke, 
quite gently. “Sometimes, though, I think 
perhaps it’s better to. It might help to do 
away with an accumulation of bitterness.” 

Dunia drew a sudden deep breath and 
closed her eyes. ‘““That’s what Doctor John 
used to say.” And in that moment it 
seemed as if she were somewhere very far 
away. Roger brought her back with a 
note in his voice that she had never heard. 
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the old doubt, as later she lay next to him | 
in the dark. Her eyes were open wide. | 
Such a moment was too precious to rele- | Wi | [| 
gate to the oblivion of sleep. ‘\\ 1 iil {!/ i} 
Pete stirred, put out an exploring hand ' \\ // /| iT 
i that went across her body and settled \\ eT 
“tz & AS TE a MM C AN A 0 A heavily on her shoulder. 
“Marty . . .” It was slow, drugged . i 
with sleep. 
Martha drew in a quick, ecstatic breath. len Venue a 
A little night breeze lifted the curtain, like 
a small hand waving farewell, and Martha 2 
| knew, somehow, that at last they were | 
| quite alone. 
She slipped a gentle hand beneath the 
head that Pete half raised for it, drew him | 
closer and tucked the covers high about | 
his shoulders. 
“Marty! Where are you, Marty?” It 
' me was heavy and slow. 
- Martha laid her cheek against the top of GAY, grand old Montréal—Metrop- 
es his head. “Here,” she said tenderly. | olis of Canada!—city of contrasts; 
i | ‘Quiet now, honey. Marty’s here.” of spires, domes and crosses; of 
‘ tolerance, liberty and cheer — bids 
you welcome. 
“Bienvenue, M’sieu!” calls the 
driver of the quaint old horse- 
. drawn cab at the station. ‘“Wel- 
Return to Life come, Sir!” says the taxi driver in 
crisp British accents. 
(Continued from page | 1) How it all smacks of the gallantry 
of the French régime—of the 
struggles of two great nations. The 
very walls breathe romance. Why 
go to Europe with a city like this 
frozen solid inches down, and there were at your doorstep? 
other babies who had no chance to live 
at all. She’s been half frozen, and had 
sunstroke, and there’ve been dreadful 
storms and floods and fires . . . and that 
fearful Eric Rudolf made her suffer terribly 
a thousand ways.” 
“Hmm.” Roger, after reflective silence, 
did not commit himself. “How’s she 
settling down?” 
“It’s hard to say.”’ Natalie was obvi- 
| ously troubled. ‘She says so little. She 
sits, or stands and stares out of the 
window, and she doesn’t seem to care a =. 
bit how she looks. Honestly, she rather 
frightens me at times.” 
Roger’s eyes became slightly narrowed. 
“Natalie,” frankly, “‘I don’t like it. She’s 
got you too worried altogether. I think 
| she ought to be in a Rest Home for a 
| While.” 
|| “She shouldn’t. There’s nothing like 
| that.” The dark eyes met his with un- 
usual indignation. “She’s been ill for 
—— a — | weeks and weeks since Eric died with 
7 . . . | pneumonia, and this back-country doctor 
Right: Surf bathing in the Maritimes. || —Doctor John she calls him—said she'd Gateway fo the HISTORIC PROVINCE 
: ,| simply have to get away or he’d not e 
Re summer sport awaits | answer for her life. But she needs more 
you at Eastern Canada’s = | than just rest now. She needs certain 
famous vacation resorts. oma, She —_ a — -— 
Every type of accommodation is at your command, from a Northwoods caiman ae ne did ae “y al ae “i 
cabin or popular family resort — by lake or ocean, to the spacious talk to you about that. You know I'll have ane Fag Soonbelie dene 
and complete accommodations of Canadian National’s Hotels of to be away such a lot just now with these Trois-Riviéres, where forests are 
Distinction. McBride country homes, and I wondered pulped to paper; the glorious Laur- 
if you’d help me with Dunia.” entians, oldest mountains in the 
ONTARIO is the Province of lakes and woods; beautiful Minaki; the Roger’s brows were drawn in an un- world; Québec City itself, the 
Muskoka Lakes, Lake of Bays and Georgian Bay Districts; Timagami, Kawartha promising line. “My dear, you mean Gibraltar of America; Laurentide 
and Rideau Lakes offering bathing beaches, boating, fishing ... vacation enough to me to get away with a lot,” National Park, La Malbaie District ; 
spots Soe all the family. finally. “But if you're trying to suggest errem, Le St. Jean -++ on to 
ce that I supply the attentions!” jaspé Peninsula, the Brittany of 
QUEBEC is rich in Old World charm; the atmosphere of Provincial France, “Roger, listen.” She interrupted him New France — charming old world 
wayside shrines, native industries; gay, cosmopolitan Montreal; romantic, with a gesture of appeal. “I’m not asking ae, a a ey Se a 


much. And since you were so sweet the 
other night, surely you’d do it just now 
and then. Talk to her sometimes, take 
her for a drive or to a show.” 


historic Québec City; the picturesque Gaspé Peninsula; attractive resorts offer M’sieu! 


quiet and rest or gaiety and action. 
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the Maritimes, bring you the charm and freshness of the sea—and deep cool “Natalie.” curt! “y ad Montréal, Hull and the Gatineau 
forests, and lakes and streams abounding in trout and salmon. Let the kiddies re ho old ‘Ouit . a ‘iv. — ; lenis “Vater Obie . * 
romp on broad sandy beaches; splash in the surf. iar aeee = ee er te eee a Lothes I” City, Laurentidé National Park, Lac 

lent hotels including Pictou Lodge at Pictou hawt Goat att eee etek 

Excellent s s . And then suddenly held by the unusual a wt ino 















N.S., the Nova Scotian at Halifax and the Canadian 


National Hotel at Charlottetown. color that deepened in her clear, pale 


cheeks, he threw his obvious reluctance 
aside and laid his hand across hers. ‘‘Con- 
found you, I suppose I’d take the char- 
woman out in sacks if youwanted me to, 
and curse myself for a fool!” curtly. “Now 
don’t spoil my evening any further.” 


SOME EVENING later, Roger rang 
Natalie’s bell, and the woman who opened 
| the door regarded him with a faint, 
| apologetic smile. “I’m sorry. Natalie was 
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possessively. ‘You think so?” more than a 
little grimly. “I very much doubt it.” 

He still doubted it the following evening 
when John Everton came to carry Dunia 
away for a few hours. For this was no 
simple, kindly man growing old in the 
service of his people. This Doctor John 
looked as tough as oak; a sturdy, virile 
creature, with clear, keen blue eyes red- 
dish brown hair, strong capable hands and 
firm deep voice. And with a stab of sheer 
unreasoning alarm, Roger knew that, 
however little Dunia had said, he was a 
man not easily forgotten. But his disquiet 
almost immediately was subdued, for there 
was nothing beyond obvious friendship in 
the newcomer’s eyes. He smiled at them 
all with the same quiet, companionable 
assurance and held Dunia’s hand only 
briefly. It was Natalie who, after the first 
few commonplaces, spoke. “How do you 
think she’s looking, Doctor Everton?” 

John Everton smiled at Natalie agree- 
ably, with a flash of white, even teeth. ‘‘As 
if she’d put on a good fifteen pounds, I’d 
say, and decidedly less anaemic—”’ 

“Idiot.”” Natalie spoke with character- 
istic disrespect. ‘‘I mean, in looks. Don’t 
you think she’s rather beautiful?”’ 

“Oh, well,” and laughed a trifle, glancing 
from the obviously embarrassed, height- 
ened color in Dunia’s cheeks to the slim 
graceful lines of her soft green dress. “Of 
course I always did think that.” 

Gallantry or not, in that moment 
Roger’s brows drew together sharply. 
“It’s a marvel to me the confounded life of 
drudgery up there didn’t kill her.’”” There 
was a definite hint of hostility there. 

“It did nearly.” John Everton stretched 
forward in his seat to pass a cigarette case 
to Roger, quite evidently refusing to be 
antagonized. “You couldn’t stop her 
drudgery, or whatever you choose to callit, 
though. You might have thought she had 
sufficient worries of her own; but when she 
wasn’t bathing someone’s new baby, or 
feeding some lone devil flat on his back, 
I’m hanged if she wasn’t patching my 
young hopeful’s trousers. I finally told her 
straight she’d have to sell up and clear out, 
if she wanted td live at all. Isn’t that 
right, Dunia?” 

For a moment she did not reply, and 
something in the face she turned to him 
spoke of things Roger did not know. “I 
didn’t want to live at all, just then,” 
slowly. And then, at some slight move- 
ment from Roger, she turned, and she 
caught, far behind the tense impassivity of 
that face, uncertainty and even dread in 
his eyes. She moved quickly to his side. 
“Until I met . . .” and paused again, held 
this time by an almost equally indefinable 
tenseness in Natalie. 

But John Everton saw nothing of these 
undercurrents. He only looked, for an 
instant, very squarely at Dunia and then 
at Roger. And then his hand went out 
again. 

“I see—I see,” a little more slowly. 
“Then this is the answer to it all. Con- 
gratulations, Morgan.” 

He smiled, and Roger smiled back, sud- 
denly completely confident that nothing 
deeper lay behind those clear blue eyes 
than friendly interest. So confident that he 
laid a friendly hand on John’s shoulder in 
the hall, told them both to have a good 
time, and leaned back in the big armchair 
and smoked and talked to Natalie with a 
companionable charm he had not shown 
her in many months. 


JOHN EVERTON and Dunia sat in a 
secluded restaurant alcove, and he chatted 
with pleasant amiability. ‘‘Well,” finally, 
referring for the first time to Roger. “He 
seems a very decent fellow. I’m glad of 
that. So now there'll be no need for you to 
worry.” 

“I know. Roger’s a darling. He wants 
to do so much.”” There was real warmth in 
her voice. But her eyes had grown faintly 
troubled. ‘John, how’s Lone Prairie?” 

“Oh, as usual,” a little reflectively. ‘““Too 
much hot weather for a while. A few more 
comings and a few more goings. We miss 
the faces that are gone, of course.’ 


“Of course.” And did not quite meet his 
glance as she asked a few more simple 
questions. ‘‘And how’s . . . Billy?” 
finally. 

“Fine,” promptly. “Growing like a 
weed. Thirteen next month, you know.” 

She nodded. “I know.”’ And after a 
pause: “Did he know you might see me?” 

“Well, he hoped,” and laughed. ‘He 
sent a fine message, I must say. He said 

” And then he stopped to raise his 
coffee cup to his lips. When he put it down 
he frowned and seemed to speak less 
definitely. “Oh, I don’t remember exactly. 
Hoped you were well, and sent his love and 
all that sort of thing.” This time his eyes 
did not meet the almost startled depths in 
hers, and in another minute he laughed, 
not quite convincingly again. ‘Well, 
anyway, I should think you'll be glad 
you've seen the end of all of that.” 

A faint shudder involuntarily caught 
her. “Yes; oh, yes. Sometimes it just 
seems like a sort of nightmare now.” 

“I know,” slowly. “It was just one 
thing after another. You had a tough 
break, the pair of you.” 

She drew a sudden, deep breath, as if she 
were plunging back into a world she did 
not want to remember. “John, you were 
good to us, always. You could handle 
Eric, even when I—” 

“Oh, that,”’ and picked up a fork to 
study it gravely. ‘Well, as a matter of 
fact I always cared more than a bit for 
Eric, even when I wanted to choke his life 
out. He had some points, Dunia.” He 
broke off once more abruptly. “I want 
you to know just how glad I am you’re 
settled now. It would have been no life 
for you. . . going back.” 

“But John—” Some distant chord of 
memory was lost in surprise. “I don’t 
know that I’d even thought . . . of going 
back.” 

“Of course you hadn’t,” quickly. “Now 
come, we mustn’t stir up a lot of things 
best forgotten. You tell me some more 
about this fine chap of yours.” 


MUCH LATER that evening, Roger sat 
up with a start. ‘“‘Why, great Scott, Dunia, 
I must have dozed or something !”’ and rose 
quickly. ‘I didn’t even hear you.” 

“Roger!” She crossed the room at once. 
“‘Where’s Natalie? Surely you weren’t 
waiting for me?” 

“Oh, Natalie thought she’d turn in.” He 
dismissed that briefly. ‘Yes. I stayed, 
Dunia. I didn’t know whether—’”’ he 
paused a trifle hesitantly before he went on 
—‘whether tonight’s associations might 
have brought back a lot of unhappy mem- 
ories. I felt I wanted you to know I loved 
you, Dunia.” 

Dunia looked down at the hand that 
held hers, and then she laid her other 
slender, white hand over it before she met 
his dark, still faintly drowsy but definitely 
troubled eyes. ‘My dear,” very softly. 
“Yes,” slowly then. “It did bring back 
some very definite memories, I think.” 

The drowsiness was completely gone. 
“About . . . that doctor?” His voice was 
quiet. 

“About other things,” still slowly. 
“About my husband. Roger, shall we sit 
down here on the couch? I think I ought to 
tell you some of these things now.” 

Roger knelt a moment to poke the fire in 
silence, and then settled back slowly in the 
opposite chair, his dark intent eyes on the 
clear, faintly shadowed pallor of her face. 
She was speaking, carefully as if feeling her 
way. “Roger, I’ve told you so much that’s 
terrible and unhappy about Eric. I feel 
I’ve got to tell you things that came to me 
tonight just sitting there and watching 
John. You see, John was so interwoven in 
our lives, and I remembered a time long 
ago when John and Mary and Eric and I 
stood in the tiny wooden church, and there 
was a double christening for two baby 
boys, and Eric took my hand and said 
under his breath: ‘Please God, this son 
will be a better man than I shall ever be,’ 
as if he knew his weaknesses so well. And a 
night when there was a dreadful fire, and 
they lost Mary and nearly lost John, and 
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“Who exactly is this Doctor John of 
yours?” 

“Why!” after a faint pause. “He’s about 
the most hard-working, worst paid and 
best loved man in Lone Prairie, I think. He 
brings us into the world and closes our 
eyes. He has one little motherless son who 
is nearly as dear to me as my own.” 

If Roger noticed her unconscious use of 
the present tense he made no sign, and he 
drew for his own satisfaction a mental 
picture of a kindly, ageing man working 
among his people . . . and after a moment 
changed the subject. 


THAT WAS not the last time that Roger 
took Dunia out. Not just for long country 
rides, but to the best theatres and concerts 
he could find, and he watched, with a 
dawning amazement and delight, the real 
charm and the unaffected pleasure and 
companionship that were interwoven with 
mature wisdom and comprehension. He 
did it all for Natalie, of course, he told 
himself at first, but later he felt a touch of 
slightly wicked delight that he should have 
turned the tables on Natalie so thoroughly 
by enjoying what she had offered him as a 
plain and simple duty. Nor did he realize 
something that was puzzlement, and per- 
haps something more than that, growing in 
her dark eyes. 

Natalie seemed to throw herself whole- 
heartedly into the task of helping Dunia to 
forget the hardships she had known. She 
arranged gay evening parties, and invited 
more than one moderately attractive man 
especially to meet her sister. One, in 
particular, took decidedly more interest 
than she had dared to hope, and Roger 
sat in a corner of the couch some weeks 
later, and there was a definite frown 
behind his eyes. 

“Now look here, Natalie.” Despite the 
frown, he struggled to speak lightly. “‘You 
gave this job of amusing Dunia to me. I 
don’t think I’m grateful to you for intro- 
ducing Fred Driscoll.” 

“Roger, don’t be silly.”” Natalie’s voice 
was light. “And anyway, you’ve com- 
plained so bitterly you never had me to 
yourself, I’ve tried to be agreeable. So 
you might appreciate my company now.” 

“I do, of course,” slowly, reflecting that 
it had almost grown into months since his 
last bitter complaint. He struggled defi- 
nitely to change the subject, and only 
found it cropping up again soon after. “I 
rather wish she hadn’t met this chap, 
Natalie. I know he’s got two perfect brats 
of motherless boys. She’s quite liable to 
throw herself away on them.” 

“Nonsense,” easily. And then, ““Would 
that worry you terribly, Roger?” 

“Of course not,” a little too curtly in 
return. “Only it would seem a waste.” 

Natalie’s dark eyes slightly narrowed. 
“Why don’t you talk to her about it, 
then?” 

Roger’s glance in return was unrespon- 
sive. “Perhaps she’s following your 
example and becoming too confoundedly 
elusive,” abruptly. 

Natalie’s voice was unexpectedly soft 
and provocative. “Why, don’t you want 
me to be elusive, Roger?” 

But Roger was no longer to be drawn. 
He rose to his feet. “Oh, I don’t know what 
I want tonight. Too darned restless to 
keep still at least,” a trifle impatiently. 
“Perhaps I’ve been working too hard. 
Come on, let’s get out somewhere, shall 
we, Natalie?” 

And in that moment Natalie knew 
something of real, bitter pain in the know- 
ledge that through her very folly and 
conceit she had definitely let a very good 
man slip completely through her fingers. 


IT WAS not until some time after that, 
that Roger quite suddenly took Dunia by 
the arm in the midst of a small party that 
had settled down to a game of bridge. 
“Look here, we seem to be the odd ones 
out. Put on your coat and let’s slip out for 
half an hour. I want to talk to you.” 
“Dunia.” It was some time before he 
broke his own, almost impenetrable silence 
as they drove rapidly along the broad 


highway out of the very heart of the city. 
“Are you seriously thinking of marrying 
this Driscoll man?” 

“My dear Roger.” And if she felt sur- 
prise, she made no sign or movement. 
“I’ve given up seriously thinking.” 

“Don’t be funny with me,” curtly. “I 
asked you a straight question.” 

“And you think it deserves a straight 
answer,” lightly. ‘Very well, Roger. 
Nothing is farther from my mind.” 

“Than marrying him, you mean?” a 
trifle eagerly. 

“Than marrying anyone.” 

He laughed a little uneasily. “Oh, 
nonsense, Dunia. That would be pretty 
selfish.” 

“Oh,” coolly, and moved slightly away. 
“Selfish, because I want to enjoy myself 
a little? So, to please you, I ought to 
marry Herbert Driscoll.” 

“Heaven forbid!’”’ sharply. And then, 
just as abruptly. “Dunia, what’s made you 
change like this?’”’ 

“Like what?” slowly. 

He spoke equally slowly, frowning. 
“Dunia, when you first came, you didn’t 
treat me like this. You seemed as if you 
were a little happy to be with me, and you 
told me things I still have reason to think 
were confidences you don’t tell lightly.” 

“They were, Roger.” After a long 
silence her voice was very low. “And you 
were very sweet to me. But perhaps I 
didn’t quite realize that you were so very 
kind and patient with me, just for Natalie’s 
sake, when you couldn’t possibly have 
wanted to be—” 

“Did Natalie tell you that?” His voice 
was suddenly grim. 

“Of course not,” quickly. But all at 
once he stopped the car and turned to lay 
his hand over hers. ‘‘Dunia,” very quietly. 
“I don’t quite understand. But, granted 
if you like that I felt a bit embarrassed the 
first few times I met you, don’t you think 
the very great part of my confounded 
kindness was for your own sake?” 

“Roger!” Dunia tried, rather unsuc- 
cessfully, to draw back her hand. Her face, 
beneath the soft lack hair was a little 
white. ‘“You’ve loved Natalie a great 
many years. Please don’t forget that 
now.” 

But Roger was determined to forget. “I 
could never have loved Natalie.” His 
voice was swift and sure. ‘‘Ever since that 
day when we stood on that hill and you 
turned to me, I know there’s been only 
you. Dunia, I don’t even ask you to love 
me yet, if you can’t. I only want the right 
to care for you, and give you everything 
you ever wanted, and make you forget all 
those terrible things!” 

“Roger, don’t!’ a little breathlessly. 
“You mustn’t feel like that. I—I don’t 
even know if I want to be tied. I don’t 
know what I want.” 

“I know what you want.” There was a 
new, intense note. ““‘You want someone to 
hold you like this, to look after you for 
ever, Dunia!” His voice deepened. “I 
want you so much. You will—tell me you 
will.” 


THEY OPENED the door a little later, 
and Natalie, at the phone in the hall, 
spoke quickly. “Oh, wait, wait just a 
minute. Here she is,” and passed the 
receiver to Dunia. “For you.” And after 
one glance at the faces of the two new 
arrivals, she closed her eyes a moment, 
sharply, as she turned away. For it did not 
take more than a glance tosee. . .! “For 
me?” Dunia’s eyes widened. And then. 
“Yes, this is Mrs. Rudolf. I beg your 
pardon—who? Doctor—” And then ina 
swift, changed voice. “Doctor John 
Everton, of Lone—oh—oh, John!” 

And when she turned to Roger a few 
minutes later, there was a light in her dark 
eyes that he had never seen before. “Roger, 
it’s John, my Doctor John, in this very 
town. There’s a lecture course he wants to 
take. He says it’s a holiday. He’s never 
had a holiday in years and years. He’s 
coming here tomorrow. Roger, you'll 
simply love him. I know you will.” 

Roger’s hand closed over her arm 
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characters ... Startling innova- 
tions at Canada’s Premier Horse 
Show will enthrall you. 
Scores of other attractions. 


ALFRED ROGERS ELwoop A. HuGHES 
President General Manager 


Cauadian Mehional 
EXHIBITION 


TORONTO 


AUG.28 TO SEPT.I2..1936 


EXTRA CASH 


FOR 
SUMMER TRIPS 














Now’s the time to earn the extra 
cash that makes pleasant holiday 
trips a practical possibility. Our 
plan for spare-time earnings offers 
a real opportunity for alert Can- 


adians. Hundreds are succeeding 
in every part of the Dominion 
without previous experience. 


You will be under no obligation 
if you will write and let us ex- 
plain our money-making plan. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES DEPT. 


TRANS -CANADA NEWS CO. 
210 DUNDAS ST. W., TORONTO 
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THE BABY CLINIC 


by Dr. MCCULLOUGH 


SUMMER CARE OF THE BABY 


Food. The ability to digest food in hot 
weather is diminished, so the baby’s food 
should be cut down by about one sixth or 
one quarter of the usual amount. For 
example, if the baby is having eight ounces 
of milk at a feeding, this should be modified 
by using six ounces of milk and two ounces 
of water. There will not be the gain in 
weight, but that is not serious compared 
with an attack of diarrhoea from overfeed- 
ing. The trouble with most mothers is 
that they overfeed, rather than underfeed, 
their children. 

Milk. The utmost care should be taken 

about the milk used. It must be kept cold 
because the germs in milk increase at an 
alarming rate in milk when it becomes 
varm. As soon as the milk is received, 
vlace it in the refrigerator or in some recep- 
tacle that will keep the temperature down 
to 40 degrees at least. In hot weather all 
milk used for babies and children under 
three should be boiled for three minutes 
whether it has been pasteurized or not, 
The boiling will destroy the harmful 
germs. 

Ice Cream is a doubtful article for little 
children. Any ice cream given to children 
under five should be homemade and con- 
sist mostly of milk, and given not oftener 

‘van twice a week. The common practice 
i letting children run off to the grocer’s or 
druggist’s for ice cream cones is too risky 
to be allowed. When given to children it 
should be as dessert and eaten at meals. 

Diarrhoea and vomiting. If these 
signs appear three feedings should be 
omitted and the child given plenty of plain 
boiled water. When milk is given, once 
more it should be diluted by half or two- 
thirds and the strength gradually in- 
creased. Mothers need not be afraid of the 
child starving because of the reduction of 
the food strength. A few hours of diarrhoea 
and vomiting are far more harmful than a 
little reduction in the food. Inolder children 
all food may be stopped for twenty-four 
hours and nothing but orange juice and 
water given. An enema of one pint to 
one quart of soapy water is useful in these 
cases. 

Water drinking. A child needs large 
amounts of water in hot weather. Its 
requirements are far greater in this respect 


than those of adults. Every infant should 
be offered plain boiled water between 
meals, preferably one-half to one hour 
before feeding. I am often asked how long 
in the infant’s life should water be boiled. 
The answer is during the first year and so 
long as there is any doubt of the purity of 
the water. Boiling makes the water pure. 

Clothing. Many infants are dressed too 
warmly. If the baby’s skin is moist, it is 
dressed too warmly. If the feet and hands 
are cold and the lips blue, more clothing is 
required. In the hot days of summer all 
that is required is a diaper and a light 
cotton shirt, and on very hot days the 
shirt or other light dress may be dispensed 
with. The night attire may be correspond- 
ingly light, care being taken that the child 
is covered if the temperature falls. In 
older children the same rules apply. Too 
much clothing is a frequent cause of colds. 

Fresh air and sunshine. Both are 
essential to the wellbeing of the infant and 
child. In hot nights the air should be kept 
moving, with the child out of the line of 
draft. 

The best time to expose the infant to the 
sun’s rays is between 8 and 10 in the morn- 
ing. Infants of three or four weeks should 
not have more than five minutes exposure 
of face, arms and legs at first. This may 
be increased by two minutes a day until the 
exposure is one-half to one hour. Older 
children in sun suits may be allowed to 
play in the sun. Fair children burn more 
easily than dark ones and care must be 
taken not to allow sunburn. If such should 
happen application of cloths soaked in a 
saturated solution of Epsom salts will 
promptly allay the smart of the burn. 

Bathing. In hot weather, two or three 
spongings in lukewarm water containing 
one teaspoonful of baking soda to a pint 
of water helps to keep the child cool. After 
drying, plenty of cornstarch powder 
should be applied. The bathing of older 
children in lakes, streams or the sea should 
be strictly supervised, and children under 
ten should not go in waters more than once 
a day. 

Summer resorts. These are the very 
worst places to take children. The food 
cannot be supervised. Fresh milk is not 

{Continued on page 51} 

















That’s what 
CRISPNESS does 


LOOK! Empty! He's eaten up every one of those toasted 
rice bubbles. That’s what happens to Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies every time. And no wonder—this ready-to-eat 
cereal is so crisp it crackles in milk or cream. 

It’s real FUN to eat a heaping bowl of Rice Krispies, 
with wholesome milk. Extra delicious with fruit or honey 
added. Nourishing and easy to digest. Ideal for bedtime 
snacks, because they promote sound sleep. 

At grocers everywhere in 
the Mother Goose story pack- 
age. The WAXTITE bag inside 
the package keeps Rice Krispies 
oven-fresh. Made by Kellogg 
in London, Ontario. Quality 
guaranteed, 
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NURSERY DRAMAS—No. 3 | 
starring THE JOHNSON BABIES 


THE TWINS 
AVOID TEARS 


ma 











—— 
Bo 


SCENE 1—A CALL FOR HELP 


First Twin (urgently): Oh-hoo, Mother! 
Come right away—quick! Sister’s getting 
all fixed up for a big cry. And you know 
how catching it is! If she cries, I’m 


going to, too—’cause she’s my own twin 
and I feel so sorry!” 





SCENE 2— TROUBLE LOCATED 


First Twin: “Well, now, here’s the trouble 
— this woolly sweater’s making her alittle 
bit prickly. How well I know the feeling! A 
few shakes of our silky, smooth Johnson’s 
Baby Powder is just what’s needed here!” 





FINALE — SUNSHINE AGAIN 


First Twin: “Didn’t I say that would fix 
her? —and some for me too? Oh, how nice! 
I just love to feel that soft, slippery powder 
all tickly down my neck. Let’s not have 
it just at bathtime—let’s have it often 
this hot weather—then we'll never cry!”’ 


is preferred by doctors, nurses and 
mothers everywhere. 
1. It’s borated—healing and mildly antiseptic. 
2. No zine stearate—does not irritate or burn. 
3. No orris-root—does not cake or clog the pores. 


4. No harsh, gritty particles—does not chafe. 
5. It’s a pure, safe, gentle powder lubricant. 


Gohrconze Fohnsow tame 
JOHNSON’S 


Licby POWDER 


Baby 0 am 
and Baby Oil. 


5 REASONS why Johnson’s Baby Powder 












SEND FOR SAMPLES 


@ Send 10¢ (in coin) for 
samples of Johnson’s Baby Powder, 
Baby Soap and Baby Cream, to Johnson 
& Johnson Limited, Dept. C-7, 2155, 
Pius IX Boulevard, Montreal, Que. 





Eric sat with him night after night, and he 
said: ‘You know your boy will be our boy 
forever. . .’ And once he ran three miles 
in winter when one of the babies was so ill, 
and he fell in a creek on the way and his 
clothes were frozen stiff on his back. . .” 

“And at the end—’”’ She drew a deep, 
unsteady breath out of that perfect silence. 
“He opened his eyes, and I knew he was 
trying to say he cared, and I smiled back 
and held his hand, and my heart felt cold. 
Roger!’’ suddenly. “Suppose he knew my 
heart felt cold.” 

Roger was by her side, and now her hand 
was between both of his. “I’m sure he 
wouldn’t,” very quietly. “You wouldn’t 
have let him.” 

“IT don’t feel like that now,” in little 
above a whisper. ‘Whatever Eric was, 
there was so much good as well, I feel 
ashamed of all my bitterness. I’d give so 
much to know I didn’t fail him.” 

“I know you didn’t,” steadily. The 
pressure of his hand did not slacken. But 
he did not move as he sat waiting, for 
what, he did not quite know. “Dunia?” 
finally. ‘“‘Why did Everton have to bring 
up all this?” 

“He didn’t. Not one word,” quickly. 
There was another silence. “Roger,” at 
length. “He has a little boy, twelve years 
old, and he sent down a message with 
John.” 

“Yes,”’ briefly. 

“He said: John was not to come back 
without me.” 

Roger was suddenly sitting straight, 
hands tightening across his knees. “He 
told you that, deliberately.” His voice was 
hard. “He wants you back in that infernal 
place to look after his boy, to slave and do 
a thousand filthy, unspeakable things!” 

“Roger, don’t!” There was swift pain in 
her voice for the pain in his. “He didn’t 
say a single word like that. He laughed 
when I made him tell me about Billy. He 
didn’t want me to take it seriously. He 
told me I was lucky. He said that you were 
lucky, and he wouldn’t want even to think 
of me going back!” 

Roger’s hand shot out abruptly, and his 
fingers closed tightly just above her wrist. 
“Dunia, I’m not a fool . . . and nota 
child,” abruptly. “You want to tell me 
something, and all I ask is that you tell me 
squarely, now.” 

Just for an instant she hesitated, seeing 
all that lay behind that unfathomable 
glance, and seeing all the goodness and the 
comfort of what he had to offer. And 
seeing, too, a land of ice and snow, small 
shade and merciless sun, and all the endless 
service and sacrifice offered to the altar ofa 
pioneering land. She shivered, and at the 
sudden hope in his eyes her low voice 
broke oddly. “Roger, I wonder if you'll 
ever believe how much I care for you. 
When I say I want to go back. I want to be 
with the people I know, and the babies I’ve 
held on my knee. I want to patch Billy’s 
trousers and help him grow. And I want to 
grow old hand in hand with John. I think, 
deep in my heart, I must have always 
wanted it. Roger, I don’t know whether 
you can ever forgive or understand.” 

There was a silence. Roger released her 
wrist, and then slowly drew his fingers 
across the red mark on the fair skin. 
“There’s nothing to forgive, Dunia,” and 
rose. “I’m just stupid enough to feel I 
can’t quite . . . understand.” He drew 


one Iceng breath and turned. “I’m tired, 


I think, tonight. I’ll get along.” 


TWO WEEKS later, Natalie and Roger 
stood, late one evening on a station plat- 
form, and watched the last gleam of the 
train that was taking Dunia and John far 
on their way to their primitive Northland. 
He slipped his hand through her arm, 
smiling. ‘Well, that’s that. Shall we go 
and have some coffee?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘Roger, I’m tired,” 
and her eyes could not honestly reflect the 
difficult smile in his. ‘“Take me home, and 
I’ll make you something hot instead.” 

“Right.” But he did not stop a slightly 
intermittent but determined flow of light 
conversation until he laid the second strong 
cup of coffee aside, and Natalie sprang 
suddenly, restlessly, to her feet. 

“Roger, you don’t have to do that for 
+ aga If you knew how terrible I 
elt!” 

He looked up quickly, his voice quiet 
and reassuring. 

“She'll be all right, Natalie. 
good man.” 

“Oh, I know. It’s not just that!” After 
an instant’s indecision she moved to the 
arm of his chair, her hand touching his 
shoulder almost hesitantly. ‘Roger!’ 
There was visible effort behind her low, 
quick voice. “Once I didn’t want you to 
have her. I looked on you as mine, and I 
deserved to lose you. But I want you to 
know I’d have given anything on earth if 
you could have had her in the end.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t the man,” a little stiffly. 
And then suddenly his whole expression 
changed. ‘Natalie, don’t look like that 
. . . for me. It’s all right.” But in that 
moment his arm went around her tightly, 
and his dark head lay against her arm 
as if he were too tired himself to keep up 
the pretense that it was all right. 

After another moment he spoke slowly. 
“Natalie, I’m afraid I must have hurt you 
terribly, myself, in those last weeks. You'll 
hate me now for saying all that’s left of me 
is yours.” 


He’s a 


“T’ll never hate you, Roger.” If her face | 


was very white, her voice was soft and 
steady. 

Roger did not reply, but the tightness of 
his grip did not relax. Presently he spoke 
again. “After all, they tread a path that 
you and I shall never know or wholly 
understand,” almost as if to himself. 
“Natalie, wouldn’t it be better if we tried 
to find our own small path down here, and 
follow it. Or is that too much to ask now?” 
abruptly. 

Just for a little while Natalie did not 
reply, although her hand passed lightly 
once over that dark head. Her own eyes 
were very dark and wide. For, after all, 
even if he had turned to her just because 
he could not have the other, could she 
protest at that! For she knew, too, in a 
wisdom that was being born of deeper 
things, the sheer thankfulness that he had 
turned to her at all, when so easily he 
might have gone for ever! And who could 
tell, perhaps if she treated with love and 
tenderness and all the things hidden in her 
heart, just what he had to offer, perhaps 
the day would come... Inthat moment 
she was able to meet something that was 
very definite question in his eyes, with 
steady understanding. “We'll find that 
path, and keep there, Roger.” 





THE AUGUST FICTION IS SOMETHING SPECIAL! 


Famous writers bring you stories that will make you forget the heat 
wave next month. Watch for such noted names as Margaret Lee 
Runbeck . . . Frank Bunce ... Margaret Sangster . . . Shirley Seifert. 


ORDER YOUR AUGUST CHATELAINE NOW TO AVOID 
DISAPPOINTMENT 
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HOT WEATHER, different food or water, 
the change from home to some holiday re- 
sort . . . these and other factors often start 
the dreaded diarrhoea. Prompt treatment is 
imperative. Read what other mothers have 
found best. 

“My baby was so bad with summer 
complaint that we despaired of saving 
her. A friend advised Baby’s Own Tab- 
lets. After the third dose baby fell asleep. 
By noon next day she took her usual 
bottle feeding.” 

Mrs, H. Allard, Whitby. 
Somebody else who knew the effective- 
ness of Baby’s Own Tablets gave them toa 
friend’s sick child. She writes: 

“Last summer, at a camp where I was 
staying, a young child contracted sum- 
mer complaint. I gave her some Baby’s 
Own Tablets and they improved her 
condition right away. I have used them 
for my own children during teething and 
would not be without them.” 

Mrs. A——, Toronto. 

Baby’s Own Tablets form a harmless, 
efficient corrective for colic, indigestion, 
teething, simple fever, fretfulness, constipa- 
tion and colds as well as diarrhoea. 

They are certified safe and contain no 
opiates or narcotics. Price 25c. 
@ Try them at our risk. Buy a package to- 
day and, if you do not find them as good as 
we claim, return the partially-used box to us 
and we will refund your money. 





In baby’s bath = 
My hand’s alright “~~ 

Wet-Pruf sheds water 

And stays snow-white 


@ An adhesive tape 
that’s 100% Water- 
roof, snow- white. 

ashes clean. Non- 
ravelling, soft, kid-like 
finish that resists soil- 
ing. Get Wet-Pruf 
today. Comes in all 
widths and lengths. 


re eat 





ADHESIVE TAPE 


@ HANDI-TAPE . .. a ready-made Wet- 
Pruf adhesive strip, 3 inches long 
with a non-ravel gauze pad... is 
ideal for small cuts and wounds. 


Made by a Famous Surgical Dressing House 
BAUER & BLACK, LTD., TORONTO 
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Summer Care 


of the Baby 


(Continued from page 49) 





always obtainable; even the water may be 
doubtful. A summer cottage is better. So 
is a decent boarding-house. But keep your 
eye on the water and milk supplies in all 
these places. 

Supervised summer camps, Many of 
these are quite good for children over six. 
But select the best. It is much easier 
and cheaper to prevent than to cure ill- 
nesses in a baby or young child. 


The Question Box 


Question—-My boy, four years and 
two months old, weighs 41 lbs. He is 
apparently healthy but has crying-spells 
almost every night. He appears to be 
dreaming and is difficult to waken. In this 
condition he kicks frantically, holds his 
neck or chin in spasms; his eyes look 
glassy and he trembles as if in pain or 
fright. One of his eyes has turned a little. 
—(Mrs.) J. J. M., Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Answer—This looks like tetany, a con- 
dition associated with rickets. I suggest 
that, in addition to the administration of 
Vitamin D, in the form of natural or 
artificial sunlight, cod-liver oil or viosterol, 
you give him 15 grains of calcium chloride 
every four hours for a few days. The latter 
should stop the attacks but the real cure 
will be found in the use of substances pro- 
viding Vitamin D. You should see a com- 
petent doctor if my advice proves unsuc- 
cessful. Please tell me. 

. = + 

Question—My baby girl, 18 months 
old, has been having convulsions for a 
year—four attacks since Dec. 24 last. 
Sometimes I can get her out of the attack 
by means of mustard baths. Do you think 
her teeth would cause the convulsions? 
Would an X-ray be of use?—(Mrs.) J. C., 
Toronto. 


Answer—Teething will not cause such 
attacks as you describe. An X-ray would 
not be likely to help. 


One would have to examine such a case 
very carefully to come to a conclusion as to 
the cause. 

It may be the tetany associated with 
rickets, inherited nervousness or a mild 
epilepsy. 

Until the cause is known it is useless to 
lay down a treatment. The mustard bath 
is one of the best measures at the time of 
the fit. 


* * * 


Question—My baby girl, seven months 
old, has eczema all over her body, head and 
face. On her chest, arms and legs it forms 
a red rash. There are small sores on head 
and face. She persists in scratching it. She 
is bottle-fed and weighs 19 Ibs. Has the 
diet anything to do with the condition?— 
(Mrs.) W. W., Sexsmith, Alta. 


Answer—Your girl is well overweight. 
Although you do not say so, I am assuming 
that she is on cow’s milk. The food may 
have something to do with her trouble. 
Try her on skim milk instead of whole milk 
for a time. Get an ointment made of equal 
parts of tar and zinc oxide ointments and 
apply it. Scratching always makes the 
condition worse as fresh infection is added. 

Ask your doctor to make tests to see if 
the food has anything to do with the skin 
affection. I am interested in knowing how 
these cases get on. Please let me know, 


* * * 


Question—My girl, 2114 months old, 
is healthy in every way. I have no difficulty 
with the feeding but she is a poor sleeper. 
At 6.30 she goes to sleep and does not 
start her performance until 12.30. She 
wets several times a night even if I do get 
her up at 9 or 10. The broken nights are 
very trying. What I want is to control the 
continual waking.—(Mrs.) C. N. W., 
Standhoff, Alta. 


Answer— Your child should be carefully 
examined to see if there is any cause for the 
trouble. The general reason is that the 
child has not been well trained. Then 
thread worms should be looked for. Fluids 
in the evening should be cut down. 

The habit may be broken up by antici- 
pating the wetting, that is, by taking the 
child up when she is dry. Sometimes at 
9 or 10 and again at 2 or 3, will suffice. It 
needs some experimenting. Perhaps under 
the circumstances, you are not equal to it. 
If you could place the child in the hands of 
some reliable helper for a month or two, it 
would give you a rest and might break the 
habit. 





ON LOOKING BACK 


by WINNIFRED KYDD, C.B.E. 





—Photograph by Violet Keene. 


During the term of my presidency, the 
National Council of Women has concen- 
trated on augmenting municipal, provin- 
cial and national employment relief and in 
promoting the education of public opinion 
— health and better housing. It 

has been a period of economic stress and 
this has perhaps caused the Council mem- 


bers to realize more fully than ever before 
that, we are a national organization, with 
national responsibilities as well as national 
privileges. It has also simplified our pro- 
gramme as it was simplified during the 
War in the service of one central cause. 
However, the educational work of all our 
committees has been carried on quietly 
and adequately. 

I have spoken of the past—the future is 
in the hands of those elected to office at the 
annual meeting. I hope that they will have 
a brighter and more encouraging economic 
situation as a background for their work— 
I cannot wish for them better friends or 
more loyal officers and co-workers than I 
have had. 

As I leave the presidency I take with 
me three things—the lessons which my 
office has taught me. They are many, 
some sad and some amusing. The friends 
who have been kindly critics and loyal 
supporters—and a sincere faith that, the 
Council by quiet and practical service can 
earn the confidence of the Canadian public 
whom we are organized to serve. 

Let me raise my presidential gavel for 
the last time to say ‘‘Here’s to the future 
of Canada and of the National Council of 
Women—Good luck to the new president.” 
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OR four generations Christie’s 

Arrowroot Biscuits have helped 
the mothers of Canada to raise 
more healthy, intelligent, well-bred 
children than any other brand of 
food. 


Recommended by the Country 
Doctor and the City Specialist for 
more than eighty years. 


Your children deserve this body- 
building nourishment, too, 













ol I'll go with you .,. I've just 

finished the washing...but I don’t feel a bit 
tired! You see washing isn’t really work 
at all with this new Westinghouse of mine.” 








“Westinchouse 


““cushioned” wash- 
ing action gets the 
clothes really clean 
in less time and with 
less wear! “De 
Luxe” model illus- 
trated. Also three 
others to choose 
from. 

Prices as low as 


$8150 


Westinghouse 
dealer 
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Is respect the necessary foun- 
dation for love? — What can 
you do for a cheating son?— 


Why can’t a wite have her 
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Keeps baby’s skin dry 





i “= own men friends? Here are 








Relieves chafing 


There’s never a trace of diaper rash of 
chafing from een when mother uses 
Merck Zinc te on baby’s tender skin! 
This baby powder does not 
combine with moisture to make an irri- 
tating paste, but forms instead a dry, pro- 
tective film that out wetness and 
prevents discomfort. It is a fine, velvety- 
soft powder that is soothing and healing. 
Merck Zinc Stearate comes in a dainty 
ink and blue can with self-closing top. 
our ne and druggist will tell you 
that the name Merck on any uct is a 
guaranty of purity and reliability. 
THIS WATERPROOF TEST IS IMPORTANT 


A little water poured on any non-wa f 
powder and rubbed gently with your finger 
will quickly form a — The same |test 
= ae Merck aa Seenenae shows 

waterproof baby powder does not 
absorb water—the water om on top in 
little round drops. This explains why it 
protects baby’s ski 


Merck & Co. Ltd., Manufacturing 
Chemists, Montreal. 
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CROCHET BOOK— 


By Elizabeth King. All kinds of croch- 
eting for one’s wardrobe and one’s 
home, from blouses to bedspreads, from 
hats to purses, with many illustrations. 


KNITTING BOOK— 


By Elizabeth King. What and how to 
knit. Contains complete instructions on 
how to make eve kind of knitted 
garment, Illustrated. 

Mailed Postpaid for 25< a Book 
TRANS-CANADA NEWS CO. 


210 Dundas Street W., Toronto 





answers by 


Dear Counsellor. In your latest issue 
of Chatelaine you herald the new column, 
“Getting Along Together,” with quite a 
trumpet blast. 

If you are going to conduct such a 
column, why don’t you get in actual con- 
tact with humanity in Canada? Why 
should the young fellow who is in love and 
wants to marry, but is short of the where- 
withal, be told in so many words to “go out 
and make his pile?”” Do you realize what a 
job that is? With financial odds stacked 
so heavily against the young people of 
Canada today, what surprises me is that 
the majority still have the decency to 
want to marry, instead of taking what they 
can get without any legal ceremony. 

What also raised my ire was your answer 
to the query, “Is love essential to a happy 
marriage?” The answer runs on the time- 
worn theme, love is built on respect, 
marriage must be built on love, which is 
so much rot. Why hoodwink our young 
people into the belief that each of them is 
capable of deep and lasting love? Most 
people are capable of affection for 
their spouses, provided they are congenial 
and finances are not too sorely trying; but 
any number are not capable of love, any 
more than they are capable of becoming 
master painters or musicians. A great 
many marriages are happy where the 
contracting parties are affectionate and 
considerate. Respect is most emphatically 
not the necessary foundation for love. 
We have all known women who loved 
husbands who drank to excess, philandered 
or mismanaged their joint goods, when 
these wives certainly did not respect their 
husbands. 

There is something in marriage which 
can be gained from no casual relationship; 
and I am all for love and marriage, but let 
us give these seeking youngsters a chance, 
and honest answer. I am tired of this line 
of drivel, “you must ‘love’ this man or 
woman or you will fail.”” How can anyone 
guarantee how this “love” will last in 
trying circumstances or financial hard- 
ships? Tell them rather to have as much 
forbearance with their partner’s short- 
comings as possible, and their individual 
“love” or affection will thrive and grow. 
—M. C., Sask. 


Answer. So you suggest love is not 
essential in marriage! Well all I can say is 
that you are either so madly in love with 
your husband you do not realize it or you 
have been deceiving him all through your 
courtship and these years of married life. 
You cannot convince me that your hus- 
band married you feeling that you did not 
love him. If this is the situation you find 
yourself in I would suggest to you that you 
clean house. If your marriage is based on 
anything but love, love built on respect, 
then I feel sorry for you and I do hope that 
you will not inculcate in your children, if 
you have any, such teachings or before 
many years pass you will be a very sorry 
mother. The trouble with people like you 
is that you get hold of a theory that you 
have either read or heard about which 


| i. he F amily Counsellor \ \ 


s 





SOMETHING TROUBLING YOU? 


Having a bit of difficulty with your young- 
sters? Up against a new problem in main- 
taining your Sen’ serenity? Does it seem 
as if an unsolvable difficulty menaces your 
future happiness? 

Why not talk it over with the Family Coun- 
sellor? He is a Canadian who has had 
years of experience in actually helping men 
and women with their everyday difficulties. 
Many readers of CHATELAINE are writing 
to him for impersonal, but practical guid- 
ance. He'll be glad to help you too. 


Write to 
THE FAMILY COUNSELLOR 
Chatelaine 
481 University Ave., Toronto. 





justifies your own selfishness and in order 
to make an impression on those about 
you, you expand the nonsense indicated in 
your letter and your own blasé attitude 
toward the sacredness of marriage will be 
your undoing. 

I am just as much aware, perhaps more 
than you are, of the problems young 
people of Canada have to face but I 
believe that we are a cleaner and better 
generation today than ever before. I say 
that any girl has a right to expect from 
any young man seeking her hand at least 
the possibility of a home. 

Give the youngsters a chance—yes a 
chance to make up their own minds and do 
their own thinking and keep away from 
the influences and theories that tend to 
ruin our family life. Where there is love, 
respect and understanding, a couple faces 
financial hardship with a great deal more 
fortification than can be possibly exhibited 


any other way. 
+ a” * 


A Ne'er-Do-Well Son 


Dear Counsellor. An only child, a boy 
in his twenties, who is a clever university 
student is causing his father considerable 
anxiety by issuing cheques against which 
he has insufficient or no funds. The father 
up to the present has looked after these 
cheques but cannot persuade the boy to 
discontinue this practice. The boy also 
goes away from home for months at a 
time taking no extra clothing or money but 
hitch-hiking long distances, and then 
when he is right up against it, the father 
somehow hears of his whereabouts and 
sends him his ticket home. What is your 
advice to the father?—D. E. G., Toronto. 


Answer. Many parents who are con- 
stantly making up deficiencies of this kind 
find at the end of the road that they have 
nothing left and that their kindness has 
not had the desired effect and the time 
eventually comes when the parents have to 
let the law take its course. Any young 
man may do this sort of thing once or 
twice and when he is helped by his parents 
learn his lesson and straighten himself 





away. If family disciplinary action does 
not bring about the desired results, I would 
strongly advise that you consult with your 
local magistrate and see if he cannot give 
you assistance. It is not an easy thing for 
parents to do when they find that family 
discipline and sympathy have failed to 
bring about the desired results. You 
might as well face your problem now as in 
ten years. It is not fair to place the rest of 
your family in the position of continuing 
to lavish your all on a young man who has 
given his family so little consideration. I 
have personally known two families who 
have made the mistake of doing too much 
and have left themselves in almost desti- 
tute circumstances. One family I have 
reference to spent $12,000 and eventually 
the young man had to have Institutional 


Treatment. 
* * 7 


Love Into Friendship 


Dear Counsellor. Do you consider it 
right to attempt to turn professed love on 
the part of a gentleman, when it is not 
mutual, into just friendship, or do you 
believe it wise not to attempt such a thing 
but rather to decide not to see him at all? 
This especially when it is difficult for him 
to become just a friend.—Margaret M., 
Westmount, Que. 


Answer. If you cannot accept the love 
which is offered you I think it is a great 
mistake for you to attempt to continue on 
any mutual basis. Too many people have 
tried to do this and have failed. Somebody 
is going to be hurt. At the time you are 
carrying on a friendship of this kind you 
are possibly losing an opportunity to marry 
one you could love and respect, and a man 
worthy of you would not let you play with 
his affections but would rather put an end 


to it himself. 
* + + 


A Wife's Own Friends 


Dear Counsellor. Don’t you think in 
these days a wife should have the right 
to make her own male friends? I have 
always been used to men friends, and I 
don’t see why I shouldn’t have the interest 
still?—Victoria S., London, Ont. 


Answer. No. There can only be one 
result and that is the breaking up of two 
homes if it continues. Very often we try to 
put the responsibility for our actions or 
the justification for them on somebody 
else and the Family Counsellor strongly 
advises your trying to straighten your own 
home rather than destroy it by attempting 
to turn to someone else who probably has 
never had enough backbone to establish his 
own home. 

The Family Counsellor has received a 
number of questions with reference to the 
one romance from young people who 
wondered whether they should have one or 
more romances. If they would be a little 
more specific in their letters perhaps they 
could be helped. 
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Cool Dishes 


Hot Days 


by 
HELEN G. CAMPBELL 


ITH THE thermometer on the up and up, this 

business of serving three meals a day is enough to 

make any housekeeper “pixilated” (excuse, 

please !), unless she applies a lot of brain and not 
so much brawn to the matter. Or if you prefer it that way, 
unless she uses her head to save her heels. 

Simplify; that’s my advice to you. Simplify your food, 
your service and your cooking and, as far as it’s humanly 
possible, be up and at it before the heat of the day is upon 
you. Of course, it takes a bit of forethought and planning, 
but once you give your mind to it, you'll be surprised at the 
dishes you can prepare in the early morning or the evening 
before the day after. 

The refrigerator is a valuable ally in a keep cool pro- 
gramme, referring alike to you and the food you serve. To 
begin with, it stores a generous supply of ice cubes for 
giving the final chill to a last minute glass of tea, fruit 
punch or any long, tall drink of the summer variety. Then 
if it keeps bottled beverages and a few jars of syrups— 
chocolate, coffee or the plain sugar kind—ready to add 
sweetness and flavor in the smoothest manner, you’re 
prepared to offer cool refreshment to the perspiring 


“dropper-in.” 


A DEPARTMENT OF HOME MANAGEMENT 
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A smart and delightful setting for a summer meal — white meta! furniture, blue and white umbrella, 
blue glass dishes and white pottery bowls. 


Furniture and table appointments — Courtesy, Eaton's-College Street. 


Besides such things as the “makings” of dishes, there 
waits in the refrigerator of the beforehanded housekeeper, 
salad dressings, sweet and savory sauces, cookie and pastry 
dough. To say nothing of ice cream in a freezing tray, salad 
greens in their special container, and perhaps one or more 
dishes ready to bring to the table or to pop in the oven just 
before mealtime. 

Any or every course of a summer menu may be prepared 
in advance to leave you with conscience clear, if you’re 


tempted to linger over a book or to purl and plain another 
row. Even the consommé may be heated early, mixed with 
enough gelatine to set it ever so lightly and provide a 
pleasant beginning to the meal. The main dish for warm 
days could be a jellied loaf of meat and vegetables or fish 
and suitable accompaniments. Or if you’re set on “‘some- 
thing hot,” a tasty scalloped mixture can be made and kept 
in the casserole for a last minute heating. At the same 
time, bake some of those refrigerator [Continued on page 59} 
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e TRAINED FOODS 
) say Arye / 


The vote is always unanimous. We have 

yet to hear of a baby who didn’t cast an en- 

thusiastic ballot for Heinz Strained Foods 
after the first taste! Mothers, too, welcome 
this convenient, common-sense way of adding 
semi-solids to the infant diet. They know Heinz 
Strained Foods are safe; first, because they are 
Heinz; secondly, because the enamel-lined tins 
bear the seal of medical acceptance. 















Heinz Strained Foods offer summer freshness and 
flavour all year ‘round —qualities which no ‘‘stored’’ 
vegetable can give you at any price. They are rich in vita- 

mins and natural health-building elements because they 
are cooked in their own juice, only. Home-cooked vege- 
tables lose flavour and vitamin-value because the air gets at 
f_—\ them during the cooking. Heinz Strained Foods are cooked in 


air-tight containers; no hint of taste or food value escapes. 



















Heinz Strained Foods are prepared from strictly garden-fresh vegetables at 
the Heinz plant in Leamington, the centre of one of the best vegetable growing 


Fa regions in Canada. 












“Questions and Answers about 
Heinz Strained Foods”’ tells how they 


Your dealer has them 
for you 
Heinz Strained Foods Varieties: 
Prunes, Peas, Green Beans, Spinach, 
Carrots, Tomatoes, Beets, Cereal, 


Strained Vegetable Soup. 






are prepared and when they should 
be used. Copy gladly mailed free. Ad- 
dress H. J. Heinz Company, Dept. 
C26, Toronto, Ont. 
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by Helen 


Institute Gossip G. Campbell 








My mind's up a blind alley ever since 
| saw this smart pleated shade — one 
of the latest things in window dress- 
ing. Comes in a variety of pastel 
colors with dark tapes for contrast, or 
if you like the new idea of vivid look- 
outs, you can get a deepish tone and 
lighter ribbons. Quite swish with 
white textured overdrapes, thus re- 
peating two important colors of your 
room. It goes smoothly and easily up 
and down in the world and works 
from top or bottom to keep out or let 
in light and air. You'd like it. 


Everybody's seeing double these days, 
no matter how harmless their bever- 
age. How can you help it with mirrors 
facing you everywhere? You meet 
‘em in the most unexpected places, as 
well as the usual ones, and they'll be 
of traditional clearness or tinted some 
lovely color — sapphire blue, rose, 
copper, gunmetal, or another shade. 
Mirrors, I'll have you know if you don't 
already, are frightfully smart and do 
smart things in doubling the beauty 
of your room. But they can be kind 
or cruel, so put them where they do 
well by you. And keep your shoul- 
ters back and your make-up on! 

it wouldn't surprise anybody to find 
a looking-glass over the mantelpiece, 
but in some of the niftiest modern 
rooms the whole chimney breast is 
mirrored glass. And ten to one if 
there isn't another huge mirror at the 
other end of the room. Gets you 
coming and going, if you please. 


& 
Even little tables — and big ones for 
that matter — are going in for 
mirror tops. Grand for modern 


schemes, but take a warning from 
Narcissus — the lad who fell in love 
with his own reflection and came to a 
sad end, 


Something new in the way of dessert! 
Start with a  quick-setting jelly 
powder, sweetened and fruit flavored. 





Photograph courtesy General Foods Ltd. 


Dissolve it according to the say-so on 
the package, pour it into a shallow 
pan; then, when it's set, cut it criss- 
cross, here and there, hither and yon. 
Pile the glisteny flakes in a tall com- 
port and garnish with a bit of fruit 
and sprig of mint. Know anything 
easier?. Or handsomer? 
€ 

Here's another idea. Fill tumblers 
about three-quarters full of the jelly 
mixture, saving out about a third. Set 
them in the refrigerator and when the 
remainder cools and begins to 
thicken, whip it to a froth and fill the 
glasses. If it's the right color, it looks 
like a draught of fresh-drawn beer— 
and fools the troops. 

Summer furniture is handsomer and 
more comfortable than ever. Makes 
me hate anyone with a porch or a 
garden, when all | can do is hang 
my head out of an apartment win- 
dow. | love these delicate, lacy lines 
some of the metal stuff is showing this 
year, and the thing that turned me 
positively green with envy was a set 
of tables and chairs painted canary 
yellow. Two bridge-sized tables placed 
together and laid for six or eight with 





_— ° ‘ — ll 
Photograph courtesy General Foods Ltd. 


a complete set of heavy blue glass 
dishes: can you imagine it? With 
lovely ladies in flowery chiffons and 
men in white flannels? Alas for a 
poor-but-honest spinster! 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO YOU 


| don't know what Kay Murphy will 
tell you in her Fashion Shorts, but | 
say that gold is smarter than ever this 
year. Gold anywhere and every- 
where: in the mine, in the mint, in 
your new fall outfit, and in your 
purse if you're lucky. And I've seen 
it on refrigerators no less. Sorry, but 
you can't buy one, for it's a limited 
edition in the nature of a special 
celebration. You know, don't you, 
that this is the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Westinghouse Company and 
that's a time for golden doings. It 
doesn't mean that we're going gold 
in the kitchen. Nothing so grand! 
And anyway it would be hard to 
improve on our modern spick-and- 
spanness. But | thought you'd be in- 
terested in the birthday party of a 
company which makes all sorts of 
labor-saving appliances for the home. 
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Plain liheleum with a narrow band 


i “i lightef shade following the 
“PAloor plan. An attractive scheme. 


¥ 
¥ 


A smart hall treatment — linoleum 
with an inlaid band and central 
motif. Black & white combination. 






One of the newest all-over carpets 
showing smart, modern design and 
two pile levels. Effective, charming. 


Klearflax rugs and carpet courtesy 
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Eaton's-College Street. 





Photograph courtesy Dominion Oilcloth and Linoleum Co. Ltd. 





Photograph courtesy Dominion Oilcloth and Linoleum Co. Ltd. 


FLOORS ARE stepping up, so the style 
scouts in the decorating world tell me. 
They’re no longer satisfied, it seems, to be 
either a humdrum background for the 
room or so bedecked and beflowered that 
they dominate the whole scene. Modern 
coverings insist on being smart, interesting, 
practical; and if it isn’t new materials that 
make them important fashionwise, it’s new 
colors, new designs or new treatments. 
Sometimes all of them. 

There are two major trends afoot, and 
you may choose between the sleek smart- 
ness of linoleum or the rough textured 
surfaces of the latest rugs and carpets. 

Linoleum fits beautifully with modern 
architecture and modern decorative ideas. 
It is both serviceable and appropriate not 
only for the hall and kitchen, but for living 


rooms and, indeed, any or every room jn . 


the house. In one of the new houses 
described recently in Chatelaine, linoleum 
flooring is used throughout—a different 
color in each room—and the effect is 
charming. Many other smart interiors 
make much of this covering as the found- 
tion of their scheme. No doubt about it, 





Klearflax all-over carpet courtesy Eaton's-College Street. 
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Wool tufting on a linen base 
makes these smartly styled modern 
rugs used in the living room. 


The amusing central motif of this 
linoleum floor is inlaid in contrast- 
ing colors for additional interest. 


linoleum is definitely in the decoration 
news! 

A wide choice of solid colors, jaspé or 
marbleized effects cater to those who like a 
plain floor to stand on, while patterns 
range from inconspicuous, all-over designs 
to bold, sophisticated treatments. Select 
according to the effect you're after—a 
quaint, demure little room, a traditional 
scheme or a smart modern setting. 

Should you want a floor tailored to your 
own design and color, you can have it, for 
there’s no limit to what can be done with 
this style-important material. Bands of 
contrasting color can be inlaid to relieve 
the plainness of the plain background, 
motifs can be inset and other arrangements 
to suit your taste carried out. Some ideas 
along this line are illustrated in the photo- 
graphs used here—a narrow strip of lighter 
shade following the architectural plan of 
the room, a bowl of fruit in central position 
and a decorative inlay at the four corners. 
And these are only a few possibilities in 
styling the room’s foundation. 

All of which goes to prove that linoleum 

{Continued on page 58} 
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BREAKFAST 


17 Sliced Bananas 
Milk Toast 
Date Muffins Jelly 
Coffee Tea 


18 Grapefruit Juice 
Cereal 


Coffee Tea 


(ere een nse 


1 9 (Sunday) 


Fresh Fruit Cup 
Waffles 
Lemon Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


20 Sliced Oranges 
Cereal | 

Bacon Marmalade 
Toast | 
Coffee Tea | 


21 Stewed Prunes 
Scrambled Eggs | 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 


29 Cantaloupe 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea | 


93 Tomato Juice 
Bacon and Eggs 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 


| 24 Raspberries 
Cereal 
| Scones Conserve 
i Coffee Tea 





25 


Orange Juice 
Cereal | 
Toast Marmalade | 
Coffee Tea 





(Sunday) 
26 Sugared Cherries 
Cereal 
Mushroom Omelet 
Toast 


Coffee Tea 





i 
i 

i 

| 

j 

i 

27 Cereal with Raisins _ | 
Toast Stewed Fruit | 
| Coffee Tea 

i 

i 

i 





28 Half Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Grilled Baby Sausages 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 


299 Apple Sauce 
Bacon 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 


30 Berries 
Cereal . 
Scones Syrup 
Coffee Tea 


—_—___—__—_——- - | 


3 Pineapple Juice 
Soft-cooked Eggs 

Toast Jam | 
Coffee Tea | 


Toast Jam | 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Bean Soup 
Jellied Vegetable Salad 

: Berry Tarts 
Tea Cocoa 


Spaghetti with 
‘Tomato Sauce 
Hard Brown Rolls 
Chilled Melon 
Macaroons 
| Tea Cocoa 


Fresh Vegetable Salad 
Celery Stuffed with Cheese 
Hot Biscuits Honey 

| Tea Cocoa 


Beef Broth 
Potato and Egg Salad 
Stewed Fruit 
Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 





Cheese Toast and Bacon 
Sugared Cherries 
Sweet Rolls 

Tea 


Sausage Cakes 
Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Green Onions 
Junket Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Creamed Carrots, Peas 


and Green Onions on Toast 


Stewed Rhubarb 
Drop Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Pan-fried Small Fish 
Shredded Green Salad 
Fruits in Lemon Jelly 
Sweet Rolls or Cookies 
Tea Cocoa 


Chicken Soup with Rice 
Cabbage and Peanut Salad 
Corn Muffins Jam 

Tea Cocoa 


Club Sandwiches 


or Assorted Small Sandwiches 


Pickles Celery Hearts 
Fresh Blackberries 
Petits Fours 
Iced Tea or Lemonade 


Scrambled Eggs on Toast 
Banana and Nut Salad 
Tea Cocoa 





Baked Stuffed Peppers 
Tomato Sauce 
Individual Fruit Shortcakes 
Tea Cocoa 





Corn Pudding 
Brown Bread 
Berries in Melon Ring 
Tea Cocoa 





Vegetable Soup 
Sliced Fresh Bologna 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Trifle 
Tea Cocoa 


Shrimp Salad 
Toasted Scones _ 
Apple Sauce Ginger Snaps 
Tea Cocoa 


DINNER 


Pan-broiled Fresh Herring 
Parsley Potatoes Spinach 
Fresh Fruit Ice Cream 
Cake 
Coffee Tea 





Grilled Ham 
| Creamed Potatoes Cole Slaw 
Cocoanut Cream Pie 
Coffee Tea 


Tomato Cocktail 
T-Bone Steaks 
Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Cauliflower 
Pineapple Ice-box Cake 
Coffee Tea 





Pe Hot Meat Loaf 
Boiled Potatoes 

Chilled Lemon Pudding 
Coffee Tea 
| 


Pea Sou 
Cold Meat Loaf 


Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Green Beans 
Baked Chocolate Pudding 
Foamy Sauce 

ffee Tea 





Tunafish or Salmon 
Soufflé 
Potato Rolls Baked Tomatoes 
Raspberry Shortcake 
Coffee Tea 








Mock Duck 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Boiled Cabbage 
Prune Whip Custard Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Celery Soup 
Spinach Ring with 
Creamed Eggs 
Parsley Potatoes 
Buttered Beets 
Deep Apple Pie Cheese 
Coffee Tea 


Baked Pork Chops 
Duchess Potatoes 
Creamed Celery 

Grape Tapioca 
offee Tea 





Lamb Roll 
Mashed Potatoes 
Buttered Asparagus 
Maple Bavarian Cream 
Wafers 
Coffee Tea 





Tomato Bouillon 
Cold Sliced Lamb Roll 
Baked Potatoes Wax Beans 
Cup Cakes Fruit Sauce 
Coffee Tea 





Beef Steak and Kidney Pie 
Carrots and Peas 
Chilled Rice Mold 

Coffee Tea 


Roast of Veal 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Summer Squash 
Sliced Oranges with 
Cocoanut Cake 
Coffee Tea 


Casserole of Veal 
Rice and Tomatoes 
Raw Carrot and Onion Salad 
Ice Cream Chocolate Sauce 
Coffee Tea 





Steamed Codfish 
Parsley Sauce 


Potato Balls Brussels Sprouts 


Huckleberry Pie 
Coffee Tea 


NE 


The Meals of the Month as compiled by M. Frances 
Hucks are a regular feature of Chatelaine each month. 





WE ASKED 


ZTE Jaylor BHS. 


STAFF DIETITIAN LOBLAW GROCETERIAS CO., LTD 


What is the most important 
feature in a cooking range? 











BREAKFAST 


Stewed Rhubarb 
Cereal 
a Omelet 
‘coast 
Coffee Tea 





2 Orange Juice 
Cereal 
Coffee Cake Jelly 
Coffee Tea 





3 Chilled Prunes 
Soft-cooked Eggs 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 





4 Tomato Juice 
Cereal 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee Tea 





5 (Sunday) 
Unhulled Strawberries 
French Toast 
Syrup 
Coffee Tea 





6 Half Grapefruit 
Cereal 


rea’ 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 





7 rea 
With d — 


Marmalade 
oast 
Coffee Tea 


8 Orange Halves 
Bread and Milk 
Bran Muffins Jam 
Coffee Tea 





10 Pineapple Juice 
Fried ll Fish 
Toast 
ee Tea 





11 Stewed Fruit 


Cere 
Bacon Broiled Tomatoes 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 


Eggs 
Toast Stewed Fruit 
Coffee Tea 





1 3 Tomato Juice 
Cereal 
Corn Muffins Honey 
Coffee Tea 


14 Half Grapefruit 
Griddle Cakes 
Syrup 
Coffee Tea 





1 5 Watermelon 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 


= Saye 
Plain Omelet 


Toast 
Coffee Tea 
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MEALS OF |THE 
NTA 


LUNCHEON or SUPPER 
(Picnic Supper) 
Cold Roast or Fried Chicken 


Raw Vegetable Salad (In Jug) | 


Brown and White Bread 


Sweet Pickles Olives 
Watermelon Cookies 
Coffee Cold Drinks _ 


Cheese Soufflé 
Brown Rolls 
Prune, Peanut Butter and 
Pineapple Salad 
Tea Cocoa 


Waffles + a Cakes 


Sliced Giene cad Bananas 
Crisp Wafers 
Tea Cocoa 


Cream of Asparagus Soup 
Perfection Salad 
Muffins Honey 
Tea Cocoa 


"Chicken Shortcake 
= Canned Chicken) 
Celery Radishes 
Raspberries and Cream 
Sponge Drops 
Tea Cocoa 


Baked Beans 
Head Lettuce Salad 
Stewed or Canned Fruit 
Cakes 

Tea 


Bouillon 
Tunafish Salad 
GCingariecae Cup Cakes 

hipped Cream 
ea Cocoa 


Frankfurters 
Sauerkraut 
Mustard Pickle 
Chilled Melon 
Tea Cocoa 


Baked Stuffed Tomatoes 
Brown Toast 
Ice Cream Sundae 
Iced Cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Creamed Eggs on Toast 
Head Lettuce with Dressing 
Berries Cake 

Tea Cocoa 


Salmon (left-over) and 
Cucumber Salad 
Rolls 
Junket with Toasted Almonds 
Tea Cocoa 





Grilled Sweetbreads 
and Mushrooms on Toast 
Assorted Relishes 
Fancy Cakes 
Iced Tea or Chocolate 





Cream of Pea Soup 
Crackers 
Fresh Fruit Salad 
Nut Bread 
Tea Cocoa 


Individual Meat Pies 
Chili Sauce 
Berries and Cream 
Toasted Nut Bread 
Tea Cocoa 


Tomato Rarebit 
Mixed Fruit Salad 
Cake 


Tea 





Salmon Croquettes 


Sauce 
Lettuce and Celery Salad 
+ Jellied Prunes 
ea 


DINNER 
Mixed Grill 
(Lamb Chop, Sausage, 
Kidney, Mushroom, Tomato) 
2arsley Potatoes 
String Beans 
Diced Fruits in Lime Jelly 
Coffee Custard Sauce Tea 





Cream of Tomato Soup 
Assorted Cold Meats 
French Fried Potatoes 

Beet Greens 

Strawberry Shortcake 

Coffee Tea 





Boiled Fresh Mackerel 
Mashed Potatoes 
Harvard Beets 
Pineapple Tapioca 
Coffee Tea 


Veal Stew 
Braised Celery 
Baked Tomatoes 
Rhubarb Crisp 
Coffee Tea 


Fruit Cup 
Baked Ham Slice 
Spoon Bread Spinach 
Fresh Cherry Tarts 
Coffee Tea 


Vegetable Soup 
Meat Balis 
Tomato or Mushroom Sauce 
Au Gratin Potatoes 
Carrots 
Raisin Bread Pudding 
Coffee Tea 


Rib Roast of Beef 
Yorkshire Pudding 
Franconia Potatoes 
Boiled Cabbage 
Chocolate Nut Cornstarch 
Coffee Tea 
Cold Roast Beef 
Horseradish 
Browned Potato Cakes 
Creamed Cauliflower 
Baked Lemon Pudding 
Coffee Tea 





Liver and Bacon 
Creamed Potatoes 
Buttered Onions 
Rice Butterscotch Sauce 
Coffee Tea 


Mushroom Soup 
Cold Boiled Salmon 
with Lemon 
Grated Raw Vegetables 
Tomato Sections 
Deep Rhubarb Pie 
Coffee Tea 


Breaded Veal Cutlets 
Mashed Potatoes 
Wax Beans 
Sugared Cherries 
Crackers Cheese 
Coffee Tea 


Noodle Soup 
Sliced Jellied Ton 
Potato and Celery Salad 
Chilled Spinach Molds 
Raapiercy varian Cream 
Coffee Tea 





Grilled Sausages 
Boiled Potatoes 
Shredded Cabbage 
Blanc Mange with Jelly 
Coffee Tea 


Scotch Broth 
(Vegetable Plate) 
Scalloped Potatoes with Cheese 
Buttered Beets Asparagus 
Fresh Lima Beans 
Cottage Pudding 
Coffee Caramel Sauce Tea 
Roast of Lamb 
Browned Potatoes 
Green Peas 
Marshmallow Custard 
Coffee Tea 





Curry of Lamb 
Steamed Rice 
Buttered Carrots 
oneey Cobbler 
Tea 


} 
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heat in some other way, you'll have ideas. 

A long list of appropriate and delicious 
desserts can be made early and served as 
late as you like—ices, jellies, whips, cus- 
tards, ice-box cakes and fresh fruit mix- 
tures. A supply of sauces for these can be 
kept on hand in covered jars, with one 
big making instead of a daily stir. 

You get the point, don’t you? Plan 
ahead, cook in the day’s cooler moments 
and organize your work to keep a cool 
comfortable kitchen and warm hospitality 
for anyone who comes to your door. 


Cool Dishes 
for Hot Days 


(Continued from page 53) 





rolls which you’ve previously prepared, 
cut and cook a few slices from the roll of 
cookie dough or make good use of the oven 








LEMON COCOANUT CREAM 


1 Package of lemon-flavored 
jelly powder 
2 Cupfuls of hot water 


| 
FOR DESSERT 
| Cupful of whipping cream 
1/2 Cupfuls of moist, shredded i 
cocoanut i 
Add the hot water to the jelly powder and stir until dissolved. Cool and i 
chill until it begins to thicken. Beat with a rotary beater until light and i 
fold in the cream which has been whipped until fairly stiff. Fold in the 
cocoanut, turn into a cold, wet mold and chill until firm. Serve unmolded, 
arnished with lemon sections and cherries. A fresh raspberry sauce is 
elicious with this, made as follows: 


| Cupful of fresh raspberries Y4 Cupful of sugar 
| Crush the berries and force through a strainer to remove the seeds. Add 
the sugar and cook to a heavy syrup. Chill and serve. 


CHERRY MALLOW DELIGHT 


{ 
1 Package of cherry-flavored jelly | Cupful of whipping cream 
powder 
1 Cupful of boiling water 
| Cupful of cherry juice 


2 Cupfuls of pitted black cherries 


Add the boiling water to the jelly powder and stir until dissolved. Add the 
cherry juice which may be from canned cherries or from fresh cherries which 
have been pane and allowed to stand with sugar added, for several 
hours. Cool, and when the mixture begins to set, fold in the cherries, i 
the cream which has been whipped until stiff, the marshmallows which have 
been cut in small pieces and the broken nuts. Turn into a cold, wet mold 
and chill until firm. Serve unmolded, garnished with whole cherries, which 

have been pitted and stuffed with whole almonds. i 


12 to 15 Marshmallows 
Yo Cupful of broken pecans 
or almonds 


CANNED SALMON MOLD — CUCUMBER SAUCE 


14 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
4, Cuptul of milk 
2 Egg yolks 
i Cupful of vinegar 
4, Tablespoonful of gelatine 
2 Tablespoonfuls of cold water 


FOR THE MAIN COURSE | 
| 
| 


1 Cupful of canned salmon 

j | Tablespoonful of flour 

Vy Teaspoonful of salt 

| Teaspoonful of mustard 
Dash of cayenne 

1 Tablespoonful of sugar (may 
be omitted if desired) 


Remove the skin and bones from the salmon and separate into flakes. 
Combine the flour, salt, mustard, cayenne and sugar and blend with the 
melted butter. Add the milk gradually and stir and cook until thickened 
and smooth. Add a little of the hot mixture to the slightly beaten egg 
yolks, return to the saucepan and continue cooking for two or three 
minutes longer. Gradually add the vinegar. Add the gelatine which has 
been softened in the cold water and stir until dissolved. Stir in the pre- 
pared salmon and turn the mixture into individual molds or into one large 
mold. Chill until firm and serve with Cucumber Sauce as follows: 


CUCUMBER SAUCE 


Vg Teaspoonful of salt 


| Cucumber 
Dash of cayenne 


Vy Cupful of whipping cream 
2 Tablespoonfuls of vinegar 


Peel the cucumber, cut in very fine pieces and drain off all moisture. Whip 
the cream until stiff, fold in the cucumber, the vinegar, salt and cayenne. 


JELLIED MEAT LOAF (from left-over meat) 


V4, Cupful of vinegar 


1 Tabl ful of gelatine 
Oe : Yo Cupful of cooked or canned 


V4, Cupful of cold water 
\'/y Cupfuls of hot soup stock or 
bouillon cubes dissolved in 
water 
| Teaspoonful of minced onion 
Vy Teaspoonful of salt 
UV Teaspoonful of paprika 


peas 
Vz Cuptul of sliced or slivered beets 
(cooked or pickled) 
| Cupful of cooked, cold meat 
(cut in small dice) 


Soften the gelatine in the cold water for five minutes and dissolve in the 
hot soup stock. Add the onion, salt, paprika and vinegar and cool the 
mixture. When it begins to stiffen, fold in the prepared vegetables and 
meat: turn into a cold, wet loaf pan and chill until firm. Serve unmolded, 
sliced and garnished with radishes, green onions, sliced cucumbers or 


sliced tomatoes, 





| 
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Strawberries Invite You! 


MAKE JAMS AND JELLIES 











with CERTO 


Better Texture — Finer Flavour 
















DURINGTHIS 
fj EXTREMELY 
SHORT BOIL WO 
JUICEHASA Ff 
CHANCE TO 
BOILAWAY 


of 


| CALLTHIS 
THE SUREST, 
EASIEST WAY 





. .. boil as hard and fast as possible for 
@ 2 minutes—no more, no less—s 
= time. Then take the pot off the stove 








1 This is the Certo way of making jam— 
® crush 2 Ibs. (about 2 qts.) of ripe straw- 
berries; mix with 3 Ibs. of sugar in large pot 
—bring to rolling boil over hottest flame then 














MY JAMS 
AND JELLIES 
HAVE BETTER 
TEXTURE — 

FINER 








IMAGINE... 
ALLFINISHED 
< ..ANDI STARTED 
fh, LESS THAN 
yy |S MINUTES 














1 


LD Weses iy 
novo 
Pour quickly. Cover with an % inch 


4. layer of hot paraffin to protect from dust. 
Just four steps and you are all through. 


if) 










3 . .. 8tir in half the bottle of Certo (half 
® bottle for 10 glasses of jam). Now stir 
and skim by turns to prevent floating fruit. 










Certo is pure pectin—nothing is added 
—it is the natural jellying substance 
extracted from fruit. Makes jams and 
jellies with any fruit or fruit juice. 
Buy Certo at any grocer’s. Made in 
Canada. 






~\ GLASSES INSTEADL 
{oF 6...1'VESAVED 
TIME - FRUITag 












Free Recipe Book 


89 tested recipes come with 
every bottle of Certo—a 
separate recipe for each 
fruit. Remember, Certo 
recipes simply won’t work 
without Certo, or with any- 


thing but Certo. 














5 The jam’s made in less than 15 minutes 
e 6after your fruit is prepared. 10 glasses 
of the most delicious jam made from only 2 
qts. of fruit. Perfectly ‘‘set’’ with true straw- 
berry colour and the fresh strawberry flavour. 
And at less cost per jar of jam than by fol- 
lowing old-time methods. You can do it just 
as easily and successfully—with Certo! 


SPECIAL OFFER 
60 Assorted labels for Jelly Glasses 
Wouldn’t you like the attractive book of jelly labels shown at the right? 


i i i da 3c 
Just mail this coupon, along with the label from one bottle of Certo an 
stamp to Consumer Service Department, General Foods Limited, Cobourg, Ontario. 
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EASY WAY 
TO SALAD 


se Fresh, crisp veget- 
ables and fruits . . and 
a Dressing that adds 
pia? and relish to 

ring them to perfec- 
tion. . and you have 
the most delectable 
of Summer foods. . 
a Salad. 





@ With MAZOLA 
ou can create Salad 
Drepsings and Mayon- 
naise that are a sheer 
delight. . dressings 
a make Salads the 
appetising triumphs 
they should be. Great @ 
chefs prefer MAZOLA to the best 
_ imported oils, because it blends 
‘ perfectly, does not separate and 
gives a smooth, bland piquancy 
that is delightful. 


@ And MAZOLA is 
perfect for Deep Fry 
ing. It “‘seals in’ “the 
flavor of meats and fish, 
makes golden French 
fried potatoes .. and 
because it does not ab- 
sorb odors or flavors, 
can be used over and over again. 
Its econom ar and its low cost 
make MAZOLA a really great 
food value. 


Every Good Grocer Sells MAZOLA. 
Include a Can in Your Next Order. 


Write for a Salad Recipe Folder 


AZOLA 


heSALAD and COOKING OIL 


The CANADA STARCH CO. wy 




















Three attractive 
modern rugs — a 
hand tufted, fringed 
wool Lashkar with 
cut pile and distinc- 
tive pattern, a wool 
and fibre plaid Del- 
spun and an Indian 
Druggett of hard 
wearing quality. 





Fashions for Floors 


(Continued from page 54) 





floors in the modern manner can be as 
unobtrusive, as pleasantly lively or as 
dramatic as you wish. 

Rugs and carpets are going in for texture 
interest—rough weaves, deep pile and 
shaggy surfaces. In many of them a two- 
toned appearance is achieved by uneven 
heights of pile, the design sculptured out by 
close cutting and the rest standing free. 
Others of even depth show a combination 
of clipped and looped pile with the pattern 
produced in this way rather than by con- 
trasting colors. Twisted pile is used in some 
weaves to give an interesting pebbly effect 
and hard wearing finish. 

Not that all the newest coverings are 
monotones by any means, for colors are 
cleverly combined in many of the season’s 
showings. But new shades used in new 
ways which give an unmistakable air of 
style and freshness. Often the design in 
color stands out from the lower level 
formed by the shorter pile of another toned 
background. 

Though broadloom and broadloom type 
carpets of solid colors continue to be 
popular, there is definitely a returning 
interest in design. Neat, conventionalized 
treatments, two-toned effects, small geo- 
metric patterns, bold dots, checks, dia- 
gonal strips and plaids are shown among 
the latest and smartest offerings from the 
loom. Large or small rugs are often banded 
with a decorative border of distinctive 
design and a textured rug may be given 
additional interest by a white or colored 








fringe all round the edge. And by the way, 
have you noticed that the outside border, 
from rug to wall, is often covered with 
plain linoleum? Clever idea for an old 
floor, as well as good style for a new one. 

Hand-tufted rugs with their long, shaggy 
pile and characteristic unevenness fit into 
the fashion picture. So do those on the 
same order woven of loose, heavy yarn, 
sometimes twisted. Modern counterparts 
of the old hooked and rag rugs are appro- 
priate for informal rooms and harmonize 
well with maple furniture which is so 
popular nowadays. Many tailored effects 
are shown in this group. 

Wool and fibre combinations are espe- 
cially pleasing for summer use, but are by no 
means limited to one season. In checks, 
plaids and other smart design, they make 
attractive floor coverings for the bed-sitting 
room and informal interiors with maple 
and furniture of unfinished wood. 

The floor often establishes the character 
of the room, but that doesn’t mean that a 
modern textured rug or carpet will not 
look well with your period furniture or in a 
colonial setting. As a matter of fact, it is 
equally good with either and with the 
simple, streamlined pieces so much in 
vogue. But scale the design to the size of 
the room and the color to your scheme. 
Should your taste run to the classic 
Orientals, the shops are showing hundreds 
of handsome patterns and beautiful colors 
for your selection. 

In choosing a floor covering, consider 
both the aesthetic and the utilitarian 
aspect. Will it wear well, clean easily, 
retain its finish, freshness and texture? 
And don’t forget that a rug cushion will not 
only lengthen the life of your rug but give 
even an inexpensive one a feeling of depth 
and luxury. The best investment in this 
line is a permanently moth-proofed cushion 
which adds protection from these hungry 
pests to its other advantages. 


A Canadian hand 
hooked rug of Colo- 
nial type, a Numdah- 
felted wool with over- 
laid pattern in 
bright colors—and a 


small two-toned rug 
with raised) design. 


Photographs 
Courtesy Eaton's- 
College St. 
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Is lt Hot Enough For You? 


OU’LL hear this 

old banality so 
often this summer 
it will make you 
“hot” because it 
will remind you of 
the distress you 
“all-in” 


when 
the body is not fed 
properly. 

Most people eat 
foods that build a 
condition 
that lets them down 


cold days, they 





These people, 


The above is from a 


however, give no 

. . photograph of Robt.G. 
thought to their Jackson, M.D., taken 
foods other than _ in his 77th year, 
that they like or 


dislike this or that item. No one needs 
| to be “all in” on the hottest day. It needs 
‘only building a blood stream with a 
proper mineral reserve to keep the blood 


| vital and normally fluid. Such blood 


\ 


will flow rapidly from the body’s hot 
interior, relax the skin, dilate and en- 
gorge its capillaries, open its glands, etc., 
and thus eliminate the body’s heat into 
the environment. One is thus enabled to 
be constantly on one’s toes physically 
and mentally on the hottest days. Foods 
that do this are vegetables, preferably 
those grown above the ground, fruits, 
preferably raw, milk, Roman Meal, 
Bekus-Puddy or Lishus, Kofy-Sub, 
almonds and Brazil nuts. If four-fifths 
of the food intake is chosen from these 
foods, and dead starches, sugars and 
sweets eliminated, you can go through 
the hottest days without weakness or 
distress. Do not forget this tip. It will 
add to your comfort on hot days. Write 
for free booklet “How to Keep Well”. 
Address Robt. G. Jackson, M.D., 516 
Vine Ave., Toronto. 


Plan Your 
Vacation Now! 


~ws 


J 


The foremost essential when planning 


any trip is: “How much will it cost?" 
No matter how much it costs you can 
earn it through our spare time money 
making plan. 
It costs you nothing but a little of your 
spare time—it is pleasant and dignified 
work—and pays you handsomely.— 
Write for full information to 
Local Representatives Department 
TRANS-CANADA NEWS CO. 
210 Dundas St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
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cally, he went back to the pipes. Cathy 
went back to the living room. 


ALL HER gallantry was gone. The girl 
sitting in the car on the street below had 
changed everything, At first she couldn’t 
think at all. She could only feel. She heard 
herself apologizing to Rodney for the inter- 
ruption. She heard Rodney returning to 
his act. She heard him telling her that he 
wanted her to think of him always as the 
best friend she had in this world; that if she 
ever needed him, no matter where he 
was. ‘ 

It was too much. How smug he was. 
How sure of himself, and how sure of her. 
For the first time it occurred to Cathy that 
Rodney considered her incapable of change 
or surprises. 

House-mouse! Funny little twirp! She 
stood up, slipped Rodney’s ring from her 
finger, walked over, and laid it gently in 
his hand. 

“Rodney,” she said, “I have a request to 
make. I want you to bring Irene up here. 
Yes, Rodney, today. Now. I know she 
must think that I feel she has come be- 
tween us. I know how much this must 
pain her. I want to tell her it’s all right. 
I want to reassure her myself.” 

She smiled—oh, so sweetly. 

“‘She’s near?” she asked. 

“She’s waiting in the car,’’ Rodney 
replied. ‘You see, Cathy, I hoped you'd 
feel this way about it. I hoped you'd want 
to know her, just as she wants to know 
you.” 

Yes; it was good. But not quite good 
enough now. Cathy walked with him to 
the door. Only when she had gone back 
into the living room to wait for them, did 
she think of the trouble man. Only then 
did it strike her as odd that he had recog- 
nized Rodney’s car. Only then did she 
remember the man on the telephone. 

She walked quickly into the kitchen. 
The trouble man was still fussing with the 
pipes. For the first time she looked at him 
carefully. 

“Who are you?” she asked. 

“Why I thought you knew,” he said 
easily. “‘I’m John Brooks.” 

“But who is John Brooks?” 

“Oh, no,”’ he said, ‘“‘you had your chance 
and you didn’t take it.” 

“Would it be presumptuous of me to 
enquire how you got in here?” Cathy 
asked. 

“Not at all.” He was polite, but his 
eves twinkled. “It was a little private 
deal, a little arrangement with your grand- 
mother.”’ 

Thank heaven for that! Then he 
couldn’t be an irate husband come to 
punch poor Rodney in the nose. What- 
ever Gram’s faults, she would never foster 
physical violence. Or would she? Cathy’s 
uneasiness grew into fear. 

“I think you had better go,” she sug- 
gested. 

His eyes became serious again. 

“Not until I get what I’ve come for.” 

“Blonde or brunette?” Cathy asked. 

“Blonde.” 

“Animate or inanimate?” 

“Inanimate.” 

“Cheap or costly.” 

“Costly, I think, but I don’t know. I 
didn’t buy it.” 

“So that’s it?” Cathy said. “Well, why 
didn’t you just ask her for it?” 

“I did. I called. I telephoned. I wrote. 
Nothing did any good. I even followed 
them here, and while they were sitting out 
in front talking, I thought of you.” 

“And why of me?” 


“Well, naturally I knew you were 
engaged to Rodney. I’d seen your pic- 
ture.” 


“I see,” said Cathy, “and the second 
time you telephoned, you said you were 
coming up. You sneaked up the back way 
so Irene wouldn’t see you, and Gram met 
you in the hall.” 

“Yes.” 

“And this,” said Cathy sadly, “is the 
man who called me a house-mouse.” 

Mr. Brooks looked decidedly uncom- 


fortable. 


“But Miss Richards,” he protested, 
“you don’t know Irene.” 

“T will soon,’’ Cathy told him. ‘“There’s 
the elevator now. No—you stay here, and 
don’t you make a sound either until you 
hear me mention your name.” 

A smile passed between them. Cathy 
shut the door on him, and walked out to 
meet the girl, Irene. She held out her 
hand, and smiled and said, “‘Congratula- 
tions.” 

Irene smiled, too. She was even more 
self-assured than Rodney, one of those 
experienced charmers whose very presence 
is supposed to make girls like Cathy feel 
as immature as tadpoles in a puddle. She 
said, “Miss Richards, now that I’ve met 
you I can’t understand the transfer. I 
really can’t.” 

She sat down, and Rodney sat down 
beside her and she looked at Cathy with 
that slightly patronizing manner of the 
victor to the vanquished, and Cathy knew 
that in a moment Irene, too, was going 
noble. Yes—she was going into one of 
these I-wouldn’t-for-the-world-have-you- 
think acts, an art which no doubt she had 
taught Rodney. 

Cathy waited quietly. She looked, she 
hoped, like a house-mouse. Like a martyr. 
Like a gallant loser. 

“Miss Richards,” said Irene, moving one 
hand toward Cathy with a delicate gesture 
of understanding. ‘I just want you to 
know that never in all my life have I 
appreciated anything more than the 
Wags. 

“Oh-h-h-h!” said Cathy. 

Irene looked down too at the ring on her 
own finger—an emerald surrounded by 
diamonds in a strange old setting, and so 
large it kept slipping inside her palm and 
she had to use her thumb to flip it out 
again. 

“Rodney not guilty,” she said with a 
charming little laugh. ‘It’s an heirloom.” 

“Then there’s no bad luck in taking it 
off your finger, is there?” Cathy said 
slowly. “‘May I see it?” 

“Why of course.” 

Irene took it off and held it out, and 
Cathy turned it over and over in her hand. 

“You know,” she said, borrowing Irene’s 
soft, languorous tone, “I really should 
show this to the trouble man. I really 
should.” 

“To whom, Cathy?” Rodney asked. 

“To the janitor. The one who’s been 
banging on the kitchen pipes ever since 
you came, though I must admit I haven’t 
heard him lately. I expect he has his ear 
stuck in the keyhole.” 

“Hump!” Rodney said, “We certainly 
won’t have any more of that. We'll cer- 
tainly put an end to that.” 

*‘Nonsense, Rodney, the man’s harmless. 
And very nice looking, too. And such a 
talker. You can’t blame the help for being 
interested in your jilting me.” 

“Cathy,’’ Rodney said, “I wish you 
wouldn’t put it that way.” 

“But why not, Rodney? It’s true, isn’t 
it? You have no idea how it’s upset the 
trouble man. Poor John’s given me tons 
of advice.” 

“John-n-n?” asked Irene. 

“Yes. Didn’t I tell you? His name’s 
John Brooks. At least I think so. I'll ask 
him.” 

She flung open the door into the dining 
room and called: ‘‘Mr. Brooks—oh, here 
you are, Mr. Brooks. Is this what you 
wanted?” and she held out the ring. 

The trouble man stood in the door. He 
had taken off his overalls. He was tall, 
and lean, and his eyes weren’t cool now. 

“Cathy,” he said. “I underestimated 
you.” 

Cathy said. ‘“That’s quite all right. No 
trouble at all. Asa matter of fact I enjoyed 
“:" 

Then they both burst into gales of 
laughter. Rodney’s voice broke in. 

“Cathy,” he cried, “what have you 
done? Why did you give this man Irene’s 
ring? Didn’t you hear her say it was a 
family heirloom?” 

“But she didn’t say whose family, 
Rodney dear.” 
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Easy come... 

with little boys 
Easy go. -. . 
with Bon Ami 








Bon Ami gets a bathtub clean just about as quickly 


as a small boy gets it dirty. There’s simply nothing 
like it! Cleans in an instant—and polishes at the 
same time. Yet this odorless, white powder is so 
fine it doesn’t scratch the surface, or leave a gritty 
residue behind to collect in and clog up drains. Try 
Bon Ami, you'll like the quick, thorough way this 
“polishing cleanser” works ... and you'll like the 


way it leaves your hands—so smooth and white! 


‘«shasn’t scratched yet!” 





the better cleanser for bathtubs 
Made in Canada 








Tomet odors are a sign of insanitation. 


Germs are breeding there. You must take 


extra sanitary precautions in hot weather. 


Keep the toilet bowl spotlessly clean and | 


safe with Sani-Flush. Save yourself unneces- 
scrubbing and scouring 
ust § le a little & of this odorless 
powder in the bowl. (Follow directions on 
the can.) Flush the toilet and the as is 
done. Spots and stains vanish. The 


lain glistens like new. The conceal ani 


under the toilet, is purified and safe. Sani- | 


Flush is quick and thoro + +. cannot 
injure plumbing. It is also effective for clean- 
automobile radiators (directions on can). 
by grocery, » hardware, and syn- 
dicate stores—25 an "15 cent sizes. Made 
in Canada. Distributed by Harold F. 
Ritchie & Company, Ltd. ;, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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Sani -Flush ne J 


ANS TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 


Bring a New 
Excitement to 
Your Cooking 


With these culinary secrets from the 
Chatelaine Institute 


Five New Service Bulletins 


28 COOKIE RECIPES 
Price 10 Cents — No. 2,200 


MAN-MADE MEALS 
Price 5 Cents — No. 2,204 


WEDDING ETIQUETTE 
Price 5 Cents — No. 400 


SWEET AND SAVORY SAUCES 
Price 5 Cents — No. 2,203 


FAVORITE DESSERTS OF 
THE CHATELAINE INSTITUTE 
Price 15 Cents — No. 2,201 


Ask for Them by Number 
CHATELAINE 
SERVICE BULLETINS 
48] University Avenue, Toronto 


Jilting is Such 
Sweet Sorrow 
(Continued from page 15) 


by himself. I'll have to help him.” 

She was entirely unconscious that this 
was what she had always done, that it was 
exactly what he expected and wanted her 
to do. Like an understanding mother 
taking a naughty child by the hand, she 
led him in. 

For some minutes they sat looking at 
each other across Cathy’s little room, 
making conversation that didn’t matter, 
skirting, circling, afraid to light. 

Then Rodney asked how Gram was, and 
Cathy said Gram was fine, just fine, thank 
you, and she was sorry to have missed 
him, and sent him her love, and did he 
have a nice trip? And Rodney said: oh, 
yes, so-so, but a dull crowd. 

It was all very tiring, and when they 
got that far Cathy realized that this might 
go on and on for ever. No, let the axe fall! 
She took a big breath and laid her head 
upon the block. 

“‘Wasn’t there anyone on the boat you 
enjoyed?” she asked. 

Rodney looked at her a little anxiously 
and had the grace to squirm. 

“Well. .” he said, “there was a big 
fat man from Australia who raises sheep.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of big fat men from 
Australia,” Cathy said quietly. “I was 
thinking of something a little less—a little 
more in the blonde line.” 

“Why, Cathy!” 

“Yes, Rodney dear,” Cathy told him. 
“An old friend of Gram’s was on the boat, 
and the first thing she did when it docked 
was to rush to a telephone and tell us all 
about it.” 

She laughed a little shakily. 

“Anyway,” she added, ‘“‘when a man’s 
been home four days and hasn’t called the 
girl he’s engaged to marry, she can be 
pretty sure it’s due to another woman.” 

She was proud of the way she said that. 
So beautifully. So gracefully. And now it 
was Rodney’s turn. 

Relief was spread over Rodney’s face. 
Dear Cathy! She was going to be a brick 
about this. You could always depend upon 
dear Cathy. 

“Catharine, my dear,’’ he said, “there’s 
no woman in this world like you. You’re 
the finest girl I’ve ever known. Cathy, 
I wouldn’t have had this happen, I 


‘ wouldn’t have hurt you. . .” 


Bang went something in the kitchen. 

“‘What’s that?’’ Rodney asked. 

“The broom probably. It’s for ever 
falling down. Go on, Rodney.” 

“Cathy, it’s just that I’m not worthy of 
you. There’s nothing mediocre about you. 
You’re unlike any other woman I’ve ever 
known. I love you, Cathy. I’ll love you all 
my life, but we can’t always marry the 
people we love. It’s just one of those 
things.” 

“Yes, Rodney. Don’t feel so badly. It’s 
all right. I understand.” 

“Cathy, I’d give my right arm if this 
hadn’t happened, but there’s one thing 
you must know.” 

“Yes, Rodney dear.” 

“Irene and I didn’t plan this. She was 
on the boat by the merest accident. Asa 
matter of fact she was going to China to 
see a sick uncle.” 

Bang. Bang. Bang. 

“What on earth is that?” asked Rodney. 

“Oh, dear,” Cathy said, “I’m afraid it’s 
the trouble man. I asked him to fix the 
kitchen faucet. It’s leaking again. Excuse 
me, Rodney.” 

She stood up and walked gracefully 
toward the door that led into the dining 
room, which opened directly into the 
kitchen. Poor Rodney! How hard it was 
for him. How he was suffering. ‘The finest 
girl in all the world. . . I'll love you all 
my life. . .” But if Rodney felt that 


way about her, if she were such a prize, 
why was he letting her go? 

No, she mustn’t think that. It was 
unworthy of her. It wasn’t fair either to 
her or to Rodney. She’d only thought it 
because Gram had made that horrible 
remark about men wrapping their low 
acts in high sentiments. 

She reached the dining room. She felt 
noble again now, very magnanimous and 
martyred. She reached the kitchen. 

Kneeling by the sink was a man, but it 
was not Mr. Swisher, who was old and had 
a mustache like a walrus. This man was 
young. He wore a brown overall suit, 
and was entirely occupied with the pipes. 

“I beg your pardon,” Cathy said pol- 
itely, “but do you think you could come 
back later?” 

Cool grey eyes swept over her. 

“I’m afraid not. I really couldn’t.” 

His words had a familiar tone, but she 
couldn’t remember just then where she’d 
heard them. They only made her feel a 
little strange and uneasy. 

“But you see I’m—I’m entertaining a 
young man.” 

He looked at her. 

“You certainly are,” 
back to the pipes. 

Well, thought Cathy, men were all alike, 
be they fiancés or trouble men. They were 
all difficult. She felt about men as all 
women do a couple of thousand times in 
their lives. They just weren’t worth it. 
And for the first time she felt sorry for 
herself. This janitor had heard everything 
she and Rodney had said. It was humilia- 
ting. Well, she might as well get used to 
that. She was going to have plenty of that. 

“I’m afraid you'll have to go,”’ she said, 
softly and bitterly. “You see the young 
man in the living room is very intent upon 
breaking his engagement to me.” 

He put down a wrench. 

“‘He’s a fool,” he said, and picked it up 
again. 

Bang. Bang. Bang. 

Cathy leaned wearily against the cup- 
board, got out her handkerchief and blew 
her nose to keep the tears from coming. 
The man stopped banging and sat on his 
heels and watched her. 

“You funny little twirp,” he said softly. 
“You house-mouse.” 

“What?” 

“Why, you don’t love this man. If you 
did, you wouldn’t hand him over so grace- 
fully. You'd fight for him.” 

He chuckled, stopped abruptly. 

“The other girl is,”’ he said quietly. 

“‘What-t-t?” 

He didn’t answer. He held up one slim, 
clean hand, and pointed toward the win- 
dow. 

Cathy stepped over to it. Nine stories 
down, and across the street, in the front 
seat of Rodney’s rakish, open roadster sat 
a girl. 

“Oh-h-h-h.” To think of Rodney doing 
a thing like this. Making up beautiful 
speeches, telling her he’d always love her, 
while all the time this girl was waiting for 
him to get done and come back to her. 
How brazen! 

“The worm!”’ whispered Cathy. 

“That’s better.” 

“The snake!’ 

“Much better.” 

“And look at her. Look at the way she 
sits there, so sure of herself, so confident. 
Look at her hair. Hmmmm, she dyes it. 
You can spot that brassy color as far as 
you can see.” 

“Fine,” said the trouble man. ‘“Abso- 
lutely normal.” 

He sat back on his heels and grinned at 
her. 

“Now if you were equally sure of your- 
self,” he said thoughtfully, “I suppose 
you'd ask him to bring her up here. You’d 
make her play her cards. After all, how 
do you know? Maybe she’s only holding 
a deuce.” 

He shook his head slowly. 

“But of course,” he added, 
love him—” 

“But I do love him. Ido. I do.” 

The trouble man shrugged. Very laconi- 


he said, and went 


“Sf you don’t 


| person. 
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Frequent Headaches 


For Years 
Put Right by Daily Dose 


of Kruschen 


After suffering with severe headaches off 
and on for nearly twenty years, it must have 
seemed good to this woman when she was 
free of them, as a result of taking Kruschen 
Salts. Here is the letter describing her 
earlier sufferings:— 

“T have had headaches off and on for 
years. When I was 11 years of age I had 


| them so badly that my mother had to take 
| me away from school. 


They never got much 
better, and I am now 30 years of age. Seeing 
an advertisement for Kruschen Salts I 
thought I would try them. That was two 
months ago, since then I have felt a new 
In the mornings when I get up, my 
head does not seem to be heavy like it did 
before taking Kruschen Salts. I am deeply 
grateful.”-—(Mrs.) E. D. 

Headaches can often be traced to a dis- 


| ordered stomach, and to the unsuspected 


retention in the system of stagnating waste 
material which affects the blood. Remove 
these impurities—prevent them forming 
again—and you have removed a common 
cause. And that is just how Kruschen Salts 


| bring swift relief from headaches. 


3-IN-ONE OIL is light. Pure. 
Free of “gum.” And it’s 
specially blended to protect 


| in three ways. Cleans, oils, 


stops rust. Keep it handy. 
Use it often! Always insist on 


3-IN-ONE OIL 
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a | 
KELLOGG’S 


ASTHMA MA 
RELIEF 


Thousands have found quick 

relief from Asthma, Hay rend po | 
Bronchial troubles in the use of Kellogg’s 
Asthma Relief. You can relieve your 
suffering .. .enjoy life more ... with the 
relief this. famous herbal preparation 
affords. Kellogg’s Asthma Relief has 
been used by sufferers for over 60 


years. You simply inhale the fumes. 
. Your nearest drug store 
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Also obtainable in 
cigarette =" 
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I Nursed the Quintuplets 


(Continued from page | 3} 





anything but suitable as a nursery for five 
premature babies. The mother herself was 
lying on the wide low bed, smiling sweetly 
as we bent over the impossibly small and 
weak creatures that were her babies. The 
bed took up most of the space of the small 
dim room. It stood with its head close to 
the only window, and one side of it was 
drawn about a foot and a half from the 
wall to allow access around it. Pressed 
into the corner on the other side of the 
window stood a dresser with odd knick- 
nacks, porcelain statues of the Holy Vir- 
gin, china trays for buttons and pins and 
dry palm leaves. On one of its corners 
enough room had been made for a small 
tray with the babies’ feeding implements 
sterilized and covered with a clean cloth. 

The babies had been placed as far as 
possible from the window near the omitted 
door. This opening was now closed by a 
screen door to keep the flies away more 
effectively than the previous draperies 
from this makeshift little sanctuary of 
five famous ones. 

The new screen door opened into a large 
room which, one could see, served as fam- 
ily dining room and kitchen in the winter. 
At this time the cooking stove had been 
removed to the adjoining summer kitchen. 

This room now carried the aspect of a 
disorderly store room. All over the floor 
were boxes full of things sent to the babies 

necessary and unnecessary; things that 
were indispensable and things that were 
useless now and for ever. There were 
bales of cotton wool, bottles of olive oil, 
tins of perfumed and plain baby powders, 
rursing bottles of every conceivable kind 
end shape, diapers, dresses three times too 
large for the little mites just now, bunny 
blankets and baby quilts. A big leather 
rocking chair stood in the middle of the 
floor, Its seat was covered with a piece of 
grey sheep fur in a futile effort to discip- 
line the sprung springs, which most of the 
time protruded from the torn leather seat 
victoriously heavenward. Since the babies’ 
birth an extra stove had been placed in 
this room, (replacing the cooking stove), 
to keep the house a little warmer during 
the still unsettled and chilly days of the 
northern spring. A wooden staircase rose 
from the corner nearest the summer 
kitchen up toward the attic. Halfway a 
trap door indicated the upstairs. 

Yet another small dim room, similar and 
adjoining the one occupied by the mother, 
led from this larger living room. It had 


Dr. Daloe 


i { pprec ative 


evidently been the parlor of the house. 
One judged that from the upright piano 
leaning against the wall, and from the 
lame table with pink marble top. The 
latter was pushed brusquely into a corner 
perhaps it was then it became lame 
by a single mahogany-painted iron bed, 
placed visibly in the middle of the small 
room as resting-place for the nurses, It 
was dark in here, I could hardly see the 
objects clearly. The blinds were drawn 
and the windows closed. Also, things here 
were stored into any handy corner—-gifts 
that had not been opened for lack of time. 

Sent away on the eventful morning, the 
other children were staying with neighbors 
and relatives for the time being. An aunt, 
a practical and quick woman, had volun- 
teered to help out. She looked after the 
cooking and the ordinary chores of the 
house at the same time as she willingly 
helped to watch the babies. 

There had been no place arranged where 
the necessary care of the babies could be 
performed and treatments given. Until 
now, all that was done on the nurse’s lap 
in front of the open oven door in the 
drafty summer kitchen. The lack of 
separate wash basins made it necessary for 
the nurses to employ the grey one in the 
kitchen. Generally used by everyone com- 
ing in from stables and backyard, or by 
those in need of a wash at the smoky cook- 
ing stove, it was cleaned out when needed 
and made to serve. 

Thoughtfully I considered what I had 
seen. Where to begin to get order into the 
business, as Dr. Dafoe had asked me to, in 
a house upset beyond recognition of its 
usual orderliness? How to arrange things 
into anything like practical working order 
in a rural home, quite nice and appropri- 
ate for general use, but so utterly unfitted 
as a nursery for premature babies? I fer- 
vently hoped ways and means would 
obligingly suggest themselves as I went 
along. 

One thing was quite clear. The babies 
must be given a special room in which 
arrangements could be made to give them 
the best and most efficient care under the 
circumstances. They did not look as if they 
would live. In fact, to a professional eye 
it appeared most unlikely that they would. 
Yet, in spite of fearful odds, they had lived 
five days. They must be in possession of 
such vitality that hope seemed justified: 
they must be given the best of chances. 

So the small dark parlor became the 
babies’ sanctuary. Everything was turned 
out of it. The floor, the grey walls and the 
ceiling were given the best scrubbing they 
had ever had in an endeavor to effect 
surgical cleanliness. Unused and closed 
rooms always do collect a lot of black dust 
from wood fires through the winter, and 
this one was decidedly brighter in color 
after we had finished with it. 

Then the necessities were placed in it, 


In his foreword to Madame Louise de Kiriline's dramatic story "! Nursed 
the Quintuplets,’ now being serialized in Chatelaine, Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe writes: 

| have known Madame de Kiriline for the past 8 yoars, of which she spent 
6 years under the auspices of the Canadian Red Cross in my district and one 
year taking care of the Dionne quintuplets. 

Due to my knowledge of her skill and ability as a Red Cross nurse, | asked 
her to aid me in taking care of the quintuplets, which she did from the 5th day 
after their birth to the end of the first year. 

| wish to express my appreciation of her loyalty, skill and knowledge both 


to me and fo the babies. 


Without loyal skilful nurses no doctor could do the work he does. A large 
part of the credit given me belongs to the nurses who so ably handled these 
babies under most difficult primitive conditions. 





—Allan Roy Dafoe. 
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. of Canada’s “Little Women,’ the adorable, lovable 

Dionne Quintuplets. They are sitting up smartly as you 

please In their little pink sweaters and booties on a big blue 
blanket in the picture which measures 12” x 6”, The 1936 
calendar portion of this picture can be easily removed by those 
wishing to frame the picture part. 
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» To obtain this colour picture free simply send in one Bee Hive 

Com Syrup label along with one label from any of the company’s 

other products .... Durham Com Starch, Ivory Gloss Laundry 

Starch or St. Lawrence Com Starch with your name and ad- 

dress written on one label. Mail to Dept..4, St. Lawrence 

Starch Co. Limited, Port Credit, Ontario, and your 

We Oek ss beautiful colour picture of the Dionne Quintuplets 
“2/5 and 10 4b, TINS is and calendar will be sent to you free. 
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| Strawberry time is here! Heap 
spoonfuls of ripe, red, juicy 
berries over crisp, delicious 
Shredded Wheat. Add rich, 
wholesome milk and sweeten 
if you wish, It’s a nourishing 
meal, a husky meal that helps 
keep you feeling fit. 


4 12 big biscuits 
in every box 
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4 SHREDDED WHEAT 
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Niagara Falls - Ont 
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Soda Soothes 


the Soreness 


of Sunburn 


When children play too long in 
the sun, ease the soreness of sun- 
burn by applying a paste of Cow 
Brand Baking Soda and water. 
Renew when dry with a fresh 
application—it cools ‘and com- 
forts. Cow Brand Baking Soda 
is Pure Bicarbonate of Soda and is 
often prescribed by physicians for 
medicinal use. Just a few cents for 





2 cups sifted 1 egg and 2 egg 
pastry flour yolks, well 

1 teaspoonful beaten 
Cow Brand 3 squares (3 ozs.) 
Baking Soda unsweet 
teaspoon salt chocolate, melt- 

4 cup butter. ed and cooled. 

1 cup sifted 1 cup milk 
brown sugar, 1 teaspoon 
firmly packed vanilla. 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking soda 
and salt and sift together three times. 
Tar ces cratedlins baiting ober oak 
Add ar y, ting after 
eddition until light and fluffy. Add 
eggs. Add chocolate and blend well. 
Add flour alternately with milk, a small 
amount at a time, beating until smooth 
after each addition. Addvanilla. Turn 
into two greased 9-inch layer pans. Bake in 
moderate oven (325° F.) 30 minutes. Frost 
with Fluffy Frosting. 
Mail this Coupon 


“CHURCH & DWIGHT LIMITED, | 
is Reading Street, Montreal, Que. 


Please send me free booklets on the medicinal 
and cooking uses of Cow Brand Baking Soda. 
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Rodney turned desperately to face Irene. 

“Irene,” he said, ‘‘you must explain. I 
must know. Who is this man? What does 
he mean to you?” 

“Nothing, Rodney. It’s true I was 
engaged to him, but it was off long before 
I met you. You must believe me, Rodney. 
I wouldn’t have hurt you for the world. 
I was returning his ring, of course, only 
I didn’t want—I didn’t have—”’ 

“That’s quite all right, Irene,’”’ Cathy 
told her. ‘“We all understand, Personally 
I’ve always considered it bad taste for 
a woman to wear one man’s ring when she 
was angling for another. But that’s a mat- 
ter of opinion. Don’t you think so, 
Rodney?” 

“Cathy, this isn’t like you. You can’t 
talk to Irene like this. I won’t have it.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” John Brooks put in. 
“And please don’t use that tone to Miss 
Richards. I resent it. You’re not engaged 
to Miss Richards. And furthermore you 
forget that not one half hour ago you were 
telling her that—what was it he was telling 
you, Cathy?” 

“Let me see,” said Cathy. “I think it 
was that beside me every other woman was 
mediocre.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Irene quickly. 
“It’s me he loves.” 

“It’s I,” said Cathy. 

“It’s not true.” 

“I wasn’t referring to me,” Cathy told 
her gently. “I was just correcting your 


grammar. 

Irene turned to Rodney. 

“Rodney,” she said in her smoothest, in 
her slickest tones. “Please-e-e-e. Don’t 
you see? We’ve hurt them both dread- 
fully. I’ve hurt John, and you’ve hurt 
Cathy. I don’t suppose being jilted is 
funny for any girl, though of course it’s 
never happened to me, or you either—”’ 

“Well, it’s going to.”” This was a new 
voice. Gram’s voice from the hall. 

They all stared at her. 

“What?” asked Irene. ‘What did you 
say?” 

“Don’t mind me,” Gram said. “Go 
right on. I always enjoy seeing young 
people have their fun. I was only saying 
that I expected you and Rodney would 
know how it felt to be jilted rather soon.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well,” Gram said, “you really were 
making a dreadful commotion. The society 
reporter who lives up the hall heard it, and 
came out to see what was the matter, and 
I said it did sound as if somebody was 
being jilted, and she said well, it couldn’t 
be Cathy, because anybody who jilted 
Cathy would be a fool, and so it must be 
Cathy who was jilting Rodney.” 

“Gram.” It was Cathy who was shocked 
now. 

“Oh, I didn’t confirm it,” Gram said 
quickly. “I just said I wouldn’t go so far 
as to say that, but she wouldn’t listen. She 
left in a great rush. I think she was look- 
ing for a telephone.” 

A remarkable change had come over 
Irene. All her,charm had fled, leaving her 
furious and afraid. 

“But it isn’t true,” she cried. “I won’t 
have it. I won’t have any man after the 
papers have announced another girl doesn’t 
want him. It’s too humiliating.” 

“But you didn’t care how much you 
humiliated Cathy,” said John Brooks. 

“Now, now, Irene,” Cathy said, “you 
won’t like it at first, but you’ll get so you 
don’t mind. I know I did.” 

Irene stood up. 

“Rodney, you won’t let them do this. 
You'll call up the papers. You'll tell them 
it isn’t true.” 

“But, Irene, I can’t. 
man’s—” 

“You will.” 

“No, Irene.” 

“Then I will.” She started for the door. 


It isn’t a thing a 


“Oh, no, you won't.” 
started after her. 

Rodney started after John Brooks. He 
took a step, turned back to Cathy, took 
another step, turned back. 

“You’d better hurry, Rodney.” Cathy 
told him. “She may be so mad at you, 
she’ll turn back to him.” 

“Cathy.” 

“Yes, Rodney, some other time. She’s 
pretty mad, Rodney. You'll have to do an 
awful lot of talking. You'll have to make 
up a pretty good speech this time, Rod- 
ney. 

Then he went, too. Gram shut the door 
after them. The little room was very 
peaceful, very quiet—the lull after the 
battle. 


John Brooks 


CATHY SAT down, watching Gram buz- 
zing around, going into the kitchen, coming 
out again, looking pleased with herself. 

“Oh, Gram,” Cathy said, “aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself? What’ll they think 
of you?” 

“Probably that I’m very clever. At 
least I think so, and I’m sure Mr. Brooks 
does,” replied Gram. ‘Poor young man. 
He was so agitated about his mother’s 
ring, and when I told him how you—” 

“How I what?’ asked Cathy quickly. 

“How absurdly you were going on about 
Rodney.” 

“Oh, Gram, you didn’t?” 

“Oh, yes, I did, Cathy. I said you were 
doing a scene from the lives of the queens, 
gestures and everything, and he said we 
would certainly have to save you from 
that.” 

“Don’t,” Cathy begged. “I don’t want 
to hear any more.” 

“But Cathy, don’t you want to hear 
how I sat on those cement stairs until I 
sneezed?” 

“No.” 

“And you don’t want to hear what he 
said about Irene?” 

“That Jezebel! No.” 

“Now Cathy, that’s unreasonable. Jeze- 
bel was a dreadful woman. You said your- 
self you were sure Irene was a charming 
person.” 

“T am still,” Cathy said. ‘She’s prob- 
ably tied both of them back into knots by 
this time.” 

“No, Cathy,” Gram said. ‘One will be 
back.” 

“Which one?” 

“That, Cathy, is a matter of conjecture.” 

The telephone rang. Cathy answered it. 

“Hello. No, I’m afraid not. No, I don’t 
believe so. No, I’m afraid it’s quite useless. 
Not today.” 

She put the receiver on the hook. She 
looked relieved for a moment, then anxious. 
She offered no explanations, and Gram 
asked for none. 

Presently the telephone rang again. 
Ouce more Cathy answered. 

“Hello. Yes—yes, of course you may. 
Yes, right away. Oh, yes, we'll be here. 
Yes.” She hung up. 

“Well. . .” Gram said. 

“Oh, no, Gram, I’m afraid you'll have 
to wait. This is your time to worry, 
Gram.” 

“T don’t think so, Cathy. I think I know 
quite well which one is coming and which 
one isn’t.” 

“Oh, you do?” 

“Yes, Cathy,” Gram said. “You told 
Rodney not to come, so that leaves Mr. 
Brooks. I was expecting him anyway.” 

“You were what?” 

“Yes, Cathy. You see when I went into 
the kitchen a few moments ago, I noticed 
that the faucet isn’t dripping any more. 
It isn’t working at all. And the stove! 
Whatever that man did to the stove! Yes, 
Cathy, it does look as if Mr. Brooks took 
great care to manufacture an excuse to get 
back in.” 


FORTY-FIVE — AND GLAD OF IT! 
Sarah Addington reveals the secret of her contentment in 
comfortable middle-age. 
ONE OF MANY ARRESTING FEATURES IN 
AUGUST CHATELAINE 
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AUTOMATIC 


HAND FREEZER 


while freezing! 


See how smooth and creamy this ice cream 
is! You can make it like this every time with 
“JUNKET” Mix for Ice Cream. So quick 
and easy—just mix with milk and cream— 
ready to freeze in 3 minutes. Three delicious 
flavors—Vanilla, Chocolate and Maple. Rec- 
ipes in package show how to add fruits, 
nuts or crushed candy to make dozens of 
variations, Also Milk Sherbets made with 
fresh whole milk or evaporated milk. Buy 
“JUNKET” Mix today at your grocer’s. 
Recipes for making delicious 
@ ice Cream at home 
Get this valuable new recipe book— 
just mail front of “JUNKET” Mix 
package to“ THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,” 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, 833 King 
Street W., Toronto, Ont. 
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to Bring KLIM!” 


But Harry didn’t understand; all he 
thought of was fresh milk for the 


twins. KLIM would have saved him 


a lot of trouble, for KLIM is pure, 
whole milk, powdered for lightness 
and sealed for safety. You mix it as 


needed! No waiting. No worry. Just 


add KLIM to water and you have 
fresh whole milk—safe for children. 
Keeps perfectly in the tin without ice. 
KLIM makes over eight times its 


weight in dairy-fresh liquid milk. 


for this FREE BOOK 


64 pages of cap- 
tivating reading, 
hundreds of help- 
ful hints for camp 
and kitchen. 


Send 








IThe Borden Company, Limited, 
|Yardley House, Toronto 2, Ont. 

1 Please send the new book, “Easy Recipes 
ifor Camp and Kitchen”, free. 
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THE MOVIE 
ROLY 


DON’T SWEAR off going to the movies in 
summer. There are several reasons why 
you and your children should continue to 
attend the movies. The two most impor- 
tant are the fact that if you do you will 
probably miss some of the outstanding 
films of the year, and secondly, in the “dog 
days” of July and August, the modern, 
cool, air-conditioned movie theatre is one 
of the most comfortable places you can be. 
By this I do not mean to contradict what 
I said a few months ago about allowing 
children to go to movies in the summer. 
I still maintain that children should be 
kept out in the summer sun, but, not when 
it is a scorcher of a day and they may be 
harmed by the exposure. On a day when 
little Jimmy or Jane can’t get comfortable, 
there’s no better place than the movie 
theatre for them. The same thing applies 
to yourself. 

All of which is a preamble to telling you 
about some films that you must not miss, 
heat or no heat. 

Showboat—When I start on the subject 
of “‘Showboat”’ I find it difficult to restrain 
myself. I think it is, without any doubt, 
the finest musical film the screen has pre- 
sented. It has everything. There is a 
fine story, with plenty of comedy and 
plenty of sentiment, the score and the 
singing thereof are magnificent, the cast is 
well-nigh perfect, and Universal spent 
more than a million dollars in making the 
production worthy of the rest of the items. 
Just as Ziegfeld’s production of “Show- 
boat” on the stage was a milestone in 
theatrical history, so this film version is a 
landmark for the cinema. The script and 
score have both been brought up to date, 
but the spirit of the original has been 
carefully preserved. The new tunes are 
attractive and fit in perfectly with the 
original score, while all the old favorites 
have been retained including “Ol’ Man 
River,” (which is causing movie audiences 
to break into loud applause in the middle 
of the film), “Bill,” “Can’t Help Lovin’ 
That Man o’ Mine,” and “Make Believe.” 
The cast is headed by Irene Dunne as 
Magnolia and Allan Jones as Ravenal. 
Paul Robeson, Charles Winninger, Helen 
Morgan, and many of the original cast are 
in the film. “Showboat” is simply tremen- 
dous, and every member of the family 
should get a big kick out of it. 

Things to Come.—Alexander Korda has 
made a picturization of H. G. Wells’s 
imaginative conception of the world one 
hundred years from now that is perfectly 
amazing. The one criticism that might be 
levelled at it is the fact that it is more 
amazing than amusing. It makes its 
appeal to the intellect rather than to the 
emotions. This possibly accounts for the 
fact that many of the ladies do not care 
for it. The love interest is strictly nil. On 
the other hand one can have nothing but 
profound admiration for the Korda-Wells 
construction of the earth of the future. 
Astounding things happen and every day 
life becomes a tremendous adventure. 
Wrist watch radios, public television, 
underground cities that are artificially 
lighted and air-conditioned, gigantic mach- 
ines, vast and grotesque airships, and a 
space gun that shoots people in huge shells 
to the moon. These are but a few of the 
marvels that parade before you. To lead 
up to them Mr. Wells provides a devasta- 
ting war of the near future. It’s destruc- 
tion of civilization is appalling and all too 
real. Then comes the Wandering Sickness, 
an epidemic akin to the Influenza epidemic 
which swept the world at the close of the 
Great War. The film’s only humor follows, 
a savage satire on dictators of the Hitler- 
Mussolini school. It is biting and clever, 
and most amusing. The obliteration of 
dictators brings about the new order and 
then comes the great panorama of imagi- 
nation. It is a stupendous production. 
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The Dancing Pirate.—The first Techni- 
color song-and-dance film (speaking now, 
of course, of the new process) is a very 
slender musical comedy which manages to 
hold your interest because the amusing 
parts (and it has some grand humor) are 
spaced with scenes of such rare beauty 
that your eye is captured when your mind 
is not. Charles Collins, whom many will 
recall as the dancing leading man in “As 
Thousands Cheer” makes his screen début 
as an old-time dancing master who is shang- 
haied by pirates, captured on the west 
coast, and manages to save his neck bv his 
ability as a dancer. Steffi Duna is the girl, 
and comical Frank Morgan is delightful as 
her father. The material will interest you 
slightly, but the real star of this film is the 
color camera. It does a superb job. 

The Unguarded Hour—Here’s a very 
clever murder mystery, presented from a 
new angle, that should delight the fans for 
this type of entertainment. Franchot 
Tone, Loretta Young, Roland Young and 
Lewis Stone are excellent personalities to 
tell such a yarn. It all revolves about the 
fact that there are, in persons’ lives, 
“unguarded hours,” during which they 
could not present alibis for their actions if 
accused of a crime. It’s good stuff. 

Florida Special—The “Grand Hotel’ 
gag is worked on a train this time. You 
get an eccentric millionaire who is a bur- 
lesque on John D. Rockefeller, a sullen 
niece, a drunken society playboy, a re- 
porter, some wrestlers, a train hostess, and 
a flock of crooks, all on the same train, and 
all sorts of things are bound to happen. 
I guess its just tough luck that what hap- 
pens is only mildly entertaining. Jack 
Oakie tries too hard to be funny as the 
reporter. Kent Taylor is the drunk, Sally 
Eilers the hostess, and Frances Drake, of 
Toronto, plays the sullen niece of the 
millionaire. 

Rolling Along—When this was half fin- 
ished, the ‘Music Goes ’Round and 
Around” tune reached its hysteric heights, 
so the tune and its composers were bought 
and written into this musical film. By the 
time its gets around, though, the tune is as 
dead as the dodo, and so the picture seems 
old-fashioned. Harry Richman is starred 
as the revue star who quits New York to 
take a holiday and ends up on a show boat. 
He brings the show boat troupe to New 
York as a comedy feature for the revue and 
falls in love with the ingénue. In addition 
to the nut tune, the score contains the title 
song and “Life Begins When You’re in 
Love.” It’s just ordinary entertainment. 

One Rainy Afternoon—Mary Pickford’s 
latest attempt at being a producer (in 
association with Jesse Lasky) is a very 
dainty musical comedy with Francis 
Lederer and Ida Lupino. It’s a lot of froth 
about a romantic leading man who kisses 
the wrong girl in a movie theatre, gets 
arrested and becomes famous, and mean- 
while falls in love with the girl. In case it 
sounds familiar, it was done some years 
ago under the title ““The Smiling Lieut- 
enant,” with Maurice Chevalier. Cheva- 
lier’s personality was doubtless strong 
enough to carry the weak story. Lederer 
has a tougher time. 

I Married a Doctor—‘Main St.” with 
variations. Not important. 

Small Town Girl—Small town entertain- 
ment. 

The Farmer in the Dell—Unimportant 
but very funny family comedy. 

The Ex-Mrs. Bradford—Believe it or not, 
its mostly a murder mystery. 

It Had to Happen—George Raft is 
back. Why? 

The Moon is Our Home—A _ grand 
comedy that you shouldn’t miss. 

Till We Meet Again—Good spy stuff. 

These Three—Will be one of the year’s 
best ten films. 

Love on a Bet—Amusing comedy. 


“A MESSAGE 
TO GARCIA” 
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20th CENTURY-FOX 
PICTURE 






HIS hearty, ‘‘he-man’’ breakfast 
that starts the day off right for John 
Boles is a cinch to prepare! 







~ UKE QUAKER PUFFED 
ONE OF THE MOST NO 






First, pour your man out a glass of iced 
grape juice. Then serve him a real 
spring treat . .. crispy, tasty Quaker 
Puffed Wheat topped off with luscious 
strawberries . . . and watch him smile! 
A poached egg on deviled meat com- 
pletes this breakfast that will make any 
man feel he’s sitting on top of the world! 













Your grocer is displaying John Boles’ 
favorite breakfast with all ingredients 
needed to prepare it. See how economi- 
cal it is—and serve it to your husband 
tomorrow morning! 























CORN ——— 27.8, CALORIES 
_ PUFFED WHEAT— 106.0, (ALORIES 






WHOLE WHEAT GRAINS ARE ACTUALLY 
*SHOT FROM GUNS BY THE FAMOUS AB¥a.WEan 

QUAKER PROCESS TO MAKE QUAKER Ji @\-a00)\ aa 
PUFFED WHEAT. IT'S PACKED Be 
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QUAKER PUFFED WHEAT and QUAKER PUFFED RICE 
are made in Canada by The Quaker Oats Company 
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LESS THAN 
1¢ WORTH 
FLAVOURS 


SHIRRIFES 
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All QUALITY 
NO trouble 
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COFFEE 


A 
SUMMER 


Peis 


JELLIED CONSOMME 


2 “Oxo” Cubes dissolved in 
a pint of boiling water 

1 cupful chicken broth 
(CaNNeED) 

\{ teaspoon tomato paste 

Pinch celery salt 

2 level teaspoo f - 
lated eolnten aelaanalt ts 
\{ cup cold water 


Combine hot “Oxo” and chicken broth. 
Add paste, salt and pepper, and softened 
gelatin. Set in a cool place to chill and 


break into cubes to serve. 
383 
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First of all, a table. Willing hands came 
carrying it over from the nearest neighbor. 
Being a good dining room table it was 
rather clumsy with many loosely attached 
legs moving on casters, (I remember it 
sometimes happened we lost one of them), 
But it was large enough to enable us to 
care for the babies on soft pads of cotton- 
wool placed upon it. The whole table was 
covered with a shining white sheet and 
the pads with new diapers easy to change. 
The gift boxes were examined thoroughly, 
and all the things that could be used to 
advantage were unpacked and put in con- 
venient order—bottles of olive oil, pack- 
ages of cotton wool, boracic acid, basins. 

To have them handy yet out of the way, 
we nailed boxes of soft tissue paper on the 
walls. Rough wooden shelves were made 
by “grandpére” and also nailed to the 
walls practically at hand, one for the 
babies’ feeding things and one for doctors’ 
and nurses’ wash basin, soap and bottles 
of disinfectant. The shelves were all 
covered with clean white cloths. They 
proved excellent substitutes for wash- 
stands and tables (which the house could 
not produce in sufficient quantity to fill 
the need), inasmuch as they did not take 
up any floor space. With the incubators 
and the large table taking up much valu- 
able room, space was by no means abun- 
dant in this 12 x 14 nursery. The last 
touch was to replace with shining white 
sheets and mosquito netting the red tufted 
hangings in the gaping doorway separating 
our premature ward from the rest of the 
world. So the babies’ new nursery was 
ready to receive its delicate residents 
humbly but willingly. 

The large living room outside the nur- 
sery was put in complete order. It was to 
be used as rest room, dining room and 
office for the nurses. All the contents of 
the remaining gift boxes were stowed away 
neatly on shelves in the mother’s room, in 
chests and in the cellar. 

Our work was organized into shifts. 
With three nurses on duty and two needed 
for the constant watch over the babies, we 
arranged it this way: 24 hours on full duty, 
24 hours on assistant duty and 24 hours 
off for rest. That was quite a satisfactory 
arrangement for the first anxious weeks. 
Later, when the third nurse only became 
necessary for relief duty, we went on 24- 
hour shifts and still later on 12-hour shifts. 

In the kitchen, a heating system was 
planned. One large range was constantly 
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red hot and crowded with kettles to keep 
the supply of hot water for the incubators 
always sufficient. Water had to be fetched 
in pails from the outside, and wood to be 
carried in from the woodpile beside the 
stables. With the extra work that the 
babies’ increasing laundry entailed, it was 
urgent to systematize proceedings and 
divide the labor. A man was hired to 
provide assistance for the nurses during 
the night, and later on, when the older 
children returned home, special maids were 
engaged—one for the family and another 
for the nurses and the babies. 

Thus order was brought out of chaos. 
Within a short time the topsy-turvy 
Dionne home became an establishment 
running on well-oiled wheels—an estab- 
lishment where, during a period of three 
and a half months, in the limited space of 
three rooms and a summer kitchen on the 
ground floor and three bedrooms upstairs, 
dwelt a family of two parents and five 
children, two maids, one serving-man, 
two nurses and five premature babies. 

Now, the babies were moved from their 
mother’s room to the well-heated incuba- 
tor in their own nursery. It was large 
enough to house all five at this stage in a 
row. At last the eventual survival of the 
quintuplets was within the realm of possi- 
bilities. 

Baby's Layette 


NINE MONTHS before baby is ready to 
make its bow to the world, its existence is 
a reality. Baby’s mother may not be fully 
aware of this until, two, three, even four 
months afterward. Nevertheless, five or 
six months of actual certainty of baby’s 
hidden life is ample time for its mother to 
make appropriate preparations to receive 
her child according to her means, position 
and financial situation. 

How simple these preparations can be! 
How few dollars it really takes to make 
a sufficient layette with the help of a handy 
needle! It is hardly fair to admit that any 
baby need arrive without a practical wel- 
come. Not even a baby, timing its advent 
a little too early, should be subjected to the 
neglect which lies in unpreparedness. 

As an example, here are the chief items 
of a simple but adequate layette: 


lor 2 Dozen square flannelette dia- 


pers 
6 Flannelette dresses, open at the 
back 





DESCRIPTIONS OF CHATELAINE PATTERNS 
ALL ONE PRICE—15 CENTS 


No. 653. Sizes 30, 32, 34, 36 and 38. 
Size 34 requires 354 yards of 39-inch mater- 
ial for short-sleeved blouse and culotte or 
long-sleeved blouse and skirt. 


No. 652. Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38. Size 
34 requires 234 yards of 39-inch material 
and 1% yard 35-inch contrasting for dress 
with contrasting kerchief, collars, armhole 
frills and belt. 


No. 658. Sizes 26, 28, 30 and 32. Size 
32 requires 314 yards of 39-inch material 
and 34 yard of 35-inch contrasting for 
collar and cap sleeves. 

No. 655. Sizes 29, 31, 33 and 35. Size 35 
requires 27% yards of 39-inch material and 
3% yard of 35-inch contrasting for collar. 
One yard of 39-inch material is necessary 
for a separate jacket. 


No. 656. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40. 
Size 34 requires 3 yards of 39-inch materia! 
and 234 yards of binding for dress, and 
1% yards of 35- or 39-inch material for 
separate short-sleeved jacket. 

No. 659. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46. 
Size 36 requires 35% yards of 39-inch mater- 
ial for short-sleeved dress and 14 yard of 
35-inch contrasting for jabot and belt. 
The separate jacket requires 214 yards of 
39-inch material. 

No. 660. Sizes 30, 32, 34, 36 and 38. 
Size 34 requires 334 yards of 39-inch 
material for short-sleeved shirt and culotte. 

No. 649. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40. 
Size 34 requires 3 yards of 39-inch material 
and 3% yards of binding for dress and 
134 yards of 39-inch material for separate 
jacket. 
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6 Baby shirts, knitted of silk and 
wool or made of flannelette 
with sleeves 

1 Warm shawl 

1 or 2 Bunny blankets 

1 Separate cot or basket with a 
firm mattress or pillow which 
can serve as mattress 

1 Separate basin with two or three 
sets of towels and washcloths 

1 Bottle of olive oil 

1 Bar of pure castile soap 

1 Box of boracic acid to make solu- 
tions (one teaspoonful to a pint 
of water) for eye wash and to 
powder on the cord if necessary 

Safety pins 

1 Mask for mother, made of gauze, 
eight-folded, large enough to 
cover nose and mouth with a 
quarter of a yard of tape at 
each corner to tie it on—to pro- 
tect baby if mother has a cold 
or feels one coming 

1 Roll of cotton wool 

1 Package of gauze 

1 Water bottle graduated with two 
or three nipples 


Even in the poorest and most badly 
appointed homes the care of baby can be 
made easy with a few practical arrange- 
ments of shelves, baskets and a simple cot 
for the little one. Baby’s things should be 
kept strictly separate on a table not used 
for anything else, or in a basket which can 
easily be carried to the place where the care 
of baby is performed most conveniently. 

Baby should always, however small it is, 
and until it is big enough to stand and 
walk, be cared for on a roomy and steady 
table, padded with a blanket or a cotton 
wool pad, which in turn is covered with a 
clean diaper or towel. On this table, too, 
all the things needed are placed conveni- 
ently at hand. Never should baby be cared 
for in the lap. That is neither convenient 
nor practical. Nor is it as safe as ona table. 
Always place the baby with feet toward 
you to prevent it from rolling off the table. 

Baby’s daily routine should be arranged 
and planned in proper hours. Under no 
circumstances whatsoever should the daily 
routine be changed. Mother will find that 
she gets through her other work much more 
quickly, partly because she will long for the 
moment when she again will be with her 
baby, and she will not be unduly rushed or 
tired out if she divides up her day well. 
What is still more important, she will find, 
miraculously, that her infant is no cry- 
baby but good-tempered and happy as the 
day is long. 

A room by itself is to be preferred for 
baby. Or it should have one so arranged 
that the infant can be left alone safely a 
considerable part of the day. During the 
first year of its life, baby not only can, but 
should, be left a great deal to itself, undis- 
turbed by admiring relatives, even by 
mother herself. Such a child will need no 
rocking, no walking the floor, no undue time 
spent on it for impetuous demands of 
entertainment. Because a baby left alone 
will not be spoiled, nor will it have any 
irritated nerves to be soothed. 


If mother arranges a separate room for 
her baby, she will find that it will become 
a sanctuary, in which she can quietly nurse 
her child away from the disturbing ele- 
ments of the other members of the family, 
and where she will find needful peace and 
tranquillity for herself. 


If only the advantage, the need, the 
value of at least some privacy for mother 
and baby away from the rest of the family 
could be fully recognized! If it could 
become generally understood and admitted 
that peace and quiet and an orderly régime 
are as indispensable to the care of young 
infants as diapers and safety pins. A recog- 
nized necessity always, sooner or later, 
enforces a solution to the demand, even in 
a poorly appointed home. 

We have admitted baby’s absolute right 
to fullest consideration. Let us keep our 
child safe, apart, and in peace. 

{To be continucd} 
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FOR YOUR SUMMER HOURS 





C436—A very smart and 
modern dining room set, that 
will blend with any color scheme. 
Of sand colored monks’ cloth in 
large squares—almost a quarter- 
inch—making it very quick and 
easy to work in simple cross 
stitch, and as this material frays 
very readily, almost fringes itself. 
Complete instructions are sent, 
with cotton in color specified by 
you. Geranium or rust shades 
look particularly attractive on 
this background but any color 
can be used on this neutral 
shade. The table runner is 
45 x 18 inches; the large buffet 
mat about 17 x 12 and the 
smaller mats about 14 x 12 


inches. The runner is priced at 95 cents and the buffet 
set at 65 cents. 


Cottons for working runner come to 35 


cents and for the buffet set 25 cents. 


C438—Bedroom set in your 
favorite flower design. All in 
lazy daisy stitch with one French 
knot in each centre. The outside 
petals are in green, for leaves, 
and the inside petals are in your 
choice of color or to match the 
room for which the set is in- 
tended. Before fringing, the 
edges may be either hemstitched 
or run around with a double row 
of machine stitching. Can be 
supplied in white, cream, yellow, 
green, blue or rose-pink linen. 
The scarf, 15 x 36 inches; the 
centre mat 15 x 18 and the side 
mats 12 x 15 inches. Scarf and 
vanity sets are priced at 55 cents 


each, and cottons for working either come to 20 cents. 
For machine stitched edges a spool of green sewing cot- 
ton can be supplied at 5 cents. 











C437—Dresden luncheon set, in cross 
stitch—45-inch size. Festoons of tiny 
roses and green leaves, with garlands of 
ribbon and lovers’ bows in blue—making 
a dainty set that will blend with any china. 
Edges are stamped for cross stitch hems, 
unless you wish to hemstitch the hems, in 
which case they are left plain—please be 
sure to state preference. Stamped on fine 
white or heavy cream linen, the 45-inch 
cloth and four serviettes are priced at 
$1.95; stamped on finest white cotton the 
set is priced at $1.35. Cottons for working 
come to 30 cents. 


Order from Marie Le Cerf, Chatelaine» 
481 University Avenue, Toronto, enclos- 
ing postal note or money order. If sending 
cheque kindly add fifteen cents for bank 
exchange. Articles from previous issues 
can always be supplied. 





Our Magazines Should Get An Even Break 


(From The Ottawa Journal, Tuesday, May 26, 1936) 


THE JOURNAL has never been enthusi- 
astic for the proposition that we bar 
United States magazines or other periodi- 
cals from this country, or that we tax 
them on coming to this country. That, 
however, is a different thing from the 
proposition that we permit United States 
magazines in this country on terms less 
than fair to our own magazines. Which is 
what we have been doing. 

The MacLean Publishing Company, in 
an advertisement they have been publish- 
ing, show that last year they paid $312,000 
lor book paper (used in four of their maga- 
zines) which their United States competi- 
tors in Canada purchased for $246,438. In 
other words, they were compelled to pay 
$66,162 more for their paper than United 


States magazines coming into Canada. 

No one may hold reasonably that this is 
fair. Not to publishers (like the MacLean 
Publishing Company) who, in their publi- 
cations, try to express the Canadian 
viewpoint, who employ Canadians, who 
spent in Canada last year $1,500,000, (in 
these four magazines). 

In the circumstances, exemption of book 
paper and ink from the sales tax, provided 
in the budget, and aimed to remove dis- 
crimination against Canadian magazines, 
can hardly be criticized justly. 

It is no more than we are doing, and 
have been doing for years, in the case of 
other industries. 


*Part in brackets added. 











Washing and Ironing 
Become Child’s Play with 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Home Laundry Equipment 

























OR real modern magic, see the G-E 

Washer and the G-E Ironer in 
action. Notice how these General 
Electric servants do all tedious laundry 
work, better than you could do it by 
hand. Everything, from troublesome 
shirts to the largest sheets, is thoroughly 
washed and beautifully ironed. And you 
save in time and money. Your General 
Electric dealer will be glad to give you a 
demonstration, and to arrange terms of 
payment to suit your convenience. 


BANISH WASHDAY BLUES 


Simply snap a switch, and your General 
Electric Washer will go to work for you, 
relieving you of age-old drudgery. Clothes 
are washed as gently as with human hands— 
thanks to the famous G-E Activator. No 
tangling or braiding! You save wear and 
tear on your linens and clothes, Choose from 
many handsome models— priced from $74.50 
at Toronto. 


BETTER IRONING IN LESS TIME 


Troning need not be a tedious, laborious job—if you own a General 
Electric Ironer. You merely guide the various pieces through the 
Ironer. And the results will thrill you. Even the sheerest of lingerie and 
the most delicate of ruffles can be ironed just as readily as towels and 
sheets. Choose from the rotary-type or flat-press Ironer. Both are 
attractively priced and a small down payment puts one in your home, 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LIMITED 
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}IDLEY 
\COLLEGE 


ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 


CANADIAN RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Founded 1889 

This School offers every facility for training of boys in 
5 accordance with soundest educational principles. Courses 
leading to entrance to Universities and R.M.C. A special course for boys entering business life. Separate 
Lower School for boys 9 to 14. Upper School for boys 14 to 18. Memorial Chapel, Swimming Pool, Covered 
Rink. Five modern residences and 80 acres of beautiful grounds. Small classes under personal supervision. 
Individual care and attention given each boy. School re-opens Tuesday, Sept. 8th. Full prospectus and 
information regarding Scholarships and Bursaries will be sent on request. 


H. C. GRIFFITH, M.A., LL.D, : « . s HEADMASTER 


cA ‘Cc ST. THOMAS 
[Ima olfege ONTARIO 
POVUNOEO ‘877 

Delightful location; readily accessible; expansive grounds, well- 
wooded; bright, airy students’ quarters, well appointed. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, tennis courts, riding, golf, skating and other sports. 
Junior College, Pass and Honor Matriculation, Public School, Music, 
Dramatics, Commercial, Art, Handicrafts, Household Economics and 

other subjects. 


Write for Prospectus — Principal: Rev. P. S. Dobson, M.A., D.D. 
A RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 











“What | Can Do 
With This Money!” 


“You know what it’s like to want things —and 
never feel that you can quite afford to spend 
the money? I’ve found the answer to that— 
pleasant spare-time work that brings me enough 
extra earnings to buy things for myself that — 
well, I just couldn’t have bought them at all.” 


You can find the same answer, if you will write 

for full details of our plan for turning your 
spare hours into cash. In every part of 
Canada, ambitious girls and women are 
acting as our Local Representatives, accept- 
ing subscription orders for Canada’s most 
ponular magazines. Let us tell you about 
it—you will be under no obligation if you 
will write for full details. 


Local Representatives Department 
210 Dundas Street West, Toronto 





Paris says: Coron! Covor! 


Summer costumes are featuring 
the color harmony of gloves, 
weskits, belts, bags and ‘ker- 
chiefs. So easy—so inexpensive 
— if you use Tintex. And use 
Tintex for everything faded in 
your wardrobe — and home 
decorations, too. Simplest to 
use — always perfect results. A 
marvelous range of colors to 
choose from! 


4l long-lasting colors. 15¢ a 
package ot drug and notion 
counters. Ask to see the 
Tintex color chart. 





















Canadian Distributors 
Lyman Agencies Ltd., Montreal 
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Ontario Ladies’ College 
WHITBY, ONTARIO 
A Residential School for Girls 


Beautiful situation in 100 acres of grounds. Com- 
plete Modern Education in attractive cultured 4 
environment, Public School to Honour Matricu- 

lation, Music, Art, Househo'd Science, Secretaric! 

Courses and Dramatics. Swimming Pool and 

Gymnasium. Resident Mistress of Physical 
Education—supervised Winter and Summer Sports. 

Riding on quiet country roads—Reopens Sept. 10th. v f 

For Calendar apply to Principal, 
REV. C, R. CARSCALLEN, M.A., D.D, 


The 
College Heights, Toronto 
Established over 65 Yeare 


A Church of England Residential 
and Day School for Girls 


Kindergarten to Junior and Senior 
Matriculation — Household Science, Art, 
Music, Physical Education with indoor 
and outdoor sports. 

Principal: Miss E. M. Lowe, B.A. 
Vice-Principal: Miss Rosseter, 
Cheltenham and Froebel Institute. 

For Calendar apply to Bursar. 













HAVERGAL 


COLLEGE 
Day and Boarding School 
for Junior and Senior Girls > 


LAWRENCE PARK WEST, TORONTO 


Ideal situation in grounds 

of over twenty acres. From 

Eandooposten to Honours ’ 
Matriculation. Music, Art, r 
Physical Training. Courses 

in Household Science and 

Dietetics. Special care given 

to Junior 


For calendar and informe- 
tion as to Scholarships and 
Bursaries, apply to the 
Principal, MI RIAN 
WOOD, B.A 
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Service Bulletins 
on 


Beauty Culture 


Concise—Authentic—Essentially Helpful 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS 
Bulletin No. 15—5 cents 


DRESSING YOUR FACE 
Bulletin No. 17—10 cents 


A LOVELY SKIN 
Bulletin No. 18—10 cents 


HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR 
HAIR 
Bulletin No. 16—10 cents * 


HOW TO BE FRESH AS 
A FLOWER 
Bulletin No. 19—5 cents 







Order by number from 


Chatelaine Service Bulletins 
481 University Avenue, Toronto 
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All These Stores Sell Chatelaine 





HATELAINE PATTERNS have proved their style-right qualities, year 

after year, reflecting the most important fashion moods of the season. 
Wise women who know the pleasure of making their own frocks to accent 
their individual charm, have learned that in these popularly priced patterns 
they can find an assured quality and a continual satisfaction. 


If there is no dealer as yet in your neighborhood, we would be glad to have you give us 
the name and address of your favorite store, and in the meantime you may order Chat- 
elaine Patterns direct from the Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Ave., Toronto 


All Styles 
© One Price 


ONTARIO 


Acton—FHliott Bros. 

Allandale—J. Webb 

Allisten—F. T. Hill & Co, 

Almonte—W. West 

Arkena—Brown Bros. 

Arthur—H. J. Colwill 

Auburn—Gordon 8S. Taylor 
Ayimer—Walker Stores 

Baden—Miss Reta M. Hunsberger 
Barrie—Walker Stores 
Belleville—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Quinte Book Shop, 281 Front St 

Bienheim—E. G. Thompson, P.O. 


n—T. W. Read's Sons 
Bothwell—J. J. Vincent 
Bowmanville—Walker Stores 
Brampton—F. T. Hill & Co. 
Brantford—Canadian Dept. 

J. M. Young & Co 

A. A. Lister, 67 Erie Avenue 
Brighton—J. H. Frise 
Brockville—Canadian Dept. Stores 

leveretie’s Store 
Breoklin—A. Bb. MacDuff & Son 
Burford—E. W. Robertson 

ten—F. W. Templin 

a—Cairn’s Store, Ltd. 
Campbeliferd—W. J. Armstrong 
Canningten—S. M. Sturman 
Cardinal—J. Jackson 
Carleton Place—Waiker Stores 
Chapleau—Smith & Chapple 
Chatham—Canadian Dept. Stores 

Spencer-Stone Lid. 
Chestey—F. T. Hill & Co. Ltd. 
Collingwood—Walker Stores 
Cornawall—Walker Siores 
Comber—C. G. Elliott & Son 
Copper Cliff—Racicot & Darach Co 
Creemore—A. W. Bruce Co. 
Dethi—H. Cunningham 
Dresden—R. W. Tyrell 
Dryden—C. A. Morton 
Dundalk—F. T. Hill & Co. 
Durham—The Variety Store 
East Windser—Selfast Dry Goods 
Elera—Lurt Bros. 
Lme—Fieid & Company 
Englehart—M. 8S. Ireland 
Essex—Michaels Bargain Store 
Exeter—Souilcott Bros. 
Fenelon Falls—W. Burgoyne & Son 
Fergus—Sieele Lrothers 
Flesherton—IF’. Hi. W. Hickling 
Forest—Farmer's Trading Co. 
Fort Frances—The G. H. Ross Co. 
Fort William—Lryau's, Lid. 
Galt—Walker Stores 
Glencoe—irwin's Novelty Store 
Gederich—F. EK. Hibbert 





Stores 






Grimsby—Grimsby Dry Goods Co. 
Gueiph—G. B. Ryan & Co. 
Hamilton—The T. Eaton Co 


G. W. Kellar, 191 Ottawa St. N. 

Thomas C. Watkins 

london Yard Goods 

N. Weswig 

Lyne & Sons, 
Hanover—Canadian Dept. 
Harristen—W. 8. Whaley 
Havelock—Madge Curtis 
Huntsville—Cauadian Dept. 
trequeis—W. EK. Lolion 
Islington—Kvans Dry Goods 
Regewaetng ties. E. Soucie, Box 

0 


Stores 


Stores 





Kenora—M. 8S. Taylor, Lid. 
Kincardine—Lampman's Dept. Store 
Kingsten—Jolin Laidlaw & Son 







Kitehener—Canadian Dept, Stores 
Goudies Dept. Store 
N W. Strain 
Paterson 
indsay—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Listewel—I. N. Schinbein 
Londeon—Howey’s Wool & Fancy 


Goods, 778 Dundas St. East 
The Little Dutch Shoppe, 711 
Richmond St. 

Cossey’s Dry Goods 
Lucan—J. M. Ross & Co. 
Markdale—l’. T. Hill & Co, 
Markham—H. 8. Reive 
Meaford—F. T. Hill & Co, 
Midland—Canadian Dept. 

The W. D. Ross Store 
Mildmay—W. G. Helwig 
Milverten—Merchants Brokerage Co. 
Mimico—Beach General Siore 

The Tot Shop, 4 Mimico Ave. 
Mitchell—G. Kileghoffer & Son 
Moose-Creek—William Provost 
Napanee—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Neustadt—A. K. Weiler 
New Hamburg—0O. H. Becker 
New Toronto—Herman Dept. 

813 Lake Shore Road 
Niagara Falis—Canadian Dept. 

Stores 
Newmarket—Toronto Jobbing Co. 
North Bay—Canadian Dept. Stores 

Walker Stores, Lid. 
Norwich—Pitcher Bros. 
Norwood—F. P. Cuffe 
Oakville—Lunau Dry Goods 
Orangeville—F. T. Hill & Co. 
Oriltia—Walker Stores 
Oshawa—J, C. Ward 


Stores 


Store, 


Ottawa—Canadian Dept. Stores 
G. M. Clarke, 344 Elgin St. 
Charles Ogilvy 

Owen Sound—Walker Stores 

Parkhill—The Hassett Co., Ltd. 

Pembroke—Canadian Dept. Stores 

Penetanguishenco—Phil. Charlebois 

Perth—A. E. Shaw 

Peterborough—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Dickson Store 
Richard Hall Ltd. 

Pieton—Canadian Dept. Stores 

Port Arthur—Canadian Dept. Stores 

Port Colberne—L. FE. J. Hopkins 

Port Credit—Mrs. M. Buckley 

Pert Dover—E. R. Waddle 

Port Perry—F. W. lirock 

Port Stanley—A. Kingston 

Preston—Sel-Rite 

Princeton—T. Kk. Starr 

Renfrew—Walker Stores, Ltd. 

Ridgetown—The Jeffries Co 

Sault Ste. Marie—Canadian Dept 
Stores 
Astins Specialty Shop 

Sarnia—Walker Brothers 
Walker Stores 

Seaforth—MacTavish's 

Shelburne—Norton Fisher & Co. 

Simeoe—Walker Stores 

Smiths Falls—Mrs. A. H. Hope 

Spencerville—H. FE. Baker & Co 

St. Catharines—Canadian Dept. 
Stores 

Stayner—F. T. Hill & Co. 

Stouffville—W. H. Shaw Store 

St. George—Mrs. Turner's General 
Store 

St. Marys—White & May Co. 

Stratford—Cauadian Dept. Stores 

St. Jacobs—F. E. Welker 

St. Thomas—J. H. Gould 

Sturgeon Falls—Michaud & Levesque 

Sudbury—Canadian Dept. Stores 

ecw — L. H. Taylor, P.O. 
ox 242 

Thamesford—P. T. Galbraith 
George Kew 

Tillsonburg—Walker Stores 

Timmins—\Mra. J. Pluta 

Tottenham—Miss V. Milligan 

Trenton—Couch Newton Company 

Toronte—T. Eaton Co. 

The Robt. Simpson Co., Ltd 
Miss Mary Browne, 3295 Yonge St 

Grimstead’s New Economic Store, 

1223 Bloor St. W. 
M. B. Allin & Co. 

1330 Danforth Ave. 
The Stork Shoppe, 2474 Yon 
The Stork Shoppe, 

956 St. Clair Ave. W. 
Chappell’s, 318 Oakwood A 
A. A. Denton, 

1252 St. Clair Ave. W. 
Jackson's, 99 Main St. 
Mrs. Richardson, Kingston Rd. 
Miss I. A. Corner, 244 Carlton 8t. 
Sharpe’s, 653 St. Clair W. 
Walker Stores, 

1170 Eglinton Ave. W. 

i. B. Neiman, 

571 Mt. Pleasant Road 
T. C. Pitt General Store 

1190 Woodbine Ave. 

Stitts, 976 Bathurst Street 
Crane’s, 1038 Pape Avenue 
Caldwell’s, 675 Danforth Avenue 

Little Grey Shoppe, 

332 Kingston Rd 
Horwoods, 990 Bloor Street W. 
Young’s, 3425 Yonge St. 
Tlollywoods, 1534 Yonge Street 
Osborne’s, 1059 Gerrard St. East 
Sheftel’s, 2813 Dundas Street W. 
John Oliver, 377 Broadview Ave. 
The Bowers Shoppe, 5°2 Oakwood 
Mrs. C. Chapman, 1931 Gerrard 

St. East 
The Boulevard Dry Goods, 3342 

Yonge St. 

Campbell's Book Store, 886 King- 
ston Road 

Unionville—Brown Bros 

Wallaceburg—C. Stonehouse 

Walkerville—C, 






Winchester—A. 
Windsor—John F. Burns 

Sergison Bros., 1521 London St. 

West 

Gray’s Dept. Store 

c. H. Smith Company 
Wingham—Walker Stores 

H. FE. Isard & Co, 
Woodstock—Canadian Dept. 

Walker Stores 
Wyoming—H. J. Parnall 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Aneroid—A. T. Forrescer 
Arbuthnot—Miller’s General Store 
Arcola—Francis & Co. 
Asquith—H. J. Baldwin 
Balcarres—\. Moffett 
Battleford—M. Goller 


Stores 











In ordering by mail be careful to write the pattern 
number plainly, and be sure to state the size required. 


Bethune—Bethune Co-Op, Assoc. Yellow Grass—E. Harvey 
Ltd. Yorkton—Hudson’s Bay Co. 

Biggar—Hock & Packer 

Birch Hills—H. A. Wilson MANITOBA 

Blaine Lake—J. J. Coflin Alexander—A. D. Blair 

Prectenbury—W. A. Green Belmont—Castell & Phillips 

Brocje’iew—Mr. C. H. Clerkson Birtle—T. I. Morris 

Brandon—Doigs, Lid. 


Bruno—\. Battel 
Canora—W. FE. Hancheroff The T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 
Carlyle—J. F. MacRae Carberry—M. P. H. Menlove’s 
Carnduff—J. H. Elliott & Co Cardale—S. W. Smith 
Central Butte—Bronstone’s, Ltd. 
Ceylon—G. T. Kines 
Cudwort:—Myer Wine 
Davidson — Davidson Co-Operative 
Association, Ltd. 
Denzil—J. H. Klotz 
Dilke—G. C. Daintree 
Dodsland—\r. B. H. 


Carman—H. 8S. Shilson Co. 
Cartwright—Moore & Co 

Crystal City—John H. Treble 
Cypress River—Mr. Jonas Anderson 
Dauphin—W. G. White 
Deloraine—Henry Bros. 

Dominion City—Werry Bros. 


Corrigall 






Esterhazy—I. 
Estevan—. 
Foam Lak 
Fert Qu’A 
Frobisher—Riddell & Co. 
Gainsboro—A. Simpson 
Glenavon—J. E. Robison 

Glen Ewen—J. H. Good 
Govan—D. Fraser 
Gravelbourg—Chas. Tarnow, 

Gull Lake—J. O. Hambly Co. 
Hanley—J. A. Nystuen Co. 
Harris—C. T. Jennings 
Hepburn—Hepburn Trading Co, 
Herbert—Dorfman & Co. 
Hughton—J. ©. Turple 
Humboldt—Miller Chain Stores 
imperial—The Louis General jo 





; : Pll Co, 
Killarney—Anderson-Mercantile Co. 
Manitou—D. Balfour 
Marieapolis—C. Landry 
Medora—Henry Bros. 

Melita—H. Sures & Co. 
Miniota—W. L. Hodnett 
Minnedosa—P. J. McDermott 
Morden—Heron’s Fashion Shop 
Morris—Jewel Stores Limited 
Neepawa—Fenwick’s, Ltd. 
Newdale—Mrs. D. J. Wilson 
Ninette—Coad & Wright 

Notre Dame De Lourdes—Union 

mmerciale 


Indian Head—The Western Fa OamLake—Wm. Wallace 

Kamsack—Rubin’s General Sto Oal@ River—!>. H. Gling & Sons 
D, Schwartzman Pil@ Mound—Wilton's 

Keeler—Thos. E. White P je La Prairie—Ralph’s Dept. 


Kelvington—E. S. Lranscombe 
Kenaston—P. Hooper 
Kennedy—Geo. Dodds 
Kerrobert—Sample Bros. & Beck 
Kindersley—C. W. Baker Co. Ltd. 
Langenburg—Patrick McAfee 
Leask—lIeask Drug Store 
Lemberg—Lemberg Co-operative 


Rapid City—Beatties Store 
Reston—G. S. Munro Cov., Ltd. 
Rivers—Jas, A. McKenzie 
Roblin—W. Nowosad 
Russell—Smellie Bros. 

Shoal Lake—A. R. Thornbeck 
Solsgirth—G. E. Simmie 


Assoc. Ltd. Souri . 
Lloydminster—H. Cc. Messum St. Genesee Le 
Liston it Vv. Heald Swan River—P. McKay & Sons 
pton— Semoeeny, Frensssne-“fresasses J Merchants 





Moose Jaw—T. Eaton Co. Winnipes—T. Faton, Co. 


Ladies Shops, Ltd. 


Forsythe & Co., 559 Osborne 8t. 
Mary Mercer, 889 Portage Ave. W. 
James Dry Goods, 224 Kelvin St. 


ALBERTA 


Acme—The Acme Trading Co. 
Bassano—Tlhe McKee Stores 
Bawlf—Wetterberg, Ltd. 
Blackie—The Hub Store 
J. A. Macdonald 
Calgary—T. Eaton Co. 
Hudson’s Bay Co. 


Moosomin—R. D. McNaughton Co. 
Morse—Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear 
Mossbank—Adelkind & Adelkind 
Neville—L. W. Towler, Box 115 
Nokomis—Mrs. J. E. Nichol 

North Battleford—Craig Bros 
Ogema—FE. L. Sier 

Oxbow—W. N. Alcorn 
Pense—Stewart’'s, 


Ison 
Prince Albert—Car-fMfann Quality 
Shop 
Punnichy—W. 0. 
Radisson—Y. W. ¥ 
Radville—R. A. Ev 
Redvers—K. 
Regina—T. Eaton 
West of England Dress Goods 
Nippon Silk Saskatchewan, Ltd 
The Robert Simpson Western Ltd., 
Dept, F-47, Retail 
Rocanville—R. H. McLeod 
Rosthern—Friesen & Co, 
Rosetown—Smith & Smith 
Rouleau—J. H. Craig Sons & Co. 
Saltcoats—E. B. Smith's Store 












119-8th Ave. W. 
oods, 1501-17th 


I 8; t 
Carbon—The Corner Clothing 
Cardston—Laidlaw’s, Lid. 
Castor—G. Maier 
Chauvin— Economy Cuthing Co. 
Claresholm—Clark Bros. 
Coronation—Bonsall & Mitchell 
Delburne—The Morris Store 
Delia—Delia Farmers’ Co-Op. Assoc, 
Didsbury—A. G. Studer 






Saskatoon—T. Eaton Co. Drumheller—Toshack’s Dept. Store 
Mrs. L. Paine, 815 Broadway Edgerton—P. S. P; 
Mikado Silk Co. Edmonton—T. FE. 
Nippon Silk Ltd., 






Shauseven— Meds hon & Co., 
G 


Ave. 
nd, 11644-93re 
la Singmaste) 






Cash Store 
Thurlby 
more Lid. 





Hanna—C hadbourn & Co. 


Tisdale—White & 
Tompkins—Ed. Sept. 
Tugaske—P. A. Wiggins 
Turtleford—Craig Bros. 
Verigin—Stern’s General Store 
Viscount—J. W. Hill 
Wadena—A. Faust 
Wakaw—Pashkovsky’s Dept. Store 
Wapella—J. N. Rowell 
Watrous—Marcoe & Lerner 
Watson—Wolch’s Stores 
Wawota—Woods & Peddle 


Hardisty—R. S. Boag Co. Ltd, 
Heinsburg—Miss Alice Gregar 
High River—K. M. McCallum 
Hythe—W. J. Oakford 
Innisfail—The Globe Store 
irma—Foxwell & Johnson 
Killam—The Killam District Co- 
Operative Assoc. Ltd. 
Lacombe—F. E. McLeod 
Ledue—Sheldon’s, Ltd. 
Legal—Legal Mercantile Co., Ltd 


Weyburn—McKinnons, Ltd. Lethbridge—T. Eaton Co. 
Whitewood—Whitewood Trading Co. Clarke & Co 

Wiltkie—Philip Elhs’ Dept. Store Hennessey & Wilson, 416-13th St. 
Witlow Bunch—Wilson-Scott, Lid. North 


Lougheed—D. F.. Tracksell, Ltd 


Wolseley—S. I. Col 
4 . Macleod—Reach & Co, 


Wynyard—G. & 8S, Fishman 










Glace Bay—Canadian Depi. 


Oxford 
Parrsboro—Watson Weaver 
Port Hawkesbury—J. J. 


All Styles 


One 


Medicine Hat—Miss I 
517A Fourth Avenue 
The Teco Store 

Nanton—TLaidlaw's, Ltd. 

Olds—Mrs. I. Readwin, The Ladies’ 
Store 

Oyen—Johnson’s Grocery 

Peace River—Mrs. L. B. McLure 

Pincher Creek—A. L. Freebairn Co. 
Williams Ladies’ Wear 

Ponoka—F. E. Algar 
Brody’s, Ltd. 

Raymond—The Broadway Store 

Red Deer—The T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 

Rimbey—Rolston’s General Store 

Rocky Mountain House—Cony’s 
Mutual 

Sedgewick—Mills & Beairsto 

Sexsmith—Gow & Hall 

South Edmonten—\Murray & Farrah 

Stony River—L. Kowensky 

Strathmore—Strathmore Trading Co, 

Syivan Lake—The Community Store 

Taber—R. H. Anderson 

Three Hills—Robertson Bros. 

Vermilion—Craig Bros. 

Viking—Hilliker Bros. 

Wainwright—A. C. Armstrong 

Wembley—R. Kranz 

Westlock—Geo. McTavish 

Wetaskiwin—Brody’s, Ltd. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Abbotsford—V. C. Stordy 
Chilliwack—David Spencer, Ltd. 
Courtenay—Laver’s 
Cranbrook—Emslie’s Dry Goods, 
Creston—S. A. Speers 
Dawson Creek—W. 0. Harper 
Duncan—Cowichan Merchants, Ltd. 
Fernie—Rahal Bros. 
Hollyburn—Brook’s Dry Goods 
Kamloops—Hudson’s Bay Co, 
Kasle—Mrs. E. C. Wilson 
Kelowna—Fumerton’s, Ltd. 
Kimberley—Mark Creek Store 
Ladysmith—Ladysmith Trading Co. 
Lumby—Shields & Co. Lid. 
Merritt—Armstrong’s, Ltd. 
Nanaimo—Malpaso & Wilson 
New Westminster—W. 8. Collister 
North Vancouver—The Stork Shoppe, 
Oliver—S. O. Supply Co. Ltd. 
Penticton—W. R. King & Co. Ltd. 
Port Alberni—Waterliouse & Greene 
Port Moody—P. Ostergard 
Prince Rupert—H. S. Wallace & Co. 
Princeton—Princeton Dept. Store 
Rossland—Weir’s Dry Goods 
Salmon Arm—The S-A-F-F, Ltd. 
quamish—Mackenzie’s, Ltd. 
rail—The Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
neouver—David Spencer, Ltd. 
he Baby’s Own Shoppe, 


Morrison, 


Martha Allard 
M. A. Rutherford, 
Osborne’s Kerrisdale Dry Goods, 
Reid’s Dry Goods 
Mrs. F. Smith, 1733 Commercial 
Drive 
Mrs. Catherine Ross, 4443 West 
10th Avenue 
Vernon—Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Victoria—Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Westview—Mrs. M. O. Grain, P.O. 
Box 10 
Williams Lake—Mackenzies, Lid. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Charlottetown—S. A. McDonald 
Moore & McLeod, Limited 
O’Leary—McWilliams & Turner 

Summerside—R. T. Holman 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Blacks Harbor—Connors Bros. 
Campbeliten—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Chipman—King Lumber Co. 
Deaktown—M. H. Attridge. 

East Florenceville—The Davis Co. 
Fredericton—R. L. Black 

Grand Falls—L. Bellefleur 
Hartiand—Keith & Plummer 
Harvey Statieon—G. W. Coburn & 
Sons 

Moncton—T. Eaton Co. 
Newcastle—J. D. Creaghan Co., Ltd. 
Perth—R. W. Estabrgok 


Ps Co 
a Balmain 
: TIA 
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Berwick—Miss Grace Chute 
Digby—Mrs. B. J. Roop 
Stores 
Guysboro—B. & G. Jost, Lid. 
Halifax—T. Eaton Co. 
The Robert Simpson Eastern Tiu., 
Dept. 47, Retail 
Kentville—Arthur G. Hil'7 
Kingston—Kingston Tracd\ig Co 
Liverpool—G.. C. Dexter Co. Ltd. 
Middleton—Fred F Bentley & Co. 
New Glasgow—(Cirurge White 
New Waterford—Canadian Depart- 
ment Stores, Ltd, 
North Sydney—Ingraham’s 
Davis & Swan 


Bourinot 


Every Chatelaine Pattern is guaranteed perfect cut and perfect fit 







Patterns 





Price 


Loe 


Shelburne—The Up-To-Date Store 
Stewiacke—FE. P. Crowe, Ltd. 
Sydney—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Sydney Mines—Canadian Dept. 
Stores 
Truro—C. FE. Bentley & Co. 
Westville—M. Manseur 
Yarmouth—Everybody’s Store 


QUEBEC 
Amos—David Gourd 

Angle Morin—Melle M. A. Verre:, 

122 Rue Acqueduc 
Beauceville-Est—'auis Roy 
Buckingham—McCallum & Lahaie 
Cap de la Madeleine—Mme. Joseph 

Lapine 
Charny—J. G. Brochu 
Coaticook—Miss ©. KE, O'Neill 
Compton—Mille. E. Couture 
Drummoendville—Mde. E. Nadeau, 

197A Lindsay St. 

East Angus—J. A. Planche & Sons 
Farnham—Bonn’s 5c, to $1.00 store 
Granby—Granby 5c. to $1.00 Store 
Hemmingford—O. Lacasse 
Joliette—G. C. M. Coutu 
Lachine—J. A. Bergevin 
Lachute—Leona 5c. to $1.00 Store 
Limoilou—H. Simard, 115-3 Rue 
Longueuil — Longueuil 5c. to $1 

Store, 39B St. Charles St, 
Magog—Mlle. Juliette Gaudreau 
Makamik—P. E. Tremblay 
Montreal—T. Eaton Co. 

Evans’ 5c. to $1 Store, 653 Ogilvy 

Avenue 
Marshall's 5c. to $1 Stores, Ltd., 
1621 St. Catherine St. West. 
The Teco Stores, Ltd. 
T. Casgrain, 
3400 St. Antoine St. 
Boulevard 5c, to $1.00 Store 
Ahuntsic 5c. to $1.00 Store 
Scotia 5c. to $1.00 Store 
G. Beauregard, 6707 St. Hubert 
Mile. A. Marcotte, 1658 Laurier 
Mme. E. Labonte, 1348 Lafontaine 
Marshall’s Silks, 1195 St. 
Catherine St. 

Superior Silks & Woollens, 1595 
Mount Royal Kast 

Dupuis Freres, 865 St. Catherine 
St. East 

People’s 5e to $1 Stores, Ltd., 
386 St. Catherine St. West 

I, Rodin, 2155 Frontenac St. 

Mde. L. Trempe, 6307 Bivd. Monk 

Textile Novelties, 6399 St. Hubert 

Jas. A. Ogilvy’s Limited 

Jack Evans Reg'd., 5768 Sher- 

brooke St. 
Baron’s Bargain Store, $921 St. 
Catherine St. East 

Vogne Shopping Centre, 5318 
Queen Mary Rd., N.D.G. 

Economy 5c. to $1 Store, 1891 St. 
Catherine St. East 

Variety 5c to $1.00 Stores, Ltd., 
6619 St. Hubert St. 

Variety Se to $1.00 Stores, Ltd., 
1667 Mount Royal Ave. East 
Variety 5c to $100 Stores, Lid., 

1465 St. Catherine East 

Mme. A. Lamarche, 1879 Gauthier 

G. A. Langlois, 7768 St. Hubert 

L. Rivet, 3917 St. Catherine E. 

Oscar Benoit, 3930 Ontario 

Rosa Bouchard, 5747 Jeanne 

D’ Arc 

P. Bancel & Fils 

D. Serres, 4273 St. Antoine W 

Rene Lacroix, 5050 Bivd., St. 

Laurent 
Raoul Gelinas, Itd., 8111 St. 
Denis St. 

Ideal 5c, to $1.00 Store, 
Montebello—R. O. Quesnel 
Mont-Laurier, Co. Labelle— 

Elie Basinet 
Montmagny—J. A. Papillon 
Pierreville—Schooner & Cle. 
Quebee—T. D. Dubuc, 

Telesphore Simard, 183 St. Joseph 

Telesphore Simard, 716 St. Valier 
Richmond—Made. B. Hudon 


Riviere du Loup—J. FE. Pineau 
Saint-Ours—Art. Arpin 
Scotstown—J. A. Labonne 


Shawville—W. A. Hodgins Store Co. 
Shesnseane—w. Zakaib, 24 King St. 


gnerringtoo— J. R. Sicotte 

Sorel—Bernarii Gagne, 50 rue Rot 

St. Anne de Bellevue—G, Daoust 

St. Felix de Valeis—J. Geo. 
Dn ‘resne 

St. Guillaume D’Upten — Mme 
Arthur Lalancette 

Ste. Martine—Arthur Vaillant 

Ste. Thérése de Blainville— 


Mad, A. Lafrancois 
St. Valliee -—- Mad. Bernadette 
Corriveau 


Thetford Mines—FEugenie Lemieux 
Three Rivers—Lambert & Cloutier 
Valleyfield—La Compagnie Dion 
Verdun — The Variety 5e to $1.00 
Stores, Ltd., 4245 Wellington St. 
The People’s 5e to $1.00 Stores, 
Ltd., 4086 Wellington St 
Worthmore 5c. to $1.00 Store 
5111 Verdun Ave, 
Vietoriaville—J. Henri Auger 
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by Lotta Dempsey 





WQMAN DOCTOR WINS 


If she hadn’t 
been stubborn, 
she wouldn’t be 
a doctor at all. 
And now, at 67, 
she’s jusc won the 
ld medal of the 
tario Medical 
Association for 
the greatest origi- 
nality of scientific 
investigation. "Way back in 1890 Maude E. 
Abbott couldn’t get past the woman-ban and 
into the medical os ty at McGill University. 
Although her grandfather had been the first 
bursar of that institution and his son first 
Canadian-born prime minister. So she went 
to Bishop’s- College and interned in the 
Montreal General, causing quite a stir. For 
years she studied under distinguished Euro- 
ans abroad, and became an authority on the 
eart. Sir William Osler asked her to contri- 
bute a chapter on cardiac diseases to one of 
his famous books. Years have been laden 
with hard work, research, honors for Dr. 
Abbott. Now she’s retiring as assistant 
professor of Medical Research at McGill. 
All enthusiasm, we asked her to describe 
her exhibit of heart diseases. We feel for the 
charwoman who explained her stair-puffing as 
a result of a “cardiac heart.’ The exhibit 
occupied a wall space of four feet deep by 
32 feet long, and was the result of the study 
of 1,000 cases of congenital heart diseases and 
years of investigation. We felt impressed, if 
not intelligent about it. The American Heart 
Association is bringing out Dr. Abbott’s 
latest book, “Atlas of Congenital Cardiac 
Diseases.” 





SHOTS AT SHORTS 


Nine out of ten women are buying backless 
bathing suits—and most of them the two- 
piece variety. And five out of six men choose 
shorts, according to a large Canadian depart- 
ment store;—this, in spite of the ban placed 
by authorities in a number of cities on 
brief beach attire. And one golf pro says he 
thinks women would play a lot hetter golf if 
they wore shorts—in spite of the fact that 
many clubs rule them out. Otherwise, a 
short sleeved sweater and short, easy-action 
skirt are best. Incidentally, many women get 
off to a bad start in their golfing by using their 
husbands’ old clubs, which are too long and 
heavy. You can get special sets now for 
feminine users—six irons instead of nine, three 
woods instead of four; finished in grey suede 
for special glove-gripping. Most women hit 
the ball too gently—it needs a good hard 
swat. Many women are good drivers—but 
weak on their brassie shots. Of course, they 
don’t take their golf as seriously as their men 
folk. The latter go to the links, play and go 
home. Women like to sit around for tea and 
bridge when they’re finished, Or so the pro 


says. 
e 


To finish out the summer smartly. . . 
Wear a feather or a whole bird in your hat 
ataj angle; pastel accessories with dark 
suits; gloves longer than wrist length, and 


stockings in the new bright tans (nude calves 
are being snubbed). Buy flat heels but get 
ready for high ones in the fall. Use zippers 
instead of hooks, wear a culotte in place of 
slacks, and look ahead to breeks. Wear 
shorter skirts, and be prepared to accept or 
rebel against (depending on your tempera- 
ment) a growing tendency to shorter evening 
gowns. t simplicity be the theme song of 
your summer togs—don’t spoil the freshness 
of your whites with too many knick-knacks. 


SOCKING THE LEGISLATORS 


Dozens of well-darned socks pelted the heads 
of legislators in the French parliament the 
other day. It was a sign of the times. Women 
in the galleries wanted to indicate that they 
wouldn’t neglect home duties, even if they 
were entrusted with the vote. We just 
thought that might be an idea for Quebec’s 
forgotten women. They’ve tried almost 
everything else to prove to their chivalrous 
lawmakers that voting won’t suddenly turn 
them into modern females of the worst and 
most strident variety. 

The Quebec situation had slipped the mind 
of Carrie Chapman Catt, veteran feminist, 
when she told 1,500 clubwomen in Washing- 
ton in June that within a century women have 
become rational, responsible human beings, 
endowed with an education, the right to 
speak, the right to vote. None of the large 
Coaalies delegation present arose to remind 
her of the Canadian corner-on-masculinity. 


SAY IT WITH FISH. 


“Jim, stop on 
your way to the 
office and order a 
quarter of a dozen 

oldfish for Mrs. 
Smith. She’s got 
bronchitis.” It’s 
the newest idea. 
Instead of send- 
ing flowers, you 
present fish—or 
turtles—or an appealing wee thing of a pup, 
like this, to a sick friend. The dog might be 
cancelled for serious cases, but fish are invit- 
ing to invalids, All jesting aside. Plenty of 
finny pets go to the children’s wards weekly. 
Tropical fish—lustrous, darting shadows 
across a clear bowl—enchant the grown-ups. 
Doctors are all for it. They often buy them 
for their waiting rooms, as a diversion for 
patients. Nurses think they’re valuable aids 
to convalescence, ‘ Some patients watch them 
for hours and hours.” One large Toronto 
store stocks 70 varieties of tropical fish, all in 
miniature. Housewives spend their house- 
keeping savings on them. Young men come 
in on pay days. They carry them home in 
ice-cream pails, Even temperature is the 
important thing—and now there is an auto- 
matic electrical heater that keeps the water 
just right. The strange fish from foreign 
waters swim contentedly in the same little 
poo! for months; water plants supply all the 
oxygen they need, 





HAIR MAKES HISTORY 


“Look at my crooked nose.”? That’s what 
the centre hair part says (unless your features 
are perfect) according to Leonardi, New York 
hair sculptor, who has been visiting in Canada. 
The most beautiful woman’s face is the per- 
fect oval. Movie star Joan Bennett’s centre 
part emphasizes her square jaw. That's a 
mistake. Joan Crawford’s hair doesn’t fit 
her type. It should be sleek—svelte and 
sophisticated—instead of frizzed and free- 
hanging. 

The man who did the coiffures for “Rober- 
ta” and a number of other films, and now 
beautifies New York's élite, says: Design 
your hair to suit your personality. That’s 
different from being individualistic—which 
may be merely unusual, and not attractive. 
For thin cheek bones, draw the hair back 
from the temple and down to hide the hol- 
lows. Sometimes a low forehead is disguised 
by the use of bangs. The sculptor gets his 
best effects from contrast. Smooth, sweeping 
lines—and sudden showers of curls. 

Nature whitens the frame of a woman’s 
face when lines and wrinkles come. Often if 
she refuses to accept the change, and darkens 
her hair, she gives herself an unlovely, hard 
look. The hairdress can add height or take it 
away; broaden or lengthen a face, give it all 
sorts of intriguing shadows. History can be 
traced in a woman’s hair. Before the French 
revolution, when lavish living was the order 
of the day, women piled their hair higher and 
higher. When the revolution came, they cut 
it off. That was the story of the Great War— 
of the Russian Revolution. Today, women 
are building their coiffures high again. 
Leonardi hopes it means nothing. He likes to 
bring out the beauty which he believes lies 
hidden in even the most unattractive woman. 
But he doesn’t like to remember the years he 
spent, wounded, in a prison camp, 


Has your little boy had his chess today? 
The Canadian Chess Federation wants to 
know. Members feel that Canadian children 
would be highly adept at the game if they 
just knew more about it. So they’re putting 
on special competitions at the Canadian 
National Exhibition in Toronto this summer, 
Salesmen report that children begin to take 
an interest after nine, especially boys. Chess 
is a favorite in some of the private schools. It 
could easily be popularized, and there are 
cheap—as well as expensive—sets, 


& 
THUMBS DOWN ON BARGAINS 


W omen ad- 
dicted to exces- 
sive bargain chas- 
ing are just plain 
stupid. They’re 
the head hunters 
of Canadian busi- 
ness and all their 
club resolutions 
and protests can’t 
repair the harm 
they do. Miss 

* L. M. Collins, 
director of clothing for the Women’s Institutes 
of Ontario, has suggested this to 3,200 Cana- 
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dian women since last September, explaining 
that they are the guilty propagandists of 
sweat shop labor, starvation wages and 
inferior products. All through their insanity 
about bargains. With the help of Canadian 
manufacturers, Miss Collins demonstrated 
various kinds and qualities of materials. She 
teaches the fine points of the wardrobe build- 
up. Rural women need to take more care and 
thought about their clothes than city dwellers, 
who are close to shops and have an oppor- 
tunity for more frequent change. Men back 
Miss Collins up in her campaign for better 
care and repair of clothes. ‘They help in 
making new clothes closets, de-mothing, 
cleaning; and they heap lavish praise on the 
star darners and menders. 

Bargain hunting has a bad psychclogical 
effect on women themselves. Recently two 
of them fought for two hours over a dollar 
pair of shoes in an Ottawa store. They 
wouldn’t be sportsmanlike and flip a coin. 
The clerk shrugged his shoulders. Women are 
sometimes like that, he said, 


AND DEPARTING, 
LEAVE BEHIND THEM . 


“Set of false teeth, brief case, skirt, red 
slipper, small pillow, toy dog, brown scarf, 
baby blanket and rubber sheet, lady’s hat, 
gent’s hat, watch, powder puff and comb, 
purse with $1, rain coat, glasses, tennis 
rackets, pipes, goloshes, umbrella r 
that’s part of the stuff you leave behind on 
trains, buses, street cars every day. Espe- 
cially now that holidays are here, and a lot cf 
once-a-year travellers are on the move. And 
maybe vou’re the lady who swore she left her 
umbrella in the upper berth—and they found 
it in her hotel bedroom. Says the man in 
charge of railway lost-and-found department: 

1, Don’t say, “Oh, the porter has probably 
picked it up, I'll never get it now.” In go 
cases out of 100 you can get your lost stuff 
back by writing or phoning. Dishonest 
employees are the exception, 

2. Enquire as soon as you miss your posses- 
sions and be sure about where you left them. 

3. Take a long, final look around before 
you get off, 


FICTION— 

Shadowed Wedding (serial) 

is scien Margaret E. Sangster 5 
Love . . . Slightly Used (short 

story)....Constance Cameron 8 
Return to Life (short story} 

Wie Cian s Jas Sees Bery! Gray 10 
Jilting is Such Sweet Sorrow (short 

| Re Morgoret Craven 14 
Approach .to Love (serie! con- 

clusion) ...... Reita Lambert 22 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


} Nursed the Quintuplets 
Saya oe Madame de Kiriline 12 
Let's Be Dramatic. Lotta Dempsey 16 
What's Ahead for Youth? 
«++ee+e+-Denton Massey, M.P. 21 


BEAUTY CULTURE 


Mail i6 the Sunl’y. -... 2.6022. 27 
Midsummer Scene ............ 28 
White Clothes for Brown Folk 
PEON 4. 6.5.6.6 9 oe 30, 31 
Fashion Shorts...... Kay Murphy . 32 


The Beauty Box... Annabelle Lee 33 


HOUSEKEEPING 


Cool Dishes for Hot Days 

Mice ae Helen G. Campbel| 53 
NG OO SRR NLS 55 
Meals of the Month 

Cet tee M. Frances Hucks 56 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Conventions (Bridge) 
POSER aie h Amy Stevenson 39 
Summer Care for the Baby 
Wr Gee cis euls Dr. McCullough 49 


The Family Counsellor ....... 50 
The Movie-Go-Round 

Re NEI ES a aa Roly Young 65 
It's News!..... .Lotta Dempsey 68 
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TEA KEEPS YOU COOL! 


-~ 


Iced Tea properly made is a delicious hot weather drink. It’s refreshing and cooling at ANY time of day. 
Here’s how to make a complete day’s supply: Infuse six heaping teaspoons of black tea in a pint of freshly 
boiling water. After 5 minutes strain liquid into 2-quart container. While hot add 1} cups of granulated sugar 
and juice of 2 lemons. Stir well until sugar is dissolved, then fill container with cold water while original liquid 
is still hot. Store in ice box for use as necessary. Serve with chipped ice. 


Iced Tea for immediate use : Allow 2 teaspoons of tea to each person. Infuse in teapot as for hot tea. Place 
ice cubes in glass. Pour on hot tea, adding sugar to taste. Flavour and garnish with lemon or mint or both. 


YOU DRINK ICED TEA AT LUNCHEON OF COURSE — BUT NOW TRY 


IT FOR A COOLING AND DELIGHTFUL BETWEEN-MEALS REFRESHER. aX | 
v 


rinkmoreTEA = 
for Vitality/ 





